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Art. 1—THE IMPERIAL NATURALISATION BILL. 


1. Report of the Inter-departmental Committee on the 
Acts relating to Naturalisation. 1901. [Cd. 723.] 

2. Papers relating to, Proceedings of, Papers laid before, 
and Correspondence relating to, the Colonial and Imperial 
Conferences, 1902-1911. [Cd. 1299, 3523, 3524, 5273, 5745.] 

3. British Citizenship. Correspondence from ‘ United Em- 
pire.’ Edited by E. B.Sargant. London: Longmans, 1912. 

4, Responsible Government in the Dominions. By A. B. 
Keith. Three vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912. 

5. Debates of the Canadian House of Commons. 
December 4, 1911; February 2, 1912; January 29, 
1913. Ottawa: Parmelee, 1912-13. 

6. Memorandum to the Hon. W. J. Roche, M.P., Secretary 
of State of Canada. By Thomas Mulvey, Under-Sec. of 
State. Ottawa, April 15, 1912. 


SoME months ago it was announced from Canada that 
the corrected draft of the Imperial Naturalisation Bill 
had been approved by the Canadian Government. With 
the settlement of the point which had been raised at 
Ottawa the last technical obstacle appears to have been 
removed from the path of a long-delayed reform, the 
accomplishment of which would mark a further step 
towards Imperial unity. What is still needed is only 
that in Britain and each self-governing Dominion public 
opinion should be moved to insist that the requisite 
legislation, being non-contentious, shall not be postponed 
to measures of party interest,.but shall be introduced 
and passed in each legislature without delay. As regards 
Britain, promises to that effect have been publicly made 
by a cabinet minister, Mr Herbert Samuel, both at home 
Vol. 220.—No. 438. B 











2 THE IMPERIAL NATURALISATION BILL 


and in Canada. In the following pages an attempt is 
made to trace the history of the impending reform and 
to explain its Imperial importance. 

Naturalisation is the process whereby ‘aliens’ who 
settle in any part of the Empire may acquire the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of natural-born British sub- 
jects, i.e. persons who owe allegiance to the King by 
virtue of their birth. The main anomaly to be rectified 
is that, under present conditions, an alien naturalised in 
any Dominion or Colony ceases to be a British subject 
whenever he goes outside its territorial limits. He then 
becomes a foreigner again, reverting to his original 
nationality, unless he lost it under the laws of his father- 
land by swearing allegiance elsewhere. If he is still 
accorded the privileges of a British subject—e.g. by 
being granted a passport from the Foreign Office for 
purposes of travel abroad—that is only by courtesy. 
Strange to say, the same limitation perhaps applies 
even to the status conferred by naturalisation in the 
United Kingdom itself.* In recent years the practical 
importance of the anomaly has been aggravated owing 
to the greatly increased volume of foreign immigra- 
tion into the Dominions, especially Canada. At the 
Imperial Conference of 1911 Sir Wilfrid Laurier made 
an eloquent plea for the principle, ‘A British subject 
anywhere a British subject everywhere.’ He instanced 
the case of the American settlers, who readily take 
out naturalisation papers in Canada, only to find that 
when they come to Europe they are no longer British 
subjects, but foreigners again.t The same applies to 





* The following considerations suggest that naturalisation in the 
United Kingdom has no effect outside its borders: (1) In a circular dis- 
patch of September 10, 1874, the Colonial Secretary informed the Colonial 
Governments that, as he was advised, ‘a certificate of naturalisation 
granted under the authority of the Acts of 1844 or 1870 confers upon an 
alien no rights or privileges in a British Colony.’ (2) The Committee of 
1899 state that the authorities are divided in opinion as to whether 
section 7 of the Act of 1870 confers upon an alien naturalised in the 
United Kingdom ‘the status of a British subject outside the United 
Kingdom either in a foreign country or in a British Colony.’ (Cd. 723, 
pp. 9-10.) (3) The argument of the Canadian Minister of Justice, sum- 
marised below, p. 21. 

+ My Keith remarks (p. 1323), ‘A man who is naturalised in a British 
Colony may be a minister of the Crown there, but becomes when he goes 
outside the territory a foreigner.’ 
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THE IMPERIAL NATURALISATION BILL 3 


settlers of any foreign nationality in any of the 
Dominions. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s statement of the 
position was afterwards disputed, but in the opinions 
collected for Mr Sargant by the editor of ‘United 
Empire’ the weight of authority seems to uphold it. 
The Naturalisation Act of 1870 is still the principal 
law.* It recognised the right of the colonies to regulate 
naturalisation within the limits of their own territories, 
following in that regard an earlier Act passed in 
1847. But it made no provision for securing that 
an alien duly naturalised in a colony should pass as a 
British subject throughout the Empire at least. 

To understand precisely the nature of the existing 
difficulty and the scope of the impending reform, one 
must start with a clear idea as to what actually are the 
privileges and responsibilities which aliens acquire by 
naturalisation. Popular misconception, confusing subject- 
hood with citizenship, has been one of the main obstacles 
in the path of reform. 

The rights or privileges of a British subject appear 
to be principally the following : 

(1) first and foremost, the right to invoke anywhere 
the protection of the Crown against personal oppression, 
especially in a foreign country ; 

(2) the right to sue or be tried by British law in 
those foreign countries where Consular Courts have been 
established under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890 ; 

(3) the right to be married in foreign countries under 
the provisions of the Foreign Marriages Act, 1892 ; 

(4) the right to have an owner’s interest in a British 
ship. Formerly there were restrictions on the liberty 
of aliens to acquire and hold property generally, but in 
the main these have long since been removed except as 
regards the ownership of ships. 

The responsibilities or liabilities of a British subject 
consist principally in whatever may be implied in the 
oath taken by an alien, on naturalisation, that he or she 
‘ will be faithful and bear true allegiance to the Sovereign.’ 
In addition, there is the liability to be sued in the Consular 
courts in foreign countries; to be brought to trial in 





* The 1870 law was based on the report of a Royal Commission which 
sat in 1869. There were subsequent Acts in 1872 and 1895. 
B 2 
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British courts for treason, murder, bigamy, or certain 
other offences committed in a foreign country; and to 
be extradited, if a refugee from justice, from countries 
which have treaties with Britain for that purpose. 

It is sometimes suggested that the status of British 
subject carries with it ‘political’ rights. But that is 
hardly correct. Nowhere in the Empire is there any 
political privilege which a person can exercise by sole 
virtue of being a British subject, whether natural-born 
or naturalised. For example, a British subject cannot 
vote in any election unless qualified under the local 
electoral laws, which generally prescribe certain con- 
ditions of residence at least, and which often exclude 
females and always exclude minors—two important 
classes of British subjects. In some parts of the Empire 
there are also special restrictions which exclude persons 
of non-European descent from voting or holding certain 
public offices. Again, no British subject is free to migrate 
from one part of the Empire to another unless he or she 
can satisfy the requirements of the local immigration law. 
In some parts there are laws requiring that every im- 
migrant must show a clean bill of health, sometimes also 
a clean social record, produce some financial guarantee, 
or pass an education test. Confronted with such laws a 
migrant British subject has no advantage within the 
Empire over a migrant foreigner, except in so far as the 
mere prestige of his status, or his right of appeal to 
the Sovereign against oppression, may gain for a British 
subject more respectful treatment than if he belonged to 
some petty State. But, while it is true that British sub- 
jecthood does not itself confer any political rights, it 
is also generally true that no political rights can be 
obtained without it. Thus the local laws in any part of 
the Empire generally require that a person must be a 
British subject as the first and main qualification for the 
franchise or for holding any important public office. But 
the local laws may prescribe further, as sometimes in 
Australia and South Africa, that the applicant must be 
a person of European descent. So, British subjecthood 
does not carry any political right, but it is none the less 
the most important among preliminary qualifications for 
acquiring political rights. 

For the sake of clearness it is well to avoid the popular 
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habit of using ‘British citizen’ and ‘British subject’ as 
interchangeable expressions. We enjoy an advantage 
over the Americans, who use only ‘citizen,’ in that we 
are able and not ashamed to call ourselves subjects of 
a King or Emperor, and can thus avoid the confusion 
which arises when citizen and subject are used synony- 
mously. According to Dr Westlake, a citizen is an 
entity unknown to English law, except in the narrow 
sense of the ‘burgher of a municipal corporation which 
enjoys the purely honorary rank of a city.’* There may 
be a legal citizen of London or Bristol. But there is 
none of Britain or Canada, still less of the Empire as 
a single State. If in its conventional use ‘citizen’ is a 
democratic term and implies a right of voting, there are 
in practice citizens of the United Kingdom, or of Canada 
or any other Dominion (though not of India, where the 
form of government is non-elective). But there are still 
no citizens of the Empire, because there is no common 
government of the Empire in which all British subjects 
may take part according to a common electoral law. If 
we had Imperial Federation, the federal voters might 
conventionally be called British or Britannic citizens. 
Otherwise there can be no appropriate use for that 
expression; unless, indeed, it might be applied to the 
electors of the national parliaments in Britain and each 
self-governing Dominion under some future system in 
which each of those Governments would occupy a 
sovereign and identical status in relation to matters 
of foreign policy, defence, India, shipping, and other 
matters of common concern for which at present a 
superior responsibility is vested in the Government of 
Great Britain. 

In February 1899 an inter-departmental committee 
was appointed by Sir Matthew White Ridley, who was 
then Home Secretary, to inquire into the ‘doubts and 
difficulties’ which had arisen as to the proper interpre- 
tation and administration of the naiuralisation laws, 
and to suggest improvements. The report of this 
Committee, which appeared in 1901, is an interesting 
introduction to the whole question. Its matter falls 
into two parts: first, the history and meaning of the 


* ¢ British Citizenship,’ p. 11. 
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status of a British subject; secondly, the law of 
naturalisation. In their historical sketch they begin by 
pointing out the ‘fundamental difference between those 
countries whose law is derived mainly from feudal 
principles and those countries whose law comes more 
directly from Roman sources; the former regarding the 
place of birth as the determining factor in constituting 
the relation of Sovereign and Subject, while the latter 
look to the nationality of the parent and disregard (more 
or less) the place of birth. Although the statute law of 
most countries has introduced certain modifications of 
each of these principles, the difference springing from the 
original sources of the system of law still remains.’ 

From this difference of principle cases arise of what is 
called ‘double nationality, when two Governments are 
able to claim simultaneously the allegiance of the same 
person. The Committee urged that efforts should be 
made to conclude conventions with foreign countries with 
a view to settling the nationality in such cases according 
to definite rules. 

In Britain the law of naturalisation has been partly 
Common Law and partly Statute Law. ‘To the Common 
Law belongs the fundamental principle that any person 
who is born within His Majesty’s dominions is from the 
moment of his birth a British subject, whatever may be 
the nationality of either or both of his parents, and 
however temporary and casual the circumstances deter- 
mining the locality of his birth may have been.’ The 
Common Law regarded the status thus acquired as 
indelible. Its rule was, Nemo potest exuere patriam. 
But that rule has been modified by modern legislation, 
which has provided means for terminating in certain 
cases the status of a British subject. The Committee 
thought that the procedure might be improved. But 
they did not recommend any extension of the principle, 
feeling that ‘evidence as to the place of birth affords in 
most cases a simple and easy proof of British nationality 
for which it would be difficult to find a satisfactory 
substitute.’ 

Some apparent exceptions to the rule that British 
nationality is determined by place of birth are not really 
exceptions at all. The real principle is that all persons 
born ‘within the ligeance’ of the Crown are British 
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subjects. Accordingly the child of a foreign invader, 
born in the invader’s camp on British soil, would not be 
a British subject. Nor would a foreigner’s child born in 
the Embassy, which is regarded as part of the territory 
of the foreign country. The only real exception seems 
to be the case of the King’s son, who by Common Law 
is recognised as a British subject wherever born. For 
the rest, the acquisition of British subjecthood by virtue 
of parentage rests on Statute law. ‘A person whose 
father or paternal grandfather was born within His 
Majesty’s dominions’ is deemed a natural-born British 
subject, although he or she was born abroad. Feeling 
that on this point the law was somewhat confusing, the 
Committee recommended that no person born outside 
the King’s dominions should be deemed a British 
subject unless the father had been born within the 
ligeance and was himself a British subject at the time 
of the child’s birth. And, since some doubt existed as to 
whether the law did or did not apply throughout the 
King’s dominions, they recommended that, with the 
suggested modification, it should be made of universal 
application. The proposal that no progenitor more 
remote than the father should be regarded in determining 
what persons are British subjects by virtue of parentage, 
was the principal reform suggested by the Committee in 
respect of natural-born British subjects. 

Another and minor difficulty is that it is not certain 
what places come into the category of the King’s 
dominions. The Committee thought that Protectorates 
and Spheres of Influence ought to be excluded. But 
a British ship should be included wherever it happens 
to be; and, they suggested, a person born on a foreign 
ship should not be deemed a British subject merely 
because the ship was in British waters at the time. 

The other part of their inquiry, relating to the 
admission of foreigners to British subjecthood, led 
them to proposals of wider scope. The existing law is 
itself comparatively modern, and remarkably liberal 
compared with the condition of affairs which preceded 
it. Prior to 1844 an alien could only acquire any of the 
rights of a British subject in one of two ways. He 
might get a special act of parliament passed for his 
benefit; and acts of this kind used to be numerous both 
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in Britain and in the colonies. Or, he might get ‘letters 
of denization,’ i.e. a certificate direct from the Sovereign, 
who still retains the ancient prerogative of in this way 
creating British subjects at his own discretion. The 
Committee did not quarrel with the survival of denization. 
As regards the other method, however, they thought 
that a further improvement in the existing law of 
naturalisation should practically obviate occasion for 
any further special acts of parliament, and prevent the 
confusion which has been apt to arise through the 
negligent drafting of these instruments. 

The year 1844 witnessed the passage of an Act* intended 
to facilitate the naturalisation of aliens by affording a 
comparatively simple process, namely, the issue of a 
certificate by the Secretary of State at his own discretion. 
The applicant was required to submit a memorial stating 
his age, profession, etc. In 1856 the Secretary of State 
was advised that it would be lawful to require the alien 
to declare his intention of residing and settling in some 
part of the United Kingdom; and this advice was acted 
upon. It may here be noted that the absolute discretion 
of the Secretary of State (subject to any limiting con- 


ditions that parliament may prescribe) is a principle 
which the Committee of 1899 upheld. 

The next important Act (1870) introduced changes 
summarised in the Committee’s Report as follows :— 


‘(1) Removal of the restrictions upon the acquisition and 
holding of real and personal property by aliens in the United 
Kingdom, except property in British ships. 

*(2) Requirement, as a condition of a grant of a certificate 
of naturalisation, of (prior) residence of five years in the 
United Kingdom, or of service under the Crown for the same 
period, and of intention of continuing so to reside or serve 
after naturalisation. 

*(8) Limitation of the principle that British nationality is 
indelible (a) by permitting a natural-born British subject, 
who also at his birth became a subject of a foreign State, 
to divest himself of British nationality, (b) by making the 
loss of British nationality a necessary and immediate con- 
sequence of voluntary naturalisation in a foreign country. 

*(4) Detailed provisions as to the effect of naturalisation 





* Repealed by the Act of 1870. 
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or loss of nationality by the husband or father upon the 


status of the wife and children. 
‘(5) Provisions for the readmission or renaturalisation of 
a person who had lost his British nationality.’ 


The second of the above innovations has had the 
effect of aggravating the Imperial anomaly of localised 
naturalisation. An alien in process of qualifying for 
British subjecthood by residence in the United Kingdom 
or any Dominion cannot migrate to another part of the 
Empire without losing, so to speak, the residence already 
performed. He must begin all over again. And when, 
having completed the required term of residence, he 
applies for his certificate, he will disqualify himself at 
once if he announces his intention of migrating to any 
other part of the Empire instead of continuing to reside 
in the country where he is applying. 

In considering what further changes might now be 
desirable, the Committee had regard to the reasons why 
foreigners wish to be naturalised in the United Kingdom. 
The incapacity of aliens to hold property, which used 
to be the chief motive, had long since disappeared, 
surviving only in respect of British ships. But an 
alien remains incapable of being a member of the Privy 
Council, or of either House of Parliament, or of holding 
any municipal office, or of voting in any municipal or 
parliamentary election, or of holding any office or place 
of trust, civil or military. It is to overcome these dis- 
qualifications that many of the applications are made. 

Another frequent motive is when a parent desires 
to enter his children for commissions in. the army or 
navy, or for the Civil Service examinations, which are 
closed to aliens. In the same way, Englishmen who 
have become naturalised in a foreign country sometimes 
wish for the sake of their children to revert to their 
status as British subjects. 

A less respectable motive is that of a foreigner who 
seeks in ‘double nationality’ a refuge from compulsory 
military training in his own country while continuing 
to reside there. But the Committee remark that the 
belief prompting this manoeuvre is ‘usually mistaken,’ 
because if the man still owes allegiance to his own 
country, under its laws, a concurrent status as British 
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subject will not protect him in that country, however 
it may protect him elsewhere.* Similarly it has often 
happened that a foreigner has made the required 
declaration of intention to reside in the United King- 
dom without ever meaning to carry it out, simply in 
order to acquire a document which he thinks may gain 
respect for him in some foreign country. Having regard 
to frauds of this kind the Committee recommended that 
the Secretary of State should be given the power, which 
he lacks at present, of subsequently revoking a certi- 
ficate when found to have been obtained by fraudulent 
representations. 

A further point in which the Committee found that 
the existing law needed simplification was in respect 
of wives and children. The Act of 1870 had followed 
the general principle that ‘a married woman shall be 
deemed to be the subject of the State of which her 
husband is for the time being a subject.’ But the law 
was not clear as to the effect of divorce or widowhood 
upon an alien woman who by marriage has become 
British. The Committee thought that the woman should 
revert to her original nationality; but, if she liked, she 
could again become a British subject by going through 
the ordinary process of naturalisation. In this con- 
nexion they expressed the opinion that there is no 
need to maintain any distinction between naturalisation 
and ‘readmission,’ the only proper method of readmission 
being by naturalisation. 

Then, as regards children, what is the status of a 
child born (a) before, or (b) after, naturalisation of the 
father? Under the existing law, apparently, the child 
is in any case deemed to be a British subject if in 
infancy it resides with the father or widow in the 
United Kingdom. It is deemed to be an alien if in 
infancy it resides in a foreign country where the parent 
has been naturalised and the law claims its allegiance 





* It was reported last May that three Canadians, formerly Russians, 
on revisiting their native country had been sentenced to Siberia for life 
on a charge of evading military service. Sir Wilfrid Laurier cited it as 
an example of the incompleteness of Canadian naturalisation, the Foreign 
Office having declined to interfere. But Sir Edward Grey explained that 
it was immaterial whether they were naturalised in Canada or in Britain, 
as in all such cases ‘ the law of Russia would be the governing law.’ 
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to the State. The Committee recommended that as 
regards children born before naturalisation of the father, 
their names might be included in the father’s certificate, 
on his declaring his intention that they should reside 
with him somewhere in the King’s dominions; but on 
coming of age the child should have the option of making 
a ‘declaration of alienage’ so as to put off his or her 
British nationality. And as regards children born after 
naturalisation of the father, the child should be deemed 
to be British wherever born. In the case of a British 
woman losing her nationality by marrying an alien and 
being left a widow with young children, the Secretary 
of State should have discretion to naturalise the children 
without requiring fulfilment of the ordinary conditions. 
By this concession the sons, for example, might be 
enabled to enter the British army before they were too 
old. In the case of a British father making a declara- 
tion of alienage, the children under age should thereby 
become aliens too. 

But our main concern is with the great anomaly. In 
1899-1901 it was less flagrant than it has since become, 
the volume of foreign settlement in the Dominions being 
then comparatively small. But already it was sufficiently 
real for the Committee to give it their best attention. 
The position was, and is, that persons naturalised under 
the local law of any Dominion or colony, or possibly 
even in Britain too, remain aliens everywhere else, even 
in other parts of the Empire. It is true that the Foreign 
Office often recognises the claim of such a person to its 
good offices; but, say the Committee, ‘this is a matter 
not of law but of discretion. They point out that, 
while such a state of affairs continues, little progress 
can be made with the policy of negotiating treaties for 
eliminating ‘double nationality. Foreign Governments 
could not be expected to agree to cancel the allegiance 
of their emigrant subjects unless the British Government 
could offer to those settlers a nationality as ubiquitous 
in intention as that which they would have lost.* 





* Conventions were made with the United States in 1871 and 1872 for 
the purpose of preventing double nationality. But their effect seems to be 
doubtful, owing to the language of the English and Colonial laws, which 
suggests that with us naturalisation is a local status only. 
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The remedial proposal of the Committee became the 
starting point of the negotiations with the Dominions 
which at length have culminated in the present Bill. 
Looking back over the long discussion, it is easy to per- 
ceive and distinguish two alternative methods by which 
the desired reform might be constitutionally effected. 
Imperial legislation is necessary in any case, but it might 
take either of two forms. One plan would be for the 
Imperial Government to retain in its own hands the 
exclusive power of making full British subjects, employ- 
ing for this purpose oversea the Governor or Governor- 
General as its own servant. But it would not be 
surprising if the Dominions were shy of that plan. 
Their own parliaments follow Westminster in being 
sensitive to anything which may appear at all to threaten 
the powers which they have acquired, and which to 
them are the safeguards of public liberty. Having already 
acquired a certain power in regard to naturalisation, 
they might easily be jealous of the reappearance of 
the Imperial Government side by side with their own 
officers in that field, even if the distinction between 
‘local’ and ‘Imperial’ (or world-wide) naturalisation 
would clearly delimit the respective spheres of authority. 
The other plan would be for the Imperial Parliament to 
pass an enabling measure, enabling Dominion parliaments 
to give extra-territorial validity to a certain class of law, 
viz. laws of naturalisation. Or, to put it in a possibly 
more accurate way, the Imperial Act would recognise 
the extra-territorial validity of the specified class of 
colonial statute. Far from threatening Dominion auto- 
nomy, such an Act would strengthen it in a most im- 
portant manner, by emphasising a principle which marks 
a long step towards giving the Dominions the status of 
Nation-States constitutionally equal with Britain.* 

But it is not quite clear which of those two methods 
was followed in the proposal of the Committee in 1901. 
Broadly, their suggestion was that the Governor should 
be empowered, by Order-in-Council from Downing Street, 
to grant certificates of full naturalisation to persons 





* The Extradition Act of 1870 and the Copyright Act of 1886 are cited 
by Mulvey as examples of Imperial Statutes enabling the Dominions to 
legislate with extra-territorial effect. 
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who had fulfilled conditions ‘substantially the same’ as 
those required for naturalisation in the United Kingdom, 
leaving intact the existing power of the local Govern- 
ments to grant local naturalisation on such conditions 
as the local legislatures might ordain. Described in that 
way, the proposal seems to illustrate the first of the two 
methods. In up-to-date Canadian parlance it would be 
described as the ‘centralist’ policy. A priori it is what 
one would have expected to issue from a British official 
committee at that time, because they would instinctively 
assume, like Mr Keith, that ‘naturalisation is essentially 
an Imperial concern.’ Subsequently, however, we find 
the secretary of the Committee explaining, in reply to 
some criticisms from Ottawa, that their proposals were 
‘that the Government of the United Kingdom shall have 
no greater powers than those which we recommend to 
be conferred on the Governments of other parts of His 
Majesty’s dominions.’ That seems to be a negative way 
of saying that the powers of Dominion Governments 
were to be raised to an equality with those of the British 
Government. It would accord with the other of the two 
methods—in Canadian parlance the ‘autonomist’ policy. 
But students may be excused if they find a difficulty in 
understanding the precise intention of a proposal which 
seems to have been found equally perplexing by the 
practical statesmen who in various parts of the Empire 
were called upon to deal with it. A characteristic feature 
of the whole discussion, which has lasted from 1901 to 
1913, is that the matter which seemed so simple at first 
sight became more and more complicated the further it 
was examined. 

The question of constitutional principle was one of 
three main difficulties which delayed the progress of 
reform ; although, being entangled in a mass of other 
detail, it did not emerge clearly until later. The second 
great difficulty lay in the differences subsisting between 
the conditions prescribed for local naturalisation in 
Britain and in the various Dominions, representing to 
some extent differences of social policy. After the 
Imperial Act of 1844, and again after the Act of 1870, the 
self-governing and other colonies in most cases proceeded 
to pass local naturalisation laws, modelled generally on 
the British Act. Thus they followed the British exemplar 
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in permitting aliens to hold property excepting ships. 
This provision was adopted in Canada as elsewhere, and 
it disposes of the notion that American settlers in Canada 
apply to be naturalised only in order to obtain title to 
their land. Again, the colonial laws followed the British 
model in reserving full discretion to the minister to refuse 
a certificate without having toexplain why. As showing 
the instinct of Britannic solidarity, it is worth noting 
that in several instances (though Canada came into line 
only at a later date) it was provided that persons who 
had already obtained certificates in another part of the 
Empire, or at least in the United Kingdom, should be 
granted local naturalisation forthwith. 

In respect of detail, however, the colonial laws often 
differed not only from each other but from their English 
prototype. In the case of the self-governing colonies 
the most important differences may be classified as 
follows: (1) The condition of five years’ preliminary 
residence was generally felt to be too exacting; the 
policy oversea being to turn settlers into citizens as 
quickly as possible, and naturalisation being the primary 
condition of political rights. Thus in Canada the term 
was reduced to three years; while in New Zealand 
no term was stipulated at all, reliance being placed 
on the test of character and education. (2) As to other 
conditions, there was a tendency to stiffen rather than 
relax the English standard. Whereas in the British 
Act nothing was said about criminals or other classes of 
social undesirables, some of the colonial Acts contained 
safeguards against such classes. One has to remember 
that in Britain there was an old tradition of affording 
‘asylum’ to political refugees (a class which can contain 
undesirables); while in the young countries oversea the 
instinct of selection was more alive than in the old 
country, where the permanent population was already 
too large to feel nervous, as yet, about the social effects 
of unrestricted immigration or naturalisation. (3) The 
introduction of a racial test in some of the colonial laws 
signified a radical departure from the spirit of the English 
law. By an Act passed in Queensland in 1867 no Asiatic 
or African alien could be naturalised unless married, 
and with his wife also living in the colony; and even 
when naturalised he could not become a member of the 
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Executive or Legislature. In Natal, while still a Crown 
Colony, the policy of restricting naturalisation to persons 
‘of European parentage or descent’ was adopted by law 
in 1874. In New Zealand a special fee of 11. was imposed 
on the naturalisation of a Chinese by an Act of 1892. 
Later, in 1896, Chinese were explicitly debarred from 
naturalisation. In Australia naturalisation was one of 
the matters in regard to which the Federal Council, the 
precursor of federal union, was empowered to legislate 
at the request of two or more colonies. The Council in 
1897 promulgated a law applying to Victoria and Queens- 
land for facilitating the naturalisation of persons ‘ of 
European descent.’ Having regard to such discrimina- 
tions, it isnot surprising to find that these laws of Queens- 
land, Natal, and the Federal Council did not contain the 
provision that British certificates might be recognised ; 
though at a later date it came to be recognised that the 
risk was not really sufficiently important to justify 
withholding the Britannic amenity. 

The remedial proposal of the Committee in 1901 was 
circulated to the Dominions by Mr Chamberlain, and 
came before the Colonial Conference over which he pre- 
sided in 1902. Correspondence was continued under the 
Liberal Government which succeeded to office at the end 
of 1905. The matter was carried another stage at the 
Colonial Conference of 1907, by which time the first draft 
of the proposed Imperial Bill had been prepared, em- 
bodying largely the views of the Committee. The dis- 
- cussion revealed not only the instinctive dislike of some 
of the Dominion statesmen for the proposed procedure 
by Imperial legislation, but also their feeling that the 
English law of naturalisation, which was to set the 
standard for the Empire, was deficient in safeguards 
against criminals and undesirables. Nor were they 
wholly convinced on this point by the arguments of the 
Home Secretary (Mr, afterwards Viscount, Gladstone) 
that the Aliens Act, 1905, was now restraining the influx 
of low-class foreigners, and that the actual administration 
of the naturalisation law was much more stringent than 
might be supposed from its terms.* A resolution was 





* He explained that every applicant was required to give four references 
as to character, and one as to residence, and pay a fee of 51, 
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passed, contemplating the holding of a Subsidiary Con- 
ference if the matter could not be settled otherwise. In 
the following year (1908) another inter-departmental 
committee was arranged in Downing Street, under the 
presidency of Sir M. D. Chalmers, with a view to modify- 
ing the Bill so as to meet the objections which had 
been raised. As to procedure, the Committee argued 
that, since colonial naturalisation laws could have no 
effect outside the colony, Imperial legislation was indis- 
pensable, in order to give them extra-territorial effect, 
which could be no curtailment of self-governing powers. 
They further proposed to insert a statutory condition 
that in the United Kingdom the applicant should ‘adduce 
evidence of good character and evidence that he has an 
adequate knowledge of the English language.’ The Com- 
mittee’s report was circulated and further correspondence 
ensued, conducted now through the new ‘secretariat’ of 
the Imperial Conference, but without avoiding the 
roundabout methods of negotiation. In the case of 
South Africa the business was interrupted, the several 
Governments feeling that the whole matter should be 
referred to the Union Government which was about to 
be established. No Subsidiary Conference was held, the 
negotiations being continued by correspondence up to the 
next session (1911) of the Imperial Conference. By that 
time the South African Government had already passed 
a Naturalisation Act (No. 4 of 1910), in which the term 
of residence was fixed at two years, racial differentiation 
was omitted, and provision was made for recognising 
British certificates. The latter amenity had now been 
established in Canada also, by a special Act of 1906. In 
Australia naturalisation continued to be governed by a 
federal law, passed in 1903, which adopted the two-year 
term of residence and excluded aboriginal natives of 
Asia, Africa, or the Pacific Islands. With the exception 
of those, it franked aliens who had been naturalised in 
the United Kingdom. 

Within the present limits of space it is possible to 
indicate only the salient features of the protracted con- 
troversy and the final solution. The constitutional 
question and the difficulty arising from diversity of local 
naturalisation laws have already been mentioned. Closely 
connected with the last named was the third great 
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obstacle, which was sheer misunderstanding. In South 
Africa, New Zealand and Australia, not only the public, 
but many of its leaders were haunted with the idea that 
their countries could not become parties to any joint 
scheme of complete naturalisation without opening their 
doors to a possible flood of undesirables and Asiatics, 
whom they would be obliged not merely to admit but to 
endow with political rights. Visions of Asiatics swarm- 
ing over from Hongkong and Singapore, where the 
conditions of naturalisation are very easy, or even vid 
Britain, clouded their horizon. 

This apprehension arose from the popular confusion, 
which had so long prevailed, between the ideas of citizen 
and subject. The notion persisted that somehow subject- 
hood per se conveyed political rights, including a right of 
entry to any part of the King’s dominions, and a right to 
vote in the case of a country possessing elective institu- 
tions. As we have already seen, subjecthood does not in 
itself carry any such rights, and so the apprehension was 
entirely groundless. The strength of the fallacy had, 
however, been sufficiently apparent as an obstacle to 
progress for the Committee of 1908 to take pains to 
demolish it once for all. They insisted that the Naturali- 
sation Bill had ‘very little bearing on the coloured race 
question’; in fact, that question was a matter ‘ entirely 
untouched by the present Bill.’ Naturalised aliens, they 
pointed out, were to have only the same rights as natural- 
born British subjects, who already numbered some 
260,000,000 of Asiatic and African origin. If those rights 
were really any danger to the self-governing Dominions, 
that danger could hardly be affected by the addition of a 
few more persons to so vast a total. ‘Any colonial law’ 
(e.g. an immigration or a franchise law) ‘affecting the 
coloured race, which applies to natural-born British 
subjects, must apply equally and continue to apply to 
naturalised persons.’ When next the Imperial Conference 
met, in 1911, the true appreciation of the matter had 
taken root, and the old apprehension had almost died. 
It was a point which had never troubled Mr Deakin, who 
represented the Commonwealth at the previous session 
in 1907. But his Labour successor, Mr Fisher, ably 
assisted at the Conference of 1911 by the late Mr 
Batchelor, had shared with Sir Joseph Ward and the 
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South Africans the fear that somehow the proposed 
Imperial Bill might ‘override’ the racial policy of those 
Dominions. In 1911 it was nearly superfluous for Sir 
John Simon to repeat that there was nothing in the 
rights of a natural-born British subject—which are the 
utmost that naturalisation can ever confer—that could 
‘the least affect the legislative power of each and every 
Dominion either to exclude’ a coloured British subject 
‘or, if he comes inside the area of a Dominion, to deny 
him privileges which white people or persons speaking a 
European language enjoy.’ 

Having thus touched upon the three most contentious 
points of this ten-year negotiation, let us now consider 
the ultimate agreement which was reached at the 
Imperial Conference of 1911. The general aim may be 
summed up in two postulates, (1) that a British subject 
anywhere should be a British subject everywhere, and 
(2) that the process of naturalisation should be uniform. 
As an obvious corollary to the first, and as part of the 
arrangement of the second, it had always been felt that, 
if anywhere the conditions of naturalisation include a 
certain period of prior residence, residence in any part 
of the Empire should count for that purpose, superseding 
the existing rule that the whole of the prior residence, 
or of the intended future residence, must be in that part 
of the Empire where the certificate is asked for. But as 
to ‘uniformity’ of process, there was room for differences 
of opinion, arising from differences in the conception 
of what is meant by Imperial unity. All would agree 
that the process of complete naturalisation should be 
uniform throughout the Empire, at least in the sense 
that it should be effected in the name of the common 
Sovereign and under constitutional laws. But to go 
beyond that, and demand that in each part of the Empire 
the statutory conditions for being received into the 
King’s ligeance should be identical, or even ‘ substantially 
the same,’ is to raise an issue between two different con- 
ceptions of Britannic unity, of which the one idealises 
uniformity, while the other discerns a truer harmony in 
diversity. Representing the latter school, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier advocated as a guiding maxim in this matter, 
‘uniformity of effect, diversity of method.’ Apparently 
he wished to solve the problem quite simply by means 
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of an Imperial Act, if necessary, giving extra-territorial 
effect to the naturalisation laws of the Dominions, 
quite regardless of any local variations in the period of 
residence or any other conditions. By this simple expe- 
dient any confusion which would arise in any country 
from the co-existence of two kinds of naturalisation, 
the local and the world-wide, would be avoided alto- 
gether. 

In principle Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s plan could hardly 
be resisted at the stage which the discussion had now 
reached. The autonomists, if they ever had any real 
ground for alarm, had already won the day. ‘The object 
of the Bill in its application to the Dominions,’ said the 
Committee of 1908, ‘is to give extra-territorial effect to 
the laws passed by the local legislatures.’ If so, it could 
hardly be demanded as a matter of principle that the 
conditions prescribed by those laws should be everywhere 
identical. The actual objections made to Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s plan were based, however, not on Imperial 
principle, but on local and administrative convenience. 
The Australian ministers feared that under such a system 
foreign immigrants would evade the intention of the 
Australian naturalisation law, which prescribes two years’ 
residence, by first getting naturalised in neighbouring 
New Zealand, where there is no requirement of prior 
residence. To meet this difficulty Sir Joseph Ward began 
to speak of amending the New Zealand law in that 
regard. But the British Government cut the Canadian 
proposal short with a decisive objection of their own. 
They could not possibly consent, the Home Secretary 
(Mr Churchill) declared, to accept in the United Kingdom 
the certificates of any persons who had not spent at least 
five years within the Empire. Their objection was 
grounded on the modern tendency of social legislation in 
Britain, illustrated by the old age pensions law and the 
insurance law, to which Mr Churchill specifically referred. 
The pecuniary benefits conferred by this class of legisla- 
tion are confined to British subjects, though aliens have 
the privilege of contributing to the cost. Apparently the 
Government feared that if naturalisation were made any 
easier there might be a larger influx of pauper aliens, 
intent on insurance or pensions benefits. 

One would have thought that the risk apprehended by 

c2 
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the Home Office might be met by safeguards indepen- 
dently of naturalisation law. The immigration restric- 
tion law of 1905 might be stiffened, and a special period 
of prior residence might be required as one condition 
of receiving an old age pension, as in Australia.* But 
whether or not their resistance was really prompted by 
the instinct of preserving Imperial control, the attitude 
of the British Government excluded Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
proposal and threw the Conference back upon the inferior 
plan of having to tolerate a dual system, under which 
‘local’ and ‘world-wide’ naturalisation would everywhere 
co-exist, unless in any part of the Empire the former 
were abolished. The ‘Imperial’ or world-wide status 
would contain the local, but the local would not contain 
the Imperial. The compromise actually arranged was 
that, under powers to be taken by the United Kingdom 
and conferred on Dominion legislatures by the Imperial 
Act, world-wide naturalisation should be granted by 
local law to any alien who, in addition to any other 
requirements, (1) has resided not less than five years 
within the Empire, or has served the Crown for five 
years out of the last eight years ; (2) is of good character 
and has an adequate knowledge of the English or other 
official language; and (3) intends to reside within the 
Empire or serve under the Crown. A proviso that the 
last twelve months must be spent in the country where 
application for the certificate is made, overcomes some 
obvious difficulties. For instance, the discretion of the 
responsible minister would be hampered if he could 
discover nothing about the applicant without having 
to seek information oversea. As the proposal stands, 
the minister could easily find out the alien’s record and 
reputation for the last twelve months at least. It was 
suggested that the several Governments might exchange 
lists of persons to whom naturalisation had anywhere 
been refused, so as to check such persons if they applied 
in another part of the Empire. 

It was not found practicable to redraft the Bill in 
time for the matter to be finally settled at the Conference. 
Moreover, some of the Dominion ministers felt that it 
was not their proper function at the Conference to 





* For examples of this, see Cd. 5273, p. 155. 
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undertake the) final adjustment of technical points in a 
matter of this kind, without the assistance of their 
departmental advisers. But Mr Harcourt, directing the 
Dominions Department, pushed on the work. As before,. 
the purpose of the Bill was twofold, (a) to reform the 
naturalisation law of the United Kingdom, and (b) to 
give extra-territorial effect to certain legislation of the 
Dominions. By November (1911) the new Bill had been 
approved by the South African Government, who had 
been among the keenest critics of the previous draft ; and 
by the end of the next year (1912) there was wanting 
only the endorsement of the Canadian Government. 
Thanks to the initiative of Mr E. M. Macdonald, the 
member for Pictou, the subject was thrice discussed by 
the Commons at Ottawa, first on December 4, 1911, next 
on February 2, 1912, and again on January 29, 1913. These 
discussions were on a high level, displaying a full appre- 
ciation of the Imperial importance of the reform and of the 
technical difficulties attending it. The new Government 
(Mr Borden having succeeded Sir Wilfrid Laurier since 
‘the Conference) explained that the delay in giving their 
approval was due to their anxiety to prevent any impair- 
ment of the autonomy conferred by the British North 
America Act of 1867, which is the charter of the Dominion. 
Papers having been called for, a valuable memorandum 
was prepared by Mr Thomas Mulvey, Under-Secretary 
of State. In the third debate Mr Doherty, the Minister 
of Justice, explained the position in a very lucid 
and interesting speech, which deserves more than a 
passing mention. From a Dominion point of view the 
Imperial Bill purported, he pointed out, to do two things ; 
to make naturalisation in the United Kingdom effective 
in the Dominions and elsewhere ; and to confer on the 
Dominion legislatures the power, provided they ‘ adopted’ 
certain sections of the Act, to create a naturalisation 
which would be effective in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere. But as to the first, he protested that only 
the Canadian Parliament, not the British Parliament, 
could constitutionally give to persons naturalised outside 
Canada, e.g. in Britain, the status of British subjects in 
Canada. This was a flaw which he thought ought to be 
remedied in the form of the Bill. And as to the second, 
he considered that the Dominion Parliaments were not 
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placed ‘on a footing of equality’ with the British Parlia- 
ment; because, under the Bill as drafted, their powers 
were made conditional upon their adopting certain 
sections of that extraneous measure. 

The political argument upon which Mr Doherty 
based these views was briefly as follows. Legally 
‘the British Parliament can legislate as it pleases for the 
whole Empire or any part of it. But legally is not the 
same as constitutionally. Constitutionalism has regard 
to considerations of ‘national honour and good faith’; 
which would be violated if the British Parliament passed 
legislation impairing any powers conferred on a Dominion 
by previous legislation. Section 91 of the B.N.A. Act 
had delegated to the Canadian Parliament the power 
to legislate in regard to naturalisation, and that power 
was limited only by what was understood to be the 
meaning of ‘naturalisation’ at that time (1867). Some 
Canadians had gone so far as to contend that this 
section gave Canada all the power required for con- 
ferring the complete, not merely the local, status of 
British subject.* If so, no Imperial legislation would 
now be necessary, but only an amendment by the 
Canadian Parliament of its own law, by deleting the 
restrictive words, ‘within Canada,’ wherever they oc- 
curred. But, he held, that view was wrong. The power 
delegated by section 91 of the B.N.A. Act must be inter- 
preted in the light of the conception which in 1867 pre- 
vailed in England as to the effect of the status conferred 
by naturalisation. What that conception was could be 
ascertained by comparing certain earlier legislation in 
Britain, in the forties, which clearly showed that the 
British Parliament had, at the outset, proceeded ‘on 
the assumption that naturalisation was in itself a local 
thing,’ i.e. that the status conferred by it was of local 
effect only. The power actually exercised at that time 
by the British Parliament, and, therefore, the similar 
power delegated to Canada, was evidently the power 
only of creating a local, not a world-wide, status. No 
doubt the transference of power had been complete, 
and could not constitutionally now be resumed from 
Canada by the British Parliament. But in the present 





* Cf. a characteristic article by Mr J. S. Ewart, K.C., in the Canadian 
Law Times, Nov. 1911. 
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Bill the British Parliament was enlarging for itself the 
scope of the status conferred in Britain by naturalisation ; 
and some Imperial legislation was required for similarly 
enlarging the scope of the status which Canada could 
confer by virtue of the power delegated in 1867. The 
Canadian Government, recognising that necessity, would 
give their approval to the introduction at Westminster 
of the present Bill as soon as the technical flaw in it 
had been amended. Mr Doherty was able to state that 
the British Government, after first disputing his inter- 
pretation of the clause in question, had agreed that he 
was probably right, and had readily promised to make 
the required correction of the draft. In reply to a 
question, he intimated that as soon as the Canadian 
Government should hear that the corrected Bill had 
been ‘enacted’ at Westminster, they would introduce 
the requisite legislation at Ottawa. 

Mr Doherty’s political argument rather discourages the 
idea that the reserve power of the British Parliament 
to legislate for the whole Empire has still a potential 
value in the interests of Imperial unity. But that is 
an incidental reflection which cannot here be further 
pursued. In June last the British Government took 
occasion to promise that on receiving Canada’s endorse- 
ment of the revised draft they would at the first oppor- 
tunity introduce the Bill and press for its speedy passage. 
At the end of August it was reported from Canada 
that the Dominion Government had met that condition. 
Apparently it remains only for the British and Dominion 
Governments to redeem their pledges. 

When the scheme which has thus ripened is carried 
into effect, which should be accomplished before the next 
session of the Imperial Conference (1915), we need not 
think that finality has been reached. The perpetuation 
of a ‘local’ status, alongside a world-wide status, must 
tend to popular confusion. In the debates at Ottawa 
the opinion was expressed that ninety or more per cent. 
of aliens in Canada would be content when, after three 
years’ residence in the Dominion, they were able to 
obtain the ‘local’ certificate and acquire the privileges 
of Canadian citizenship. The Government replied that, 
even so, the remainder who recognised the value of the 
full status would have the means of obtaining it which 
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had hitherto been lacking altogether. Questioned as to 
whether it might not be the future policy of the Govern- 
ment to discontinue local naturalisation, Mr Doherty 
replied by suggesting that, while it might be advantageous 
to continue the three-year system for local purposes, 
there would be no necessity to call it ‘naturalisation’ 
at all, and thus the prospect of popular confusion might 
be reduced. That suggestion may have been inspired 
by the report of the Committee of 1899, which deprecated 
the use of the term ‘naturalisation’ for the status 
conferred under colonial laws. 

In any event, the passage of this legislation will 
undoubtedly mark an important development in the 
political relationship of the Dominions to Britain. The 
principle of recognising the extra-territorial effect of 
Dominion laws has an important bearing on other 
matters, e.g. questions of merchant shipping law, which 
have long been the subject of controversy on the 
constitutional point. But the larger aspect of the im- 
pending reform must always lie in its effect on the 
development of a Britannic citizenship. Is there to be 
a common citizenship of the Empire, as the corollary 
to uniform subjecthood under the common Crown? 
And, if so, is that citizenship to be common to all the 
many races within the Empire? Could an Empire 
parliament enact an Empire naturalisation law, having 
regard to the ‘colour’ difficulty which the more elastic 
system of the Imperial Conference has been able to get 
round? Or, is there to be no uniformity of citizenship, 
but instead an equality of national rights, each national 
legislature determining for itself on what conditions 
subjects of the Crown may become local citizens, and 
concerting policies through the Imperial Conference for 
investing these local citizenships with a common measure 
of Britannic privileges and Britannic responsibilities ? 
That is the grand, ulterior issue which the present Bill 
opens up, but leaves for the future to decide.* 

RIcHARD JEBB. 





* Since the above was written, information has been received of official 
correspondence continuing with the Dominions. It is to be hoped that this 
only means that the other Dominions are being informed of the alterations 
made in the Bill at the desire of Canada. One would imagine that such 
alterations would be readily approved by them. 
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Art. 2—THE PLAYS OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


1. The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. 
Edited by Arnold Glover and A. R. Waller. Ten vols. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1905-12. 

2. The Works of Beawmont and Fletcher. Variorum 
Edition, under the general direction of A. H. Bullen. 
Vols. 1-1v. London: Bell and Bullen, 1904-12. 

3. Select Plays by Beaumont and Fletcher. Edited, with 
an introduction by Professor G. P. Baker (of Harvard). 
London : Dent (Everyman’s Library), n.d. 

4, The Maid’s Tragedy and Philaster. By Francis 
Beaumont and John Fletcher. Edited by Ashley 
H. Thorndike. Boston, U.S.A., and London: Heath 
(Belles-Lettres Series), 1906. 

5. The Knight of the Burning Pestle, and A King and no 
King. By Francis Beaumont. Edited by Raymond 
M. Alden. Boston, U.S.A., and London: Heath (The 
Belles-Lettres Series), 1910. : 

6. The Cambridge History of English Literature. Vol. v1. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1910. 


THE system of collaboration among Elizabethan drama- 
tists, which mainly arose from the demand of actors and 
managers for a constant supply of new plays, sometimes 
successfully united such antagonistic spirits as Jonson 
and Marston, or men whose genius was less happily 
exercised apart, as in the case of Middleton and Rowley ; 
but its fine flower is the association of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, which sprang rather from natural affinity, ‘a 
wonderfull consimility of phansy,’ as Aubrey phrases it, 
a reciprocal liking so strong that the same authority 
gives them a community of house, bed, and even clothes. 
Its memory perhaps echoes in Don Frederick’s words in 
‘The Chances’ (Act ii, scene 2), first spoken long after 
Beaumont’s death : 

‘He’s of a noble strain, my kinsman, Lady, 

My countryman, and fellow traveller. 

One bed contains us ever, one purse feeds us, 

And one faith free between us; do not fear him, 

He’s truly honest’ ; 
and in a fine passage in ‘The Lovers’ Progress’ (ii, 1), 
which contains the expressive line : 

‘More than companions, twins in all our actions,’ 
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The marriage of Beaumont in 1613 must have divided 
the ordinary lives of the friends, and may also have 
forestalled death in interrupting their literary partner- 
ship; but tradition, which is usually tenacious of the 
quarrels of poets, records no jealousies or disputes 
between them, and it is human, if uncritical, to applaud 
the apology of the stationer in 1647 for not separating 
their works: ‘But since never parted while they lived, 
I conceived it not equitable to separate their ashes.’ 
Sir Aston Cokain, in an address to the publishers, 
declared it unjust to give Beaumont equal credit for a 
volume of plays of which he ‘ writ in few, And Massinger 
in other few’; and, besides similar testimony to Massinger 
in verses to Charles Cotton, he has an epitaph on Fletcher 
and Massinger, which is a further testimony to the 
former’s capacity for enduring friendship, as well as a 
witness for that of his new friend, who survived him 
by nearly thirteen years. According to Cokain: 


‘Playes they did write together, were great friends, 
And now one grave includes them at their ends.’ 


There is no reason to suppose that Beaumont and 
Fletcher were companions in boyhood, as Clarange 
describes himself and Lidian in the passage quoted from 
‘The Lovers’ Progress’; and their Universities were Oxford 
and Cambridge respectively. They came to London in 
the early years of James I’s reign, and possibly owed 
their first acquaintance to Jonson, whose fame and 
generous recognition of merit drew all young poets to 
his side. Both wrote verses in praise of his ‘ Volpone’ 
(acted in 1605); and as friends they brought their wit 
and conviviality to his circle. ‘I lie and dream of 
your full Mermaid wine,’ says Beaumont in his letter 
to Jonson, written, according to the editors of the 1679 
folio of their works, ‘before he and Mr Fletcher came 
to London with two of the precedent Comedies then 
not finish’d, which deferr’d their merry meetings at the 
Mermaid.’ They were practically compeers in rank and 
age; Fletcher, the elder by five or six years, was born 
in 1579. But in circumstances Beaumont had the 
advantage, for, though a third son, he belonged to a 
prosperous family. His father, Sir Francis Beaumont, 
of Grace Dieu in Leicestershire, a Justice of the Common 
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Pleas, had been dead two years when he was entered at 
the Inner Temple in 1600. Fletcher was one of many 
children of Richard Fletcher, Bishop of London, who 
died suddenly in 1596, leaving little property behind him. 
He was probably thrown early on his own resources, and 
perhaps already, in the early stages of their friendship, 
was well on the way to becoming ‘a poet to a playhouse,’ 
as Bishop Goodman afterwards called him.* 

We know little of their lives. Neither their com- 
paratively high rank and connexions nor their existence 
in a later and less simple age has given them any 
advantage over earlier playwrights in this respect; nor 
did they show more concern than their predecessors for 
the survival of their works. With the exception of 
Fletcher’s ‘ Faithful Shepherdess,’ it is not known that 
any play was published at their instigation; and no 
preface from their pens, except Fletcher’s to that pas- 
toral, is extant. Four plays only were published before 
Beaumont’s death in 1616 and five more before Fletcher's 
death in 1625; for the rest the press waited till a 
‘Tragicall Age,’ when ‘the scene’ was ‘withered, and 
condemn’d.. . . to a long winter and sterilitie,’ induced 
the actors to entrust them to the stationer. In these 
circumstances the first folio appeared in 1647; but 
the union of all the plays in one volume was not 
effected till 1679, when the publisher stated that seven- 
teen plays were printed from the quartos, and: the rest 
from a corrected copy of the first folio supplied by ‘an 
ingenious and worthy Gentleman, who had been an 
intimate of both authors and a spectator of most of their 
plays during their lifetime. 

The Cambridge University Press has done a great 
service to students of literature by faithfully repro- 
ducing this 1679 text, with the addition of .all prefatory 
matter from the first folio, and appendices supplying all 
textual variations and all additional matter in it and the 
quartos. This edition provides a complete apparatus for 
the study of the text, so far as it depends on the originals 
alone, and now only needs the one or two companion 
volumes which were promised, to contain explanatory 
notes and all other necessary information. Every reader 





* ©The Court of King James the First,’ ed. Brewer, 1839, i, 134. 
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will regret that these have been abandoned, so far as the 
editor is concerned; and it is to be hoped that they 
will be supplied by other hands, without prolonged 
delay. Meantime a short general index would have been 
a useful addition to vol. x; at present any particular 
play must be quested through the title pages or the 
tables of contents (the latter are omitted in vols. 1, 
III, Iv) of several volumes. So far as the material 
appropriate to each separate play goes, that is being 
supplied, though slowly, in the edition with modernised 
and reconstructed text controlled by Mr A. H. Bullen; 
but here again considerations of a more general kind 
are deferred to some period which the rate of progress 
‘prorogues’ indefinitely. Meantime, however, Mr Bullen’s 
edition progressively supplies what the Cambridge 
volumes do not profess to offer—to wit, the results of 
scholarship as applied to the text wherever it appears 
to be defective, the advances in correction or interpre- 
tation made or attempted since the 17th century. 

The character of the reign to which Beaumont and 
Fletcher belong supplies the key to much in their work 
that seems to introduce new features or gives it an 
unaccustomed complexion. According to contemporary 
historians and scandal-mongers, they matured in an age 
corrupted by peace and wealth, such as unemployed 
captains are wont to rail against in their plays. Peace 
is accused alike by the churchman (Bishop Goodman) and 
the old soldier (Arthur Wilson*); and the latter gives 
his opinion with the eloquence of a quondam poet, now 
chastened to puritanism in the godly household of the 
Earl of Warwick: 


‘Nothing now but bravery and feasting, the Parents of 
Debauchery and Riot, flourished among us. There is no 
Theam for History when men spill more drink than blood ; 
when plots and contrivances for Lust, acted in dark corners, 
are more practised than Stratagems in War; and when the 
Stages, with silken Pageants and Poppets, that slacken the 
sinews, are more frequented than those Theaters of Honor, 
where Industry brawns and hardens the Arms. Peace is a 
great Blessing, if it bring not a Curse with it; but War is 
more happy in its effects than it, especially if it takes away 


* ©The History of Great Britain,’ etc., 1653, p. 91. 
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the distemper that grows by long surfets, without destroying 
the Body.’ 


But if peace supplied the favourable conditions, the 
active agency of corruption was charged upon the Scots, 
who, in Goodman’s opinion, ‘learned of the French to be 
wasteful and immoderate in their expense,’ and bettered 
that instruction when (as the insinuation ran) they 
exchanged ‘a wildernesse for a Canaan.’ Lord Hay led 
the way in extravagance in dress and most kinds of 
ostentation. Through him, we are told, began the 
absurd and wasteful institution of ‘ante-suppers’ of 
dishes ‘filled with the choycest and dearest viands sea or 
land could afford,’ all which were merely an eye-feast, 
removed before the appearance of the actual supper 
courses, and inferior to them in heat only. ‘The mon- 
strous excesse of the belly and the back by his first 
president, became then the mode of those times for great 
persons (the most part) to follow, and for the common 
people to this hour to practise.’ * 

Another evil, incident to times when weapons are 
worn, was greatly aggravated by the presence of the 
Scots and anger at their advancement. The pages of 
historians contain many references to the increase of 
sudden and bloody quarrels on this account; and the alarm- 
ing frequency of the pre-arranged duel bears witness to the 
morbid sensitiveness to which the honour of individuals 
was becoming subject, in a society which refined upon 
the simpler and sounder notions of the last reign, and 
was unoccupied and unrestrained by active patriotism. 
Intimate friends, ‘for little worthless punctilioes of 
Honour, . . . took the Field, and fell together by each 
other’s hand’; + and the occurrence of such double catas- 
trophes in duel is not more striking than the obstinate 
persistence of deadly feuds till opportunity served and 
‘the bitter fruit of fiery passions’ was reaped. The 
personal intervention of the King, followed by a Star 
Chamber decree and an actual prosecution by Bacon of 
intending duellists, did something to mitigate the evil, 
which supplied the dramatists with a great variety 





* © Aulicus Coquinariae’; reprinted in ‘Secret History of the Court of 
King James the First,’ 1811, ii, 165. 
t+ See instances in Wilson, op. cit. p. 61. 
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of situations, tragic or romantic, and even comic, as 
when they mock, in ‘A King and no King,’ the niceties 
of honour adapted to arrant cowards. Their efforts on 
the side of reason are especially marked in Fletcher and 
his later coadjutor Massinger. In ‘The Custom of 
the Country,’ the conversion of an arrogant duellist is 
moralised; in ‘The Lovers’ Progress,’ the duel between 
bosom friends and their seconds, and the duel thrust upon 
a temperate man with fatal results to his opponent and 
remorse and danger to himself, are both made as odious 
as precept, characterisation, and effective situations can 
make them; while in ‘A Very Woman,’ now credited to 
Fletcher as well as Massinger, Cardenes, after being 
schooled in ‘honour of the right stamp’ by almost fatal 
wounds, asks of his enemy in return for his wounds and 
‘honour in the general report Tainted and soil’d,’ 


‘ This satisfaction—that you would forgive 
My contumelious words and blow, my rash 
And unadvised wildness first threw on you.’ 


To read Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays is to sojourn 

in a world in which all these elements muster and con- 
tend—bravery and feasting, and their children debauchery 
and riot; hot blood and strained notions of honour, 
bringing grave or tragic consequences out of trifling 
causes; above all, the inevitable sex intrigue of undis- 
ciplined times. Subtle adventuresses, such as Lelia in 
‘The Captain,’ begin in the pages of Arthur Wilson as 
victims of parental waste : 
‘Many ... young gentlewomen (whom their Parents de- 
baucheries drive to necessities) made their Beauties their 
fortunes, coming to London to put them to sale; and some of 
them had so good Markets, that they obtained great Pensions 
during their lives, and afterwards were married to men of 
eminent parts, and fortunes, aecounted wise, gallant and 
heroical spirits.’ * 

‘Plots and contrivances for lust, acted in dark corners’ 
led to crime and suspicion of crime in high places in the 
age as on the stage, which truly reflects the time in its 
representation of base and blood-stained intrigue. The 
tendency to represent the agonies resulting from poison— 
as in the frightful scenes which display Valentinian, in 





* See instances in Wilson, op. cit. p. 146. 
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the earlier stages of suffering, witnessing in another the 
course that his own tortures will take, or those in which 
Thierry waits for déath, sleepless as ‘a hooded hawk’ 
through his mother’s crime—are no doubt an outcome 
of the suspicions of poison and spells that were abroad, 
and of actual crimes, of which the supreme instance is 
the murder of Overbury in 1613. It is characteristic of 
Fletcher to vary and repeat situations of this kind in 
tragi-comedy. So, in ‘The Custom of the Country,’ the 
heroine is relieved of a wasting spell by the relenting 
pity of her rival; and, in ‘A Wife for a Month,’ poison 
tortures but cures a sick and melancholy prince. 
However corrupt a society may be, there are always 
shining exceptions; and no doubt strong contrasts in 
actual life encouraged Beaumont and Fletcher to carry 
the delineation of character out of its simpler and more 
natural range, and to attempt the exhibition of ideal 
types of virtue, courage, loyalty, as opposed to their con- 
traries; but neither these nor other related effects can be 
wholly attributed to the authors’ surroundings, however 
susceptible their youth and social position may have 
rendered them. Behind them was an established tradi- 
tion, a long roll of achievement, which, while it gave them 
unexampled facility, at the same time made it difficult to 
provide the public with anything novel on the old lines, 
and put them upon drawing characters in extremes, at 
the expense of probability and true representation of life. 
Similarly, the search for new situations and surprising 
turns of plot, combined with the growing distaste for 
tragic endings, not only introduced improbabilities into 
dramatic fable, but had much to do with the inconsisten- 
cies admitted into ordinary characters, and the violent 
conversions of base or even monstrous persons at con- 
venient moments, such as that of Lelia in ‘ The Captain,’ 
or Rodrigo in ‘The Pilgrim.’ The cause was probably 
twofold; for it is an acute observation of J. A. Symonds * 
that reversions from one temper to its opposite, which 
are unnatural now, may not have been unnatural then. — 
In Fletcher, the survivor by about ten years, the pro- 
fessional playwright with his inventive faculties in con- 
stant demand, such tendencies as those mentioned in the 





* ‘Shakespeare’s Predecessors,’ etc., 1900 ed., p. 34. 
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last paragraph naturally reach a clifmax; but the sound 
judgment traditionally ascribed to Beaumont by no 
means excluded them from the plafys of their co-opera- 
tion. Fletcher’s plots are sometimes full of marvels 
and adventure far removed from the comparative regu- 
larity and verisimilitude of ‘ Philaster’ and ‘The Maid’s 
Tragedy ’"—we may instance the mixture of true divinity 
and cheating oracle, of extravagant passion and ideal 
brotherly love in ‘The Mad Lover,’ and that of ship- 
wrecked pirates, treasure and bloodshed, would-be 
cannibals, and Amazonian refugees in ‘The Sea Voyage’ 
—but the joint play ‘Cupid’s Revenge’ foreshadowed 
the first of these combinations in its resort to super- 
natural machinery. To Fletcher belong the most per- 
sistent attempts to outdo previous characterisation by 
drawing ideal types of virtues and their opposites, and 
also many highly wrought conflicts between love and 
honour—features which point forward to the themes 
and characters of the heroic plays of the Restoration, 
and backward to the ‘Sophonisba’ of Marston, where 
the dilemma of noble natures between these feelings 
conceived as inviolable principles and passions had been 
finely portrayed in the characters of Massinissa and 
Sophonisba. ‘The Wonder of Women or The Tragedie 
of Sophonisba,’ in which the author, profiting by Jonson’s 
lesson in ‘The Poetaster,’ has purified his barbarous 
language, is styled in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature ‘ the crudest of Marston’s performances.’ Not- 
withstanding its revolting realism and its straining after 
horrors in certain scenes, this judgment is too harsh. 
But, granted that Fletcher’s later work is most open to 
criticism in the features described, he is only developing, 
not introducing, new methods. The union of devoted 
love with complete self-abnegation is ideal in Bellario; 
and Arbaces, in ‘A King and no King,’ ‘still stands out 
as the finest character of the impossible type which the 
heroic play requires.’ Mr Alden,* who makes this true 
remark about Arbaces, points out at the same time that 
he is, ‘if not precisely plausible, at any rate a genuine 
character study.’ In ‘Philaster, Megra, the meanest 
figure in the whole gallery of magnified examples of lust 





* Introduction, p. xxviii. 
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and villainy in wornan, is as completely vile in her own 
plane as any that follow; and the more monstrous but 
greater Bacha in ‘Cupid’s Revenge’ is only outdone by 
Brunhalt in ‘Thierry and Theodoret.’ As at first romanti- 
cally introduced, she has, however, a fleeting charm, and 
recalls Shakespeare’s Cleopatra in her astute handling of 
Prince Leucippus at their parting (Act ii, se. 1): 


Bacua. ‘ Nay, you may stay now; 
You should have gone before: I know not now 
Why I should fear you: All I should have kept 
Is stol’n: Nor is it in the power of man 
To rob me farther: if you can invent, 
Spare not; No naked man fears robbing less 
Than I doe: now you may for ever stay.’ 


In the case of one passion—loyalty—Fletcher has in 
some respects modified, in later presentments, its earliest 
expression. Amintor in ‘The Maid’s Tragedy’ is at once 
an attempt at the superlative in type and a creation of 
‘the temper of the times; wherein men made themselves 
less than men, by making kings little less than gods.’* 
The opposite of this submissive temper, which co-existed 
in the nation and showed itself more and more as time 
went on, is, in the same play, impartially personified in 
Melantius, whose punishment of royal injuries refutes 
criticism of the dramatists as servile subjects, but does 
not exonerate them from the charge of representing a 
noble passion in a way that robs it of all beauty and 
respect. But Fletcher, both when writing alone and in 
later partnerships, introduces into his conception of loyal 
sufferance the claims of the State. Aécius in ‘ Valen- 
tinian, when he warns Maximus against avenging his 
ravished wife, thus excuses his own attitude (iii, 3, ad fin.) : 


‘ And I must tell ye truth, were it not hazard, 
And almost certain loss of all the Empire, 
I would join with ye.... 
But as the rule now stands, and as he rules, 
And as the Nations hold in disobedience, 
One pillar failing, all must fall; I dare not.’ 


In ‘The Bloody Brother’ it is the claims of the State that 
dictate to Aubrey (who fears not to restrain his Duke 





* Wilson, op. cit. p. 262. 
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and kinsman by word and action) the cold-blooded policy 
of condoning the murder of Otto, in contrast with the 
generous and self-destructive indignation of the Chan- 
cellor and the Tutor. Even the old soldier Archas (in 
‘The Loyal Subject’), whose active loyalty not even per- 
sistent injustice and the rack can diminish, speaks in a 
temper and language far removed from that of Amintor ; 
and in ‘A Wife for a Month,’ where Amintor’s situation is 
repeated in a more eccentric and yet similar form, Valerio 
preserves a dignity in his submission, which is also more 
reasonably accounted for. In this play, Evanthe herself 
reappears, under her own name, with the same intrepid 
and sensual nature, blunt in expression and coarse in 
anger, but this time conditioned by a true and lawful affec- 
tion. Fletcher, like Shakespeare, reproduces characters 
and situations, disguising the fact by skilful variation.* 
In other ways also the responsibility of Beaumont for 
a share in defects of judgment appears. It isin‘ Philaster’ 
that honourable and noble persons are made to act most 
out of character. The hero wounds his mistress, ‘and 
afterwards his boy, to save himself,’ as Dryden says; and 
the case is much worse there than in the other instances 
which he cites from ‘The Faithful Shepherdess.’ Moreover, 
Dion, in ‘Philaster,’ falsely confirms Megra’s assertion 
of Arethusa’s unchastity on the evidence of his own 
eyes, that Philaster may believe it as he himself most 
credulously does. In ‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle’ 
the love-story of Jasper and Luce is spoilt by Jasper’s 
particularly ill-timed love-test (Act iii, scene 1);f while, 
in ‘The Woman-Hater, t the strained situations and 





* «Tonie, King Frederick’s Knavish fool,’ in this play appeals against 
a slip of memory in ‘ The Cambridge Hist. of Lit.’ vi, 180, where the fool in 
‘The Mad Lover’ is said to be ‘ the only character of the kind in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's plays.’ 

+ There are possibly slender links between this play and ‘The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton.’ In both the scene is sometimes placed at Waltham ; 
the lovers escape through the forest by night ; the hosts are keen to appre- 
ciate and promote a joke. Moreover, the uncommon name of the keeper, 
Brian, in ‘The Merry Devil,’ is used in ‘The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle,’ ii, 1. 

t Now usually attributed wholly to Beaumont, though the heroine 
Oriana has the daring and initiative, the insensitiveness to blackguard 
language, characteristic of the more prominent Fletcherian type of maiden, 
and is as persistent in her whimsical pursuit of the misogynist as is her 
namesake in her serious pursuit of Mirabel in ‘The Wild Goose Chase.’ 
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general improbability of the less humorous plot, and the 
weakness of the connexion between the two plots, are 
scarcely surpassed in any later play. On the whole, con- 
sidering the severe test that Fletcher has to abide, owing 
to the larger number of his plays and to their rapid pro- 
duction, the superiority of Beaumont’s judgment is not 
clear; unless indeed we make the big assumption that 
the superior construction of ‘The Maid’s Tragedy’ and 
‘A King and no King,’ in comparison, say, with that of 
‘ Valentinian,’ is wholly his due. 

But genius and judgment are not identical, and no 
credit at all can be given to the further tradition that 
Beaumont’s réle was merely the judicious restraint of 
Fletcher’s overflowing wit and invention. Cartwright 
gives expression to this tradition in his verses among the 
tributes prefixed to the first folio; and it appears later 
in Aubrey’s ‘ Lives,’ on the authority of Dr John Earle. 
But Earle’s own verses in the folio, ‘On Mr Beaumont. 
(Written thirty years since, presently after his Death),’ 
are particularly enthusiastic, and even refer to certain 
plays and characters as if they were his alone—a circum- 
stance probably not implying anything more than that 
the writer was young and the tribute an elegy. By the 
help of certain indications of the separate individualities 
at work, beyond what tradition or any of the features so 
far considered can give, modern criticism has reached 
a distinct and high conception of the genius of Francis 
Beaumont, and discovers in him a mind of more serious- 
ness and weight than his colleague’s. It is possible to 
press too relentlessly the valuable criterion afforded by 
the characteristics of Fletcher’s verse, with its excessive 
proportion of feminine endings and resulting peculiarities 
of structure—characteristics identified as his by their 
entire or principal occurrence in plays excluded by their 
dates from Beaumont’s participation—and by such further 
guides as the substitution of this verse for prose as the 
medium for comic scenes. But the critic least willing to 
accept nice and confident distinctions on this kind of 
evidence is likely to agree with certain general con- 
clusions. When all allowances have been made for what- 
ever Beaumont may owe to a stimulating corrivalry, and 
when Fletcher's poetry and pathos, and his fine enthusiasm 
for what is best and noblest, have been fully recognised, 
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we miss, in the plays written after Beaumont’s death, a 
poet much more nearly allied in style, romantic feeling, 
and instinctive knowledge of the human heart, to the 
greater Elizabethans than Fletcher, judged by those plays 
only, is found to be. Fletcher suffers some loss from his 
verse, less responsive to every shade of feeling, less deep 
in sound and varied in music, in proportion as it succeeds 
in creating a semblance of informal speech; and though, 
when we remember things like the anguished appeal of 
Edith for her father’s life in ‘The Bloody Brother, or the 
noble spirit shown by Caratach throughout ‘ Bonduca,’ 
the statement must be made with reserves and qualifica- 
tions, Fletcher’s tragedies and tragi-comedies leave, on 
the whole, by comparison, an impression of loud but 
superficial passions, and of expression too swift and fluent 
for us to feel that the heart beats out every word. 

‘The Coxcomb’ takes a humble position among the plays 
in which Beaumont shares; but perhaps none convinces a 
reader more surely of his insight, and of the gentleness 
which rendered him peculiarly in sympathy with, and 
capable of interpreting, the hearts of romantic youths and 
innocent girls in the grip of love in his unkindest 
moods. The latter are profoundly feminine beings who 
can suffer but not punish, and only pathetically resent; 
characters of a type apparently seldom and, in comparison, 
ineffectively attempted by Fletcher, as, for example, in his 
Alinda in ‘ The Pilgrim,’ and Aminta in ‘ The Sea Voyage.’ 
Fletcher’s real strength lies in drawing girls better able 
to cope with men on their own ground, fine creatures 
possessed of knowledge and a gift of language adequate 
for that purpose—sometimes too much so—but at their 
best delightful. Such a figure is Celia, the brave and 
witty child of the noble Seleucus in ‘The Humorous 
Lieutenant,’ whose transference to court under false pre- 
tences and roguish management of Antiochus is Fletcher’s 
companion picture in tragi-comedy to the fatal betrayal 
of Lucina in ‘ Valentinian.’ Viola, in ‘The Coxcomb,’ like 
Aspasia in ‘The Maid’s Tragedy,’ Eufrasia (Bellario) in 
‘Philaster’ and Violante in ‘The Triumph of Love,’ has 
none of these dashing qualities. Viola, like Aspasia, is 
profoundly struck by the gulf between the sexes—the 
‘vile dishonest trick in man, More than in woman’ 
(‘The Maid’s Tragedy, v, 4), the injustice ‘that men and 
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women should be match’d |together’ (ibid.)—and she ex- 
claims in a moment of disillusion : 


‘It may be all the best was cut away 
To make the woman, and the naught was left 
Behind with him; I'll sit me down and weep.’ 
(iii, 1.) 


The story of Viola and her lover Ricardo, in ‘The 
Coxcomb,’ apparently Beaumont’s share of the double plot, 
has no known source, and is itself unworn and arresting. 
The gentle girl waits in the street past midnight to elope 
with her lover; and he, beguiled by his companions to 
wait the hour in a tavern, and by degrees unwillingly 
drawn into a carouse (which is painted with extraordinary 
truth and force, seriousness and humour), comes with 
them in a shape and mood that drive her to flee from 
him anywhither, frightened and horrified. She cannot 
return to her father’s house; and, being timidly refused 
admittance at a neighbour’s as‘a cut-throat using a 
feigned voice and plea to get the door open, she is 
presently intercepted by a tinker and his wench, who 
leave her partially stripped and tied to a tree. A 
gentleman riding into the country releases her and 
carries her with him—a really courteous and humane 
man, but in the shallow degree that cannot persist 
disinterestedly; and when she refuses his offer of 
conditional protection he leaves her politely, but with 
a callous indifference to her fate, subsequently realised 
and regretted. No character could be less in extremes 
than this well-drawn Valerio, who can talk artfully but 
prettily of love as ‘an extream desire, That’s not to be 
examin’d, but fulfill’d’ (iii, 1). A meeting with two 
kindly milkmaids gains Viola a harbour in the service of 
a rather harsh mistress, where she ultimately receives 
and forgives her lover, whose repentance in its sincerity 
and sharpness is made a powerful warning against his 
sin. The reconciliation is perfect. Ricardo kneels— 


‘ because it is 
An action very fit and reverent, 
In presence of so pure a creature, 
And so far off, as fearful to offend 
One too much wrong’d already.’ 
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Viola refuses to impose any penance to gain forgiveness : 


‘But to come hither and take me and it, 
Or else I'll come and beg, so you will grant, 
That you will be content to be forgiven’ (v, 1). 


Violante and Gerard, in ‘The Triumph of Love,’ are 
better known because celebrated by Lamb, but not more 
lovable. 

It is when the general conclusion, supporting the results 
of a rigid application of verse-tests and the further 
distinguishing marks which that method has brought 
to light, is used to exclude Fletcher almost or even 
entirely from certain plays,* that many will feel a 
reluctance to push the separation so far, and will repeat 
questions in their nature not very capable of answer. 
They will ask, on the one hand, why Beaumont, unlike 
even the veteran Jonson, may not occasionally have 
essayed his friend’s novel style; and on the other, 
whether none of the blank verse in the manner which, 
in the nature of things, must have been Fletcher's 
earliest, is extant save in ‘The Faithful Shepherdess’; 
also whether, becoming master of two styles, he never 
reverted to the earlier for any whim or purpose. In 
early plays, as his innovation in verse was admittedly 
intentional, he might be chary of introducing it to the 
stage at all, or in any noticeable quantity, till his 
command of it and his hold on the public seemed 
sufficiently sure. 

There are also other considerations. The impact of 
another mind may liberate latent qualities in a poet—on 
which an excellent comment is Mr Arthur Symons’ 
attractive re-statement of the influence of William 
Rowley on Middleton in the Cambridge volume, chapter 
iii t—and, as Prof. Thorndike says (‘ The Maid’s Tragedy 
and Philaster, Introd. p. xliii), 


‘The separation of the verse of the two authors by no means 
determines the exact share of each in the total creative work. 





* The publication of two plays in the ‘ Belles-Lettres’ Series without 
Fletcher’s name seems to imply, in the editor’s opinion, that Fletcher had 
nothing to do with them, but in reality he does not go quite so far. 

¢ Zeitlin’s ‘Shakespeare und Rowley,’ Anglia, vol. iv, 1881, has found its 
way into the bibliography to this chapter, but really refers to Samuel 
Rowley. 
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Who invented? who suggested? and who corrected? are 
questions that even they themselves might have found it 
difficult to answer.’ 


When, again, a type of character so prominent and 
successful in the joint plays as that of Eufrasia and her 
like is encounte”ed in pale reflections in the later, these 
reflections are as much an evidence against as for their 
author's share in the originals; but, when a type ably 
developed by Fletcher and indeed regarded as peculiarly 
his, is found so early as in Oriana in ‘The Woman-Hater,’ 
either the two poets are nearer akin than is admitted, or 
the ascription of this early play to Beaumont alone is 
too confident. When Fletcher shows himself so capable 
of drawing old men of various tempers as he invariably 
does, are we justified in saying that he had nothing to 
do with Old Merrythought in ‘The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle’? Sebastian in ‘Monsieur Thomas,’ with 
his similar love of ballad ends, is no copy of Merry- 
thought, but a related creation of humorous paternity 
which qualifies its author to compete for a share in 
anything in any way comparable with it. There are 
other points among those which determine the varying 
views of critics either as between Fletcher and Beaumont, 
or Fletcher and other coadjutors, which do not seem to 
be altogether satisfactory. It is observed that Fletcher 
uses little rhyme except occasionally at the end of 
scenes; and for this reason Mr Fleay suggests that some 
actor, perhaps Field, inserted rhyming passages in 
‘Bonduca’ ii, 1, and iv, 4; and Mr Macaulay * appears to 
concur. Mr Oliphant,t remarking that the scenes are 
‘full of rhyme’ (ii, 1, for instance, has really seven 
couplets out of about 128 lines), and that the verse is 
altogether very crude (which cannot apply to very many 
lines), thinks that Fletcher has altered these scenes from 
Beaumont, leaving little of the original. But there are 
single incidental couplets, not ending scenes, in several 
other parts of ‘Bonduca’; and in two places there are 
rhymes which the ear cannot miss, though there is a line 
between them. It seems unkind not to allow an author 
who does use rhyme a little more caprice. Though 





* ‘Cambridge Hist. of Lit.,’ Appendix to Chap. v. 
+ Englische Studien, ‘The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher,’ ii, 335. 
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Mr Oliphant, in another place,* points to four plays of 
Fletcher's containing together only four incidental 
couplets, ‘ Valentinian’ contains at least six such couplets, 
two indeed at the end of dying speeches, and one before 
an exit, but all within scenes, and exclusive of the Boy’s 
speech in the last scene of all. 

It is no doubt quite true that the use of dramatic 
irony in the joint plays, which Mr Macaulay illustrates 
at length in a monographf that has done much for 
its subject's fame by its fair and judicious advocacy, 
cannot be matched in subtlety and beauty in the other 
plays associated with the name of Fletcher; but a reader 
must not be too hasty in inferring, from what is said 
there or in the Cambridge chapter (p. 120), more than 
was probably intended, and in concluding that Fletcher 
presents no examples of it. When Caratach in ‘ Bonduca’ 
hindered the hanging of the detestable Judas and the other 
famished Roman foragers, fed them royally, and set them 
free, he little thought, that he was saving these mis- 
creants to bait a food-trap for himself one day and to 
kill his beloved Hengo; and, when Rollo in ‘The Bloody 
Brother’ made a mother’s arms no protection to Otto, he 


was ignorantly earning the day when he himself would 
vainly try to make a shield of a woman’s body. Sorano 
in ‘A Wife for a Month’ treacherously presents a speedy 
poison, assuring the friars: 


‘If you will see 

A flourishing estate again in Naples, 

And great Alphonso reign that’s truly good, 

And like himself able to make all excellent ; 

Give him this drink’ (iv, 1); 
and he never spoke a truer word. Virolet in ‘The Double 
Marriage’ vows that, compared with his wife, he would 
contemn and loathe any other woman; yet cruel circum- 
stances compel him at least to say to another, ‘I bind 
ye to my life, my love, and to put away his wife, whose 
enormously increased claims upon him are beautifully 
urged in his father’s words of her silence ‘on the Rack :’ 


‘Even then, within her patient heart, she lock’d thee ; 
Then hid thee from the Tyrant, then preserv’d thee’ (iii, 1). 





* Englische Studien, ‘The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher,’ i, p. 60. 
+ ‘Francis Beaumont,’ 1883. 
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Among the permanent services rendered by Beaumont 
and Fletcher to drama in general we may reckon their 
widening of the scope of sensational situation, their 
addition to the resources of stage-craft, and their develop- 
ment of burlesque. To this last feature, Beaumont, 
from its frequent appearance in the parts of plays 
associated with his form of verse, would seem to 
have the best claim; although its scarcity in Fletcher's 
ordinary work is hardly evidence of what he could 
or would do in collaboration on a burlesque play 
like ‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle.’ But more 
important than these things is the effect of the pair on 
pure comedy; and here, though the surviving and more 
volatile genius of Fletcher had fuller play, the share of 
Beaumont in the early comedy of ‘The Scornful Lady,’ 
letting alone the rich incidental humour of the serious 
joint plays, makes him an admired participant in the 
fame of their achievement. 

The strong influence of Jonson on both writers was 
all in their favour for this effect on later comedy ; for, if 
anything is clear, it is the extreme importance that later 
dramatists, from Dryden to Congreve, attached to his 
example, an example, for them, principally concentrated 
in ‘ The Silent Woman,’ with its remarkable construction, 
its often copied types of witty young men with their 
contrasted fools and butts, and its heartless, depraved 
women. Jonson stands for a great deal more than 
characters of humour understood as exaggerated oddities. 
But beyond all this was something more akin and attrac- 
tive to the coming time than Jonson gave. The lively 
and frivolous spirit of the age, operating on young men 
whose birth and education fitted them for its enjoyment, 
produced a comedy full of lightness of heart, and characters 
brimfull of the wine of existence. Young and old among 
them, in their scrapes and perplexities, their indignations 
and their humours, have something in them of Sidney’s 
boy that piped as though he should never be old. - Such 
are Young Loveless in ‘ The Scornful Lady,’ Don Frederick 
and Don John in ‘The Chances,’ with their camaraderie, 
their ‘nice morality’ as young men, and strict honour as 
chivalrous gentlemen ; Monsieur Thomas, a true ancestor 
of Garrick’s famous part of Ranger in Hoadly’s ‘ Suspicious 
Husband’; hearty old Dorilaus in ‘The Lovers’ Progress,’ 
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irascible Alphonso in ‘ The Pilgrim’; and, above all, those 
own brothers in jolly age, Old Merrythought in ‘The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle’ and Sebastian in ‘Monsieur 
Thomas. This last comedy, if its double plot places it in 
construction below the lauded ‘ Wild Goose Chase,’ is yet 
not badly built, and in other ways endears Fletcher to his 
readers. In the serious plot, love, friendship, and the 
instinct of a father working unconsciously and over- 
coming a more selfish though honourable interest, are 
painted more humanly than opposing passions commonly 
are by him; and in the comic plot the same seems true of 
the lively intrigue and accumulation of ludicrous distress. 
Monsieur Thomas is Mirabel of ‘The Wild Goose Chase,’ 
with infinitely more heart and humour; his sister Dorothy 
and sweetheart Mary are lively girls without the affected 
extravagances recommended to the daughters of Nantolet 
in the same play by their archaic tutor Lugier; and in 
Sebastian, the champion of heredity, disgusted at his 
son’s supposed reform, we have a character of humour 
irresistibly delightful. He complains to his daughter: 
Dororuy. ‘ You have a Son, Sir. 
SEB. Where, what is he? Who is he like? 
Dor. Your self. 
SEB. Thou lyest, thou hast marr’d him, 
Thou, and thy prayer books: I do disclaim him. 
Did not I take him singing yesternight 
A godly Ballad, to a godly tune too, 
And had a Catechism in ’s pocket, Damsel, 
One of your dear disciples, I perceive it? 
When did he ride abroad since he came over ? 
What Tavern has he us’d to? what things done 
That shews a man, and mettle?’ (iii, 2). 


He is delighted when a wild frolic is reported by his 
son’s man: 
‘If this be true, thou little tyney page, 

This tale that thou tell’st me, 

Then on thy back will I presently hang 

A handsome new Livery’ (iv, 2). 
And when, intending to disinherit the reformed rake 
and marry, he consults him as to whom he may safely 
wed without confounding their ‘ Genealogies,’ the unscru- 
pulous and unblushing answers change his purpose and 
effect a reconciliation : 
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Tom. ‘ Still hoping of your pardon. 

Ses. There needs none, man: 
A straw on pardon: prithee need no pardon: 
Tle aske no more, nor think no more of marriage, 
For o’ my conscience I shall be thy Cuckold.’ 


It is not surprising that comedies and semi-comic 
romances like this should anticipate the lax morality of the 
Restoration stage to a considerable extent. They have 
not the heartlessness and cynicism of later comedy; and 
the women at any rate, not to speak of some men, are 
reasonably virtuous as a body. Fletcher, in his frequent 
recourse to Spanish novels, seems also to have softened 
events and spared some unlucky heroines the worst in- 
dignity. It would not be difficult to extract a good deal 
of excellent moral teaching even from the comedies. But, 
on the other hand, there is in Beaumont and Fletcher too 
often an absence of that respect for moral bonds which 
is preserved by Shakespeare, and a libertinism that goes 
beyond the easy morality of young men more or less 
implied throughout Elizabethan drama. In the plot 
that gives its name to ‘ The Coxcomb, Mercury deplores 
his sudden love for his fellow-traveller’s wife simply 
because he is under obligations to him. It is incumbent 
on his honour to repress his passion ; and in one breath 
he declares the heinousness of the sin and deplores the 
unlucky accident of friendship which disables him from 
a tempting pursuit. In fact, as, in ‘ The Spanish Curate, 
it is not merely amusing but an act of virtue to cuckold 
a rogue, so here a coxcomb is accounted to deserve the 
same fate; and, though the turn of the plot favours the 
hero without violating his principles of honour, his 
friend nevertheless leaves the stage much better satisfied 
but as thoroughly deceived as Pinchwife in ‘ The Country 
Wife’ of Wycherley. Welford’s scheme to ensure a 
marriage with Martha in ‘The Scornful Lady’ is in the 
true Restoration spirit; as is also, for a further instance, 
the intrigue in ‘The Little French Lawyer,’ though here 
the end mends all. 

The contemporary testimony to Massinger’s frequent 
collaboration with Fletcher has been referred to at the 
beginning of this article; and in a number of plays the 
presence of Massinger’s style confirms it in a manner that 
puhanees the repute which his own unassisted plays have 
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given him. But it is in the latter that he must be read 
to be seen at his best, especially in characterisation. 
There is a peculiar fascination about some of his less 
normal types, such as Domitian in ‘The Roman Actor.’ 
Prof. Koeppel has done justice to his various qualities, 
_ among them his earnestness, his great constructive 
ability, and his beauty of style, in a discriminating criticism 
in ‘The Cambridge History’; but the subject cannot be 
enlarged upon here. Space also forbids discussion of 
the question of Fletcher’s connexion with Shakespeare in 
‘Henry VIII’ and ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ or of the 
theory of the possible influence of the coadjutors’ early 
plays on Shakespeare’s latest, as propounded by Prof. 
Thorndike in his ‘Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher 
on Shakspere.’ This theory, however, notwithstanding 
its dependence on indeterminable dates and the refusal 
to see in ‘ Pericles '—even the Shakespearean part of it— 
a genuine romance, is of the stimulating kind, full of 
incidental value, and goes further than many more 
demonstrable propositions to advance the study of this 
branch of literature. 

In one feature of drama, though an incidental one— 
the interspersion of songs—Beaumont and Fletcher are 
not behind the best of their predecessors. Their genius 
for lyric, especially Fletcher's, is in evidence from first 
to last, and shows itself in rich variety of form, from the 
mixed seven- and eight-syllabled verse in ‘The Faithful 
Shepherdess,’ to the changing music of the various songs 
in ‘ The Nice Valour’; and of subject, from the sweets of 
indulged melancholy in the famous ‘ Hence, all you vain 
delights’ in the same play, to the triumphant creed of 
Love’s omnipotence in ‘ Valentinian —a magical phrasing 
of his deeds in classical story that not ten times their 
hackneying in the 18th century can make less appealing ; 
from the sombre drinking song in ‘The Bloody Brother,’ 
‘There is no drinking after death, to the brave war 
chant in ‘The Mad Lover,’ and the songs of the soldiers 
turned pedlars in ‘The Loyal Subject.’ We may bless 
the memory of the ‘worthy Gentleman’ referred to on 
p. 27, to whom, according to the publisher’s statement, 
we probably owe the preservation of many of these 
songs and certainly their appearance in the 1679 folio. 


R. H. Case. 
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1. The Apostle Paul. By A. Sabatier. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1891. 
. St Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen. By 
W. M. Ramsay. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1896. 
. The Expansion of Christianity. By Adolf Harnack. 
Two vols. London: Williams and Norgate, 1905. 
. St Paul, the Man and his Work. By H. Weinel. 
London: Williams and Norgate, 1906. 
. Paul. By W. Wrede. London: Philip Green, 1907. 
. The Earlier Epistles of St Paul. By K. Lake. 
London : Rivingtons, 1911. 
. The Religious Experience of St Paul. By P. Gardner. 
London: Williams and Norgate, 1911. 
. St Paul. By A. Deissmann. Hodder and Stoughton, 1912. 
. St Paul and Christianity. By A.C. Headlam. London: 
Murray, 1913. 


Among all the great men of antiquity there is none, with 
the exception of Cicero, whom we may know so intimately 
as Saul of Tarsus. The main facts of his career have 
been recorded by a contemporary, who was probably his 
friend and travelling companion. A collection of letters, 
addressed to the little religious communities which he 
founded, reveals the character of the writer no less than 
the nature of his work. Alone among the first preachers 
of Christianity, he stands before us as a living man. 
Olos mwémvutat, tol S¢ axial aiccovet. We know very little 
in reality of Peter and James and John, of Apollos and 
Barnabas. And of Paul’s divine Master no biography 
can ever be written. We have a vivid impression of an 
unique, effulgent personality ; we have a considerable 
body of sayings which must be genuine because they are 
far too great to have been invented by His disciples ; and, 
for the rest, whatever royal robes and tributes of devo- 
tion the Church of a.p. 70-100 thought most fitting for 
its King. The Gospels are the creation of faith and love; 
faith and love hold the key to their interpretation. 

With St Paul it is quite different. He is a saint 
without a luminous halo. His personal characteristics 
are too distinct and too human to make idealisation easy. 
For this reason he has never been the object of popular 
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devotion. Shadowy figures like St Joseph and St Anne 
have been divinised and surrounded with picturesque 
legends ; but St Paul has been spared the honour or the 
ignominy of being coaxed’ and wheedled by the piety of 
paganised Christianity. No tender fairy-tales are 
attached to his cult; he remains for us what he was in 
the flesh. It is even possible to feel an active dislike for 
him. Lagarde (‘ Deutsche Schriften,’ p. 71) abuses him 
as a politician might vilify an opponent. ‘It is monstrous’ 
(says he) ‘that men of any historical training should 
attach any importance to this Paul. This outsider was 
a Pharisee from top to toe even after he became a 
Christian ’—and much more to the same effect. Nietzsche 
describes him as ‘one of the most ambitious of men, 
whose superstition was only equalled by his cunning. A 
much tortured, much to be pitied man, an exceedingly 
unpleasant person both to himself and to others. . . He 
had a great deal on his conscience. He alludes to enmity, 
murder, sorcery, idolatry, impurity, drunkenness, and the 
love of carousing.’ Renan, who could never have made 
himself ridiculous by such ebullitions as these, does not 
disguise his repugnance for the ‘ ugly little Jew’ whose 
character he can neither understand nor admire. These 
outbursts of personal animosity, so strange in modern 
critics dealing with a personage of ancient history, show 
how vividly his figure stands out from thecanvas. There 
are very few historical characters who are alive enough 
to be hated. 

It is, however, only in our own day that the personal 
characteristics of St Paul have been intelligently studied ; 
and the most valuable books about him are later than 
the unbalanced tirades of Lagarde and Nietzsche, and the 
carping estimate of Renan. In the 19th century, Paul 
was obscured behind Paulinism. His letters were studied 
as treatises on systematic theology. Elaborate theories 
of atonement, justification, and grace were expounded on 
his authority, as if he had been a religious philosopher or 
theological professor like Origen and Thomas Aquinas. 
The name of the apostle came to be associated with 
angular and frigid disquisitions which were rapidly losing 
their connexion with vital religion. It has been left for 
the scholars of the present century to give us a picture of 
St Paul as he really was—a man much nearer to George 
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Fox or John Wesley than to Origen or Calvin; the 
greatest of missionaries and pioneers, and only incident- 
ally a great theologian. The critical study of the New 
Testament has opened our eyes to see this and many 
other things. Much new light has also been thrown by 
studies in the historical geography of Asia Minor, a work 
in which British scholars have characteristically taken a 
prominent part. The delightful books of Sir W. M. 
Ramsay have now been supplemented by the equally 
attractive volume of another travelling scholar, Prof. 
Deissmann. A third source of new information is the 
mass of inscriptions and papyri which have been dis- 
covered in the last twenty years. The social life of the 
middle and lower classes in the Levant, their religious 
beliefs and practices, and the language which they spoke, 
are now partially known to us, as they never were before. 
The human interest of the Pauline Epistles, and of the 
Acts, is largely increased by these accessions to knowledge. 

The Epistles are real letters, not treatises by a theo- 
logical professor, nor literary productions like the 
Epistles of Seneca. Each was written with reference to 
a definite situation ; they are messages which would have 
been delivered orally had the Apostle been present. 
Several letters have certainly been lost; and St Paul 
would probably not have cared much to preserve them. 
There is no evidence that he ever thought of adding to 
the Canon of Scripture by his correspondence. The 
author of Acts seems not to have read any of the letters. 
This view of the Epistles has rehabilitated some of 
them, which were regarded as spurious by the Tiibingen 
school and their successors. The question which we 
now ask when the authenticity of an Epistle is doubted 
is, Do we find the same man? not, Do we find the same 
system? There is, properly speaking, no system in 
St Paul’s theology, and there is a singularly rapid 
development of thought. The ‘Pastoral Epistles’ are 
probably not genuine, though the defence of them is not 
quite a desperate undertaking. Of the rest, the weight 
of evidence is slightly against the Pauline authorship of 
Ephesians, the vocabulary of which differs considerably 
from that of the undoubted Epistles ; and the short letter 
called 2 Thessalonians is open to some suspicion. The 
genuineness of Ephesians is not of great importance to the 
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student of Pauline theology, unless the closely allied 
Epistle to the Colossians is also rejected ; and there has 
been a remarkable return of confidence in the Pauline 
“~~. authorship of this letter. All the other Epistles seem to 
“\be firmly established. 
™~ The other source of information about St Paul’s life 
is the Acts of the Apostles, the value of which as a 
historical document is very variously estimated. The 
doubts refer mainly to the earlier chapters, before St Paul 
appears on the scene. Sane criticism can hardly dispute 
that the ‘we-passages,’ in which the writer speaks of 
St Paul and himself in the first person plural, are 
the work of an eye-witness, and that most of the 
important facts in the later chapters are from the same 
source. The difficult problem is concerned with the 
relation of this writer to the editor, who is responsible 
for the ‘ Petrine’ part of the book. There is very much 
to be said in favour of the tradition that this editor, who 
also compiled the Third Gospel, was Lucas or Lucanus, 
the physician and friend of St Paul. It does not 
necessarily follow that he was the fellow-traveller who 
in a few places speaks of himself in the first person. 
Luke (if we may decide the question for ourselves by 
giving him this name) must have been a man of very 
attractive character; full of kindness, loyalty, and 
Christian charity. He is the most feminine (not effemi- 
nate) writer in the New Testament, and shows a marked 
partiality for the tender aspects of Christianity. He 
is attracted by miracles, and by all that makes history 
picturesque and romantic. His social sympathies are so 
keen that his gospel furnishes the Christian socialist 
with nearly all his favourite texts. Above all, he is a 
Greek man of letters, dominated by the conventions of 
Greek historical composition. For the Greek, history was 
a work of art, written for edification, and not merely a 
bald record of facts. The Greek historian invented 
speeches for his principal characters; this was a 
conventional way of elucidating the situation for the 
benefit of his readers. Everyone knows how Thucy- 
dides, the most conscientious historian in antiquity, 
habitually uses this device, and how candidly he explains 
his method. We can hardly doubt that the author of 
Acts has used a similar freedom, though the report of the 
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address to the elders of Ephesus reads like a summary 
of an actual speech. The narrative is coloured in places 
by the historian’s love for the miraculous. Critics have 
also suspected an eirenical purpose in his treatment of 
the relations between St Paul and the Jerusalem Church. 

Saul of Tarsus was a Benjamite of pure Israelite 
descent, but also a Roman citizen by birth. His famous 
old Jewish name was Latinised or Graecised as Paulos 
Saidtos means ‘waddling,’ and would have been a 
ridiculous name); he doubtless bore both names from 
boyhood. Tarsus is situated in the plain of Cilicia, and 
is now about ten miles from the sea. It is backed by a 
range of hills, on which the wealthier residents had 
villas, while the high glens of Taurus, nine or ten miles 
further inland, provided a summer residence for those 
who could afford it, and a fortified acropolis in time of 
war. The town on the plain must have been almost 
intolerable in the fierce Anatolian summer-heat. The 
harbour was a lake formed by the Cydnus, five or six 
miles below Tarsus; but light ships could sail up the 
river into the heart of the city. Thus Tarsus had the 
advantages of a maritime town, though far enough from 
the sea to be safe from pirates. The famous pass called 
the ‘Cilician Gates’ was traversed by a high-road through 
the gorge into Cappadocia. Ionian colonists came 
to Tarsus in very early times; and Ramsay is confident 
that Tarshish, ‘the son of Javan,’ in Gen. x, 4, is none 
other than Tarsus. The Greek settlers, of course, mixed 
with the natives, and the Oriental element gradually 
swamped the Hellenic. The coins of Tarsus show Greek 
figures and Aramaic lettering. The principal deity was 
Baal-Tarz, whose effigy appears on most of the coins. 
Under the successors of Alexander, Greek influence revived, 
but the administration continued to be of the Oriental 
type; and Tarsus never became a Greek city, until in the 
first half of the 2nd century B.c. it proclaimed its own 
autonomy, and renamed itself Antioch-on-Cydnus. Great 
privileges were granted it by Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
it rapidly grew in wealth and importance. Besides the 
Greeks, there was a large colony of Jews, who always 
established themselves on the highways of the world’s 
commerce. Since St Paul was a ‘citizen’ of Tarsus, ie. a 
member of one of the ‘ Tribes’ into which the citizens were 
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divided, it is probable (so Ramsay argues) that there was 
a large ‘Tribe’ of Jews at Tarsus; for no Jew would have 
been admitted into, or would have consented to join, a 
Greek Tribe, with its pagan cult. 

So matters stood when Cilicia became a Roman 
Province in 104 B.c. The city fell into the hands of the 
barbarian Tigranes twenty years later, but Gnaeus 
Pompeius re-established the Roman power, and with it 
the dominance of Hellenism, in 63. Augustus turned 
Cilicia into a mere adjunct of Syria; and the pride of 
Tarsus received a check. Nevertheless, the Emperor 
showed great favour to the Tarsians, who had sided with 
Julius and himself in the civil wars. Tarsus was made a 
‘libera civitas,’ with the right to live under its own laws. 
The leading citizens were doubtless given the Roman 
citizenship, or allowed to purchase it. Among these 
would naturally be a number of Jews, for that nation 
loved Julius Cesar and detested Pompeius. But Hellen- 
ism could not retain its hold on Tarsus. Dion Chrysostom, 
who visited it at the beginning of the 2nd century A.D., 
found it a thoroughly Oriental town, and notes that the 
women were closely veiled in Eastern fashion. Possibly 
this accounts for St Paul’s prejudice against unveiled 
women inchurch. One Greek institution, however, sur- 
vived and flourished—a university under municipal patron- 
age. Strabo speaks with high admiration of the zeal for 
learning displayed by the Tarsians, who formed the entire 
audience at the professors’ lectures, since no students 
came from outside. This last fact shows, perhaps, that 
the lecturers were not men of wide reputation ; indeed, it 
is not likely that Tarsus was able to compete with Athens 
and Alexandria in attracting famous teachers. The most 
eminent Tarsians, such as Antipater the Stoic, went to 
Europe and taught there. What distinguished Tarsus 
was its love of learning, widely diffused in all classes of 
the population. 

St Paul did not belong to the upper class. He was a 
working artisan, a ‘tent-maker, who followed one of the 
regular trades of the place. Perhaps, as Deissmann thinks, 
the ‘large letters’ of Gal. vi, 11 imply that he wrote clums- 
ily, like a working man and not like a scribe. The words 
indicate that he usually dictated his letters. The ‘ Acts 
of Paul and Thekla’ describe him as short and bald, with 
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a hook-nose and beetling brows; there is nothing im- 
probable in this description. But he was far better 
educated than the modern artisan. Not that a single 
quotation from Menander (1 Cor. xv, 33) shows him to be a 
good Greek scholar; an Englishman may quote ‘ One 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin,’ without 
being a Shakespearean. But he was well educated 
because he was the son of a strict Jew. A child in such 
a home would learn by heart large pieces of the Old 
Testament, and, at the Synagogue school, all the minutie 
of the Jewish Law. The pupil was not allowed to write 
anything down; all was committed to the memory, 
which in consequence became extremely retentive. The 
perfect pupil ‘lost not a drop from his teacher's cistern.’ 
At the age of about fourteen, this boy would be sent to 
Jerusalem, to study under one of the great Rabbis; in 
St Paul’s case it was Gamaliel. Under his tuition the 
young Pharisee would learn to be a ‘strong Churchman.’ 
The Rabbis viewed everything from an ecclesiastical 
standpoint. The interests of the Priesthood, the Altar, 
and the Temple overshadowed everything else. The 
Priestly Code, says Mr Cohu, practically resolves itself 
into one idea: Everything in Israel belongs to God; all 
places, all times, all persons, and all property are His. 
But God accepts a part of His due; and, if this part is 
scrupulously paid, He will send His blessing upon the 
remainder. Besides the written law, the Pharisee had to 
take on himself the still heavier burden of the oral law, 
which was equally binding. It was a seminary education 
of the most rigorous kind. St Paul cannot reproach 
himself with any slackness during his novitiate. He 
threw himself into the system with characteristic ardour. 
Probably he meant to be a Jerusalem Rabbi himself, still 
practising his trade, as the Rabbis usually did. For he 
was unmarried; and every Jew except a Rabbi was 
expected to marry at or before the age of twenty-one. 
He suffered from some obscure physical trouble, the 
nature of which we can only guess. It was probably 
epilepsy, a disease which is compatible with great powers 
of endurance and great mental energy, as is proved by 
the cases of Julius Cesar and Napoleon. He was liable 
to mystical trances, in which some have found a confirma- 
tion of the supposition that he was epileptic. But these 
2 
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abnormal states were rare with him; in writing to the 
Galatians he has to go back fourteen years to the date 
when he was ‘caught up into the third heaven.’ The 
visions and voices which attended his active ministry 
prove nothing about his health. At that time anyone 
who underwent a psychical experience, for which he could 
not account, believed that he was possessed by a spirit, 
good or bad. It is significant that Tertullian, at the end 
of the 2nd century, says that ‘almost the majority of 
mankind derive their knowledge of God from visions.’ 
The impression that St Paul makes upon us is that of a 
man full of nervous energy and able to endure an ex- 
ceptional amount of privation and hardship. A curious 
indication, which has not been noticed, is that, as he tells 
us himself, he five times received the maximum number 
of lashes from Jewish tribunals. These floggings in the 
Synagogues were very severe, the operator being required 
to lay on with his full strength. There is evidence that 
in most cases a much smaller number of strokes than the 
full thirty-nine was inflicted, so as not to endanger the 
life of the culprit. The other trials which he mentions— 
three Roman scourgings, one stoning, a day and night 
spent in battling with the waves after shipwreck, would 
have worn out any constitution not exceptionally tough. 

We must bear in mind this terrible record of suffering 
if we wish to estimate fairly the character of the man. 
During his whole life after his conversion he was exposed 
not only to the hardships of travel, sometimes in half- 
civilised disticts, but to ‘all the cruelty of the fanaticism 
which rages like a consuming fire through the religious 
history of the East from the slaughter of Baal’s priests to 
the slaughter of St Stephen, and from the butcheries of 
Jews at Alexandria under Caligula to the massacres of 
Christians at Adana, Tarsus, and Antioch in the year 
1909 ’—(Deissmann). It is one evil result of such furious 
bigotry that it kindles hatred and resentment in its 
victims, and tempts them to reprisals. St Paul does 
speak bitterly of his opponents, though chiefly when he 
finds that they have injured his converts, as in the letter 
to the Galatians. Modern critics have exaggerated this 
element in a character which does not seem to have been 
fierce or implacable. He writes like a man engaged in a 
stern conflict against enemies who will give no quarter, 
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and who shrink from no treachery. But the sharpest 
expression that can be laid to his charge is the impatient, 
perhaps half humorous wish that the Judaisers who want 
to circumcise the Galatians might be subjected to a 
severer operation themselves (Gal. v, 12). The dominant 
impression that he makes upon us is that he was cast in 
a heroic mould. He is serenely indifferent to criticism 
and calumny; no power on earth can turn him from his 
purpose. He has made once for all a complete sacrifice 
of all earthly joys and all earthly ties ; he has broken (he, 
the devout Jewish Catholic) with his Church and braved 
her thunders; he has faced the opprobrium of being 
called traitor, heretic, and apostate; he has ‘ withstood 
to the face’ the Palestinian apostles who were chosen by 
Jesus and held His commission ; he has set his face to 
achieve, almost single-handed, the conquest of the Roman 
Empire, a thing never dreamed of by the Jerusalem 
Church ; he is absolutely indifferent whether his mission 
will cost him his life, or only involve a continuation of 
almost intolerable hardship. It is this indomitable 


courage, complete self-sacrifice, and single-minded devo- 


tion to a magnificently audacious but not impracticable 
idea, which constitute the greatness of St Paul's 
character. He was, with all this, a warm-hearted and 
affectionate man, as he proves abundantly by the tone of 
his letters.. His personal religion was, in essence, a pure 
mysticism; he worships a Christ whom he has ex- 
perienced as a living presence in his soul. The mystic 
who is also a man of action, and a man of action because 
he is a mystic, wields a tremendous power over other 
men. He is like an invulnerable knight, fighting in 
magic armour. 

It is an interesting and difficult question whether we 
should regard the intense moral dualism of the Epistle 
to the Romans as a confession that the writer has had 
an unusually severe personal battle with temptation. 
The moral struggle certainly assumes a more tragic 
aspect in these passages than in the experience of many 
saintly characters. We find something like it in Augus- 
tine, and again in Luther ; it may even be suggested that 
these great men have stamped upon the Christian 
tradition the idea of a harsher ‘clash of yes and no’ than 
the normal experience of the moral life can justify. But 
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it is not certain that the first person singular in such 
verses as ‘O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver 
me from this body of death ?’ is a personal confession at 
all. It may be for human nature generally that he is 
speaking, when he gives utterance to that consciousness 
of sin which was one of the most distinctive parts of the 
Christian religion from the first. It does not seem likely 
that a man of so lofty and heroic a character was 
ever seriously troubled with ignominious temptations. 
That he yielded to them, as Nietzsche and others have 
suggested, is in the highest degree improbable. Even if 
the self-reproaches were uttered in his own person, we 
have many other instances of saints who have blamed 
themselves passionately for what ordinary men would 
consider slight transgressions. Of all the Epistles, the 
Second to the Corinthians is the one which contains the 
most intimate self-revelations, and few can read it with- 
out loving as well as honouring its author. 

We know nothing of the Apostle’s residence at 
Jerusalem except the name of his teacher. But it was 
at this time that he became steeped in the Pharisaic 
doctrines which formed the framework in which his 
-earlier Christian beliefs were set. It is now recognised 
that Pharisaism, far from being the antipodes of Chris- 
tianity, was rather the quarter where the Gospel found 
its best recruits. The Pharisaic school contained the 
greater part of whatever faith, loyalty and piety re- 
mained among the Jewish people; and its dogmatic 
system passed almost entire into the earliest Christian 
Church, with the momentous addition that Jesus was 
the Messiah. A few words on the Pharisaic teaching 
which St Paul must have imbibed from Gamaliel are 
indispensable even in an article which deals with Paul, 
and not with Paulinism. 

The distinctive feature of the Jewish religion is 
not, as is often supposed, its monotheism. Hebrew 
religion in its golden age was monolatry rather than 
monotheism; and when Jahveh became more strictly 
‘the only God,’ the cult of intermediate beings came in, 
and restored a quasi-polytheism. The distinctive feature 
in Jewish faith is its historical and teleological character. 
The God of the Jew is not natural law. If the idea of 
necessary causation ever forced itself upon his mind, he 
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at once gave it the form of predestination. The whole 
of history is an unfolding of the divine purpose; and so 
history as a whole has for the Jew an importance which 
it never had for a Greek thinker, nor for the Hellenised 
Jew Philo. The Hebrew idea of God is dynamic and 
ethical; it is therefore rooted in the idea of Time. The 
Pharisaic school modified this prophetic teaching in two 
ways. It became more spiritual; anthropomorphisms 
were removed, and the transcendence of God above the 
world was more strictly maintained. On the other hand, 
the religious relationship became in their hands nar- 
rower and more external. The notion of .a covenant 
was defined more rigorously; the Law was practically 
exalted above God, so that the Rabbis even represent 
the Deity as studying the Law. With this legalism 
went a spirit of intense exclusiveness and narrow ecclesi- 
asticism. As God was raised above direct contact with 
men, the old animistic belief in angels and demons, which 
had lasted on in the popular mind by the side of the 
worship of Jahveh, was extended in a new way. A 
celestial hierarchy was invented, with names, and an 
infernal hierarchy too ; the malevolent ghosts of animism 
became fallen angels. Satan, who in Job is the crown- 
prosecutor, one of God’s retinue, becomes God’s adver- 
sary; and the angels, formerly manifestations of God 
Himself, are now quite separated from Him. A supra- 
mundane physics or cosmology was evolved at the same 
time. Above Zion, the centre of the earth, rise seven 
heavens, in the highest of which the Deity has His throne. 
The underworld is now first divided into Paradise and 
Gehenna. The doctrine of the fall of man, through his 
participation in the representative guilt of his first 
parents, is Pharisaic; as is the strange legend, which 
St Paul seems to have believed (2 Cor. xi, 3), that the 
Serpent carnally seduced Eve, and so infected the race 
with spiritual poison. Justification, in Pharisaism as 
for St Paul, means the sentence of acquittal. The bad 
receive in this life the reward for any small merits which 
they may possess; the sins of the good must be atoned 
for ; but merits, as in Roman Catholicism, may be stored 
and transferred. Martyrdoms especially augment the 
spiritual bank-balance of the whole nation. There was 
no Official Messianic doctrine, only a mass of vague 
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fancies and beliefs, grouped round the central idea of 
the appearance on earth of a supernatural Being, who 
should establish a theocracy of some kind at Jerusalem. 
The righteous dead will be raised to take part in this 
kingdom. The course of the world is thus divided into 
two epochs—‘ this age’ and ‘the age to come.’ A catas- 
trophe will end the former and inaugurate the latter. 
The promised deliverer is now waiting in heaven with 
God, until His hour comes; and it will come very soon. 
All this St Paul must have learned from Gamaliel. It 
formed the framework of his theology as a Christian for 
many years after his conversion, and was only partially 
thrown off, under the influence of mystical experience 
and of Greek ideas, during the period covered by the 
letters. The lore of good and bad spirits (the latter are 
‘the princes of this world’ in 1 Cor. ii, 6, 8) pervades the 
Epistles more than modern readers are willing to admit. 
It is part of the heritage of the Pharisaic school. 

It is very unlikely (in spite of Johannes Weiss) that 
St Paul ever saw Jesus in the flesh. But he did come in 
contact with the little Christian community at Jerusalem. 
These disciples at first attempted to live as strict mem- 
bers of the Jewish Church. They knew that the coming 
Messiah was their crucified Master, but this belief in- 
volved no rupture with Judaism. So at least they 
thought themselves; the Sanhedrin saw more clearly 
what the new movement meant. The crisis came when 
numerous ‘ Hellenists’ attached themselves to the Church 
—Jews of the Dispersion, from Syria, Egypt, and else- 
where. A threatened rupture between these and the 
Palestinian Christians was averted by the appointment 
of seven deacons or charity commissioners, among whom 
Stephen soon became prominent by the dangerously 
‘liberal’ character of his teaching. Philo gives impor- 
tant testimony to the existence of a ‘liberal’ school 
among the Jews of the Dispersion, who, under pretext 
of spiritualising the traditional law, left off keeping the 
Sabbath and the great festivals, and even dispensed 
with the rite of circumcision. Thus the admission of 
Gentiles on very easy terms into the Church was no new 
idea to the Palestinian Jews ; it was known to them as 
part of the shocking laxity which prevailed among their 
brethren of the Dispersion. With Stephen, this kind of 
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liberalism seemed to have entered the group of ‘ disciples.’ 
He was accused of saying that Jesus was to destroy the 
temple and change the customs of Moses. In his bold 
defence he admitted that in his view the Law was valid 
only for a limited period, which would expire so soon as 
Jesus returned as Messiah. This was quite enough for 
the Sanhedrin. They stoned Stephen, and compelled 
the ‘disciples’ to disperse and fly for their lives. Only 
the Apostles, whose devotion to the Law was well known, 
were allowed to remain. This last fact, briefly recorded 
in Acts, is important as an indication that the persecution 
was directed only against the liberalising Christians, and 
that these were the great majority. Saul, it seems, had 
no quarrel with the Twelve; his hatred and fanaticism 
were aroused against a sect of Hellenist Jews who 
openly proclaimed that the Law had been abrogated in 
advance by their Master, who, as Saul observed with 
horror, had incurred the curse of the Law by dying on a 
gibbet. All the Pharisee in him was revolted; and he 
led the savage heretic-hunt which followed the execution 
of Stephen. 

What caused the sudden change which so astonished 
the survivors among his victims? To suppose that 
nothing prepared for the vision near Damascus, that the 
apparition in the sky was a mere ‘bolt from the blue, is an 
impossible theory. The best explanation is furnished by a 
study of the Apostle’s character, which we really know 
very well. The author of the Epistles was certainly not 
a man who could watch a young saint being battered to 
death by howling fanatics, and feel no emotion. Stephen’s 
speech may have made him indignant; his heroic death, 
the very ideal of a martyrdom, must have awakened very 
different feelings. An undercurrent of dissatisfaction, 
almost of disgust, at the arid and unspiritual seminary 
teaching of the Pharisees now surged up and came very 
near the surface. His bigotry sustained him as a persecutor 
for a few weeks more; but how if he could himself see 
what the dying Stephen said that he saw? Would not 
that be a welcome liberation? The vision came in the 
desert, where men see visions and hear voices to this day. 
They were very common in the desert of Gobi when 
Marco Polo traversed it. ‘The Spirit of Jesus,’ as he 
came to call it, spoke to his heart, and the form of Jesus 
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flashed before his eyes. Stephen had been right; the 
Crucified was indeed the Lord from heaven. So Saul 
became a Christian; and it was to the Christianity of 
Stephen, not to that of James the Lord’s brother, that 
he was converted. The Pharisee in him was killed. 

The travelling missionary was as familiar a figure in 
the Levant as the travelling lecturer on philosophy. The 
Greek language brought all nationalities together. The 
Hellenising of the East had gone on steadily since the 
conquests of Alexander ; and Greek was already as useful 
as Latin in many parts of the West. A century later, 
Marcus Aurelius wrote his Confessions in Greek; and 
even in the middle of the 3rd century, when the tide was 
beginning to turn in favour of Latin, Plotinus lectured in 
Greek at Rome. Christianity, within a few years after 
the Crucifixion, had allied itself definitely with the speech, 
and therefore inevitably with the spirit, of Hellenism. At 
no time since have travel and trade been so free between 
the West of Europe and the West of Asia. A Phrygian 
merchant (according to the inscription on his tomb) made 
seventy-two journeys to Rome in the course of his 
business-life. The decomposition of nationalities, and 
the destruction of civic exclusiveness, led naturally to the 
formation of voluntary associations of all kinds, from 
religious sects to trade unions; sometimes a single 
association combined these two functions. The Oriental 
religions appealed strongly to the unprivileged classes, 
among which genuine religious faith was growing, while 
the official cults of the Roman Empire were unsatisfying 
in themselves and associated with tyranny. The attempt 
of Augustus to resuscitate the old religion was artificial 
and unfruitful. The living movement was towards a 
syncretism of religious ideas and practices, all of which 
came from the Eastern provinces and beyond them. The 
prominent features in this new devotion were the 
removal of the supreme Godhead from the world to a 
transcendental sphere ; contempt for the world and ascetic 
abnegation of ‘the flesh’; a longing for healing and re- 
demption, and a close identification of salvation with 
individual immortality ; and, finally, trust in sacraments 
(‘mysteries, in Greek) as indispensable means of grace 
or redemption. This was the Paganism with which 
Christianity had to reckon, as well as with the official 
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cult and its guardians. The established church it con- 
quered and destroyed; the living syncretistic beliefs it 
cleansed, simplified, and disciplined, but only absorbed by 
becoming itself a syncretistic religion. But besides 
Christians and Pagans, there were the Jews, dispersed 
over the whole empire. There were at least a million in 
Egypt, a country which St Paul, for reasons unknown to 
us, left severely alone; there were still more in Syria, 
and perhaps five millions in the whole Empire. In spite 
of the fecundity of Jewish women, so much emphasised 
by Seeck in his history of the Downfall of the Ancient 
World, it is impossible that the Hebrew stock should 
have multiplied to this extent. There must have been 
a very large number of converts, who were admitted, 
sometimes without circumcision, on their profession of 
monotheism and acceptance of the Jewish moral code. 
The majority of these remained in the class technically 
called ‘God-fearers, who never took upon themselves the 
whole yoke of the Law. These half-Jews were the most 
promising field for Christian missionaries; and nothing 
exasperated the Jews more than to see St Paul fishing 
so successfully in their waters. The spirit of propa- 
gandism almost disappeared from Judaism after the 
middle of the 2nd century. Judaism shrank again into 
a purely Eastern religion, and renounced the dangerous 
compromise with Western ideas. The labours of St Paul 
made an all-important parting of the ways. Their result 
was that Christianity became a European religion, while 
Judaism fell back upon its old traditions. 

It is very unfortunate that we have no thoroughly 
trustworthy records of the Apostle’s earlier mission 
preaching. The Epistles only cover a period of about 
ten years; and the rapid development of thought which 
can be traced during this short time prevents us from 
assuming that his earlier teaching closely resembled that 
which we find in the Letters. But if, during the earlier 
period, he devoted his attention mainly to those who 
were already under Jewish influence, we may be sure 
that he spoke much of the Messiahship of Jesus, and of 
His approaching return, these being the chief articles of 
faith in Judaic Christianity. This was, however, only the 
framework. What attracted converts was really the 
historical picture of the life of Jesus; his message of 
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love and brotherhood, which they found realised in the 
little communities of believers; and the abolition of all 
external barriers between human beings, such as social 
position, race, and sex, which had undoubtedly been 
proclaimed by the Founder, and contained implicitly the 
promise of an universal religion. We can infer what the 
manner of his preaching was from the style of the letters, 
which were probably dictated like extempore addresses, 
without much preparation. He was no trained orator, 
and he thoroughly disdained the arts of the rhetorician. 
His Greek, though vigorous and effective, is neither 
correct nor elegant. His eloquence is of the kind which 
proceeds from intense conviction, and from a thorough 
knowledge of Old Testament prophecy and psalmody 
—no bad preparation for a religious teacher. If at times 
he argued like a Rabbi, these frigid debates were as 
acceptable to ancient Jews as they are to modern Scots- 
men. And when he takes fire, as he deals with some 
vital truth which he has lived as well as learned and 
taught, he establishes his right to be called what he 
never aimed at being—a writer of genius. Such passages 
as 1 Cor. xiii, Phil. ii, Rom. viii, rank among the finest 
compositions in later Greek literature. Regarded merely 
as a piece of poetical prose, 1 Cor. xiii is finer than 
anything that had been written in the Greek language 
since the great Attic prose-writers. And if this was 
dictated impromptu, similar outbursts of splendid elo- 
quence were probably frequent in his mission-preaching. 
Their effect must have been overwhelming, when re- 
inforced by the flashing eye of the speaker, and by 
the absolute sincerity which none could doubt who saw 
his face and figure, furrowed by toil and scarred by 
torture. 

In addressing the Gentiles, we may assume that he 
followed the customary Jewish line of apologetic, 
denouncing the folly of idolatry—an aid to worship 
which is quite innocent and natural in some peoples, but 
which the Jews never understood ; that he spoke much 
of judgment to come; and especially that he contrasted 
the pure and affectionate social life of the Christian 
brotherhood with the licentiousness, cruelty, injustice, 
oppression, and mutual suspicion of Pagan society. This 
argument probably struck home in very many ‘ Gentile’ 
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hearts. The old civilisation, with all the brilliant qualities 
which make many moderns regret its destruction, rested on 
too narrow a base. The woman and the slave were 
left out, the woman especially by the Greeks, and the slave 
by the Romans. Acute social inequalities always create 
pride, brutality, and widespread sexual immorality. 
And when the structure which maintained these inequal- 
ities is itself tottering, the oppressed classes begin to feel 
that they are unnecessary, and to hope for emancipation. 
When St Paul drew his lurid pictures of Pagan society 
steeped in unnatural abominations, without hope for the 
future, ‘ hateful and hating one another,’ and then pointed 
to the little flock of Christians—among whom no one 
was allowed to be idle and no one to starve, and where 
family life was pure and mutual confidence full, frank 
and seldom abused—the woman and the slave, of whom 
Aristotle had spoken so contemptuously, flocked into his 
congregations, and began to organise themselves for that 
victory which Nietzsche thought so deplorable. 

It is not necessary in this article to traverse again the 
familiar field of St Paul’s missionary journeys. The first 
epoch, which embraces about fourteen years, had its 
scene in Syria and Cilicia, with a short tour in Cyprus 
and other parts of Asia Minor. The second period, which 
ends with the imprisonment in A.D. 58 or 59, is far more 
important. St Paul crosses into Europe; he works in 
Macedonia and Greece. Churches are founded in two of 
the great towns of the ancient world, Corinth and 
Ephesus. According to his letters, we must assume that 
he only once returned to Jerusalem from the great tour 
in the West, undertaken after the controversy with 
Peter; and that the object of this visit was to deliver the 
money which he had promised to collect for the poor 
‘saints’ at Jerusalem. He intended after this to go to 
Rome, and thence to Spain—a scheme worthy of the 
restless genius of an Alexander. He saw Rome indeed, 
but as a prisoner. ‘The rest of his life is lost in obscurity. 
The writer of the Acts does not say that the two 
years’ imprisonment ended in his execution ; and if it was 
so, it is difficult to see why such a fact should be suppressed. 
If the charge against him was at last dismissed, because 
the accusers did not think it worth while to come to 
Rome to prosecute it, St Luke’s silence is more explicable. 
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In any case, we may regard it as almost certain that 
St Paul ended his life under a Roman axe during the 
reign of Nero. 

‘There is hardly any fact’ (says Harnack) ‘ which 
deserves to be turned over and pondered so much as this, 
that the religion of Jesus has never been able to root 
itself in Jewish or even upon Semitic soil.’ This extra- 
ordinary result is the judgment of history upon the life 
and work of St Paul. Jewish Christianity rapidly 
withered and died. According to Justin, who must have 
known the facts, Jesus was rejected by the whole Jewish 
nation ‘with a few exceptions.’ In Galilee especially, 
few, if any, Christian Churches existed. There are other 
examples, of which Buddhism is the most notable, of a 
religion gaining its widest acceptance outside the borders 
of the country which gave it birth. But history offers 
no parallel to the complete vindication of St Paul’s policy 
in carrying Christianity over into the Graeco-Roman 
world, where alone, as the event proved, it could live. 
This is a complete answer to those who maintain that 
Jesus made no break with Judaism. Such a statement is 
only tenable if it is made in the sense of Harnack’s words, 
that ‘what Gentile Christianity did was to carry out a 
process which had in fact commenced long before in 
Judaism itself, viz. the process by which the Jewish 
religion was inwardly emancipated and turned into a 
religion for the world.’ But the true account would be 
that Judaism, like other great ideas, had to ‘die to live.’ 
It died in its old form, in giving birth to the religion of 
civilised humanity, as the Greek nation perished in giving 
birth to Hellenism, and the Roman in creating the 
Mediterranean empire of the Caesars and the Catholic 
Church of the Popes. The Jewish people were unable to 
make so great a sacrifice of their national hopes. With 
the matchless tenacity which characterises their race 
they clung to their tribal God and their temporal and 
local millennium. The disasters of a.D. 70 and of the 
revolt under Hadrian destroyed a great part of the race, 
and at last uprooted it from the soil of Palestine. But 
conservatism, as usual, has had its partial justification. 
Judaism has refused to acknowledge the religion of the 
civilised world as her legitimate child; but the nation 
has refused also to surrender its life. There are no more 
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Greeks and Romans; but the Jews we have always 
with us. 

St Paul saw that the Gospel was a far greater and 
more revolutionary scheme than the Galilean apostles 
had dreamed of. In principle he committed himself from 
the first to the complete emancipation of Christianity 
from Judaism. But it was inevitable that he did not at 
first realise all that he had undertaken. And fortunately 
for us, the most rapid evolution in his thought took place 
during the ten years to which his extant letters belong. 
It is exceedingly interesting to trace his gradual progress 
away from Apocalyptic Messianism to a position very 
near that of the Fourth Gospel. The evangelist whom we 
call St John is the best commentator on Paulinism. 
This is one of the most important discoveries of recent 
New Testament criticism. 

In the earliest Epistles—those to the Thessalonians— 
we have the naive picture of Messiah coming on the 
clouds, which, as we now know, was part of the 
‘Pharisaic tradition. In the central group the Christology 
is far more complex. Besides the Pharisaic Messiah, and 
the records of the historical Jesus of Nazareth, we have 
now to reckon with the Jewish-Alexandrian idea of the 
generic, archetypal man, which is unintelligible without 
reference to the Platonic philosophy. Philo is here a 
great help towards understanding one of the most diffi- 
cult parts of the Apostle’s teaching. We have also, fully 
developed, the mystical doctrine of the Spirit of Christ 
immanent in the soul of the believer, a conception which 
was the core of St Paul’s personal religion, and more than 
anything else emancipated him from apocalyptic dreams 
- of the future. We have also a fourth conception, quite 
distinct from the three which have been mentioned—that 
of Christ as a cosmic principle, the instrument in creation 
and the sustainer of all life in the universe. We must 
again have recourse to Philo and his doctrine of the 
Logos, to understand the genesis of this idea, and to the 
Fourth Gospel to find it stated in clear philosophical form. 
In this second period, these theories about the Person 
of Christ are held concurrently, without any attempt 
to reconcile or systematise them. The eschatology is 
being seriously modified by the conception of a ‘spiritual 
body,’ which is prepared for us so soon as our ‘ outward 
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man’ decays in death. The resurrection of the flesh is 
explicitly denied (1 Cor. xv, 50); but a new and incor- 
ruptible ‘ clothing’ will be given to the soul in the future 
state. Already the fundamental Pharisaic doctrine of 
the two ages—the present age and that which is to come 
—is in danger. St Paul can now, like a true Greek, 
contrast the things that are seen, which are temporal, 
with the things that are not seen, which are eternal. The 
doctrine of the Spirit as a present possession of Christians 
brings down heaven to earth and exalts earth to heaven ; 
the ‘Parousia’ is now only the end of the existing world- 
order, and has but little significance for the individual. 
These ideas have not displaced the earlier apocalyptic 
language; but it is easy to see that the one or the other 
must recede into the background, and that the Pharisaic 
tradition will be the one to fade. 

The third group of Epistles—Philippians, Colossians, 
and Ephesians—are steeped in ideas which belong to 
Greek philosophy and the Greek mystery-religions. It 
would be impossible to translate them into any Eastern 
language. The Rabbinical disputes with the Jews about 
justification and election have disappeared; the danger 
ahead is now from theosophy and the _ barbarised 
Platonism which was afterwards matured in Gnosticism. 
The teaching is even more Christocentric than before; 
and the Catholic doctrine of the Church as the body of 
Christ is more prominent than individualistic mysticism. 
The cosmology is thoroughly Johannine, and only awaits 
the name of the Logos. 

This receptiveness to new ideas is one of the most 
remarkable features in St Paul’s mind. Few indeed are 
the religious prophets and preachers whose convictions 
are still malleable after they have begun to govern the 
minds of others. St Paul had already proved that he was a 
man who would ‘follow the gleam,’ even when it called 
him to a complete breach with his past. And the further 
development of his thought was made much easier by 
the fact that he was no systematic philosopher, but a 
great missionary who was willing to be all things to all 
men, while his own faith was unified by his strength 
of purpose, and by the steady glow of the light within. 

It is difficult for us to realise the life of his 
little communities without importing into the picture 
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features which belong to a later time. The organisation, 
such as it was, was democratic. The congregation as a 
whole exercised a censorship over the morals of its 
members, and penalties were inflicted ‘by vote of the 
majority ’ (2 Cor. ii, 6). The family formed a group for 
religious purposes, and remained the recognised unit till 
the 2nd century. In Ignatius and Hermas we find the 
campaign against family churches in full swing. The 
meetings were like those of modern revivalists, and 
sometimes became disorderly. But of the moral beauty 
which pervaded the whole life of the brotherhoods there 
can be no doubt. Many of the converts had formerly led 
disreputable lives; but these were the most likely to 
appreciate the gain of being no longer outlaws, but 
members of a true family. The heathen were amazed 
at the kind of people whom the Christians admitted 
and treated like brethren; but in the first century 
scandals do not seem to have been frequent. Women, 
who were probably always the majority, enjoyed a con- 
sideration unknown by them before. The extreme 
importance attached by the early Church to sexual 
purity made it possible for them to mix freely with 
Christian men ; indeed, the strange and perilous practice 
of a ‘brother’ and a virgin sharing the same house 
seems to have already begun, if this is the meaning of 
the obscure passage in 1 Cor. vii, 36. 

Chastity and indifference to death were the two 
qualities in Christians which made the greatest impression . 
on their neighbours. Galen is especially interesting on 
the former topic. But we must add a third characteristic 
—the cheerfulness and happiness which marked the early 
Christian communities. ‘Joy’ as a,moral quality is a 
Christian invention, as a study of the usage of yapa in 
Greek will show. Even in Augustine’s time the temper 
of the Christians, ‘serena et non dissolute hilaris,’ was 
one of the things which attracted him to the Church. 
The secret of this happy social life was an intense 
realisation of corporate unity among the members of the 
confraternity, which they represented to themselves as 
a ‘mystery ’—a mystical union between the Head and 
members of a ‘body.’ It is in this conception, and not 
in ritual details, that we are justified in finding a real 
and deep influence of the mystery-cults upon Christianity. 
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The Catholic conception of sacraments as bonds uniting 
religious communities, and as channels of grace flowing 
from a corporate treasury, was as certainly part of the 
Greek mystery-religion as it was foreign to Judaism. 
The mysteries had their bad side, as might be expected in 
private and half-secret societies ; but their influence as a 
whole was certainly good. The three chief characteristics 
of mystery-religion were, first, rites of purification, both 
moral and ceremonial; second, the promise of spiritual 
communion with some deity, who through them enters 
into his worshippers; third, the hope of immortality, 
which the Greeks often called ‘deification, and which 
was secured to those who were initiated. 

It is useless to deny that St Paul regarded Christianity 
as, at least on one side, a mystery-religion. Why else 
should he have used a number of technical terms which 
his readers would recognise at once as belonging to the 
mysteries? Why else should he repeatedly use the word 
‘mystery’ itself, applying it to doctrines distinctive of 
Christianity, such as the resurrection with a ‘spiritual 
body, the relation of the Jewish people to God, and, 
above all, the mystical union between Christ and 
Christians? The great ‘mystery’ is ‘Christ in you, the 
hope of glory’ (Col. i, 27). It was as a mystery-religion 
that Europe accepted Christianity. Just as the Jewish 
Christians took with them the whole framework of 
apocalyptic Messianism, and set the figure of Jesus within 
it, so the Greeks took with them the whole scheme of 
the mysteries, with their sacraments, their purifications 
and fasts, their idea of a mystical brotherhood, and their 
doctrine of ‘salvation’ (cwrnpia is essentially a mystery 
word) through membership in a divine society, wor- 
shipping Christ as the patronal deity of their mysteries. 

Historically, this type of Christianity was the origin 
of Catholicism, both Western and Eastern; though it is 
only recently that this character of the Pauline churches 
has been recognised. And students of the New Testa- 
ment have not yet realised the importance of the fact 
that St Paul, who was ready to fight to the death against 
the Judaising of Christianity, was willing to take the 
first step, and a long one, towards the Paganising of it. 
It does not appear that his personal religion was of this 
type. He speaks with contempt of some doctrines and 
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practices of Pagan mysteries, and will allow no rapproche- 
ment with what he regards as devil-worship. In this he 
remains a pure Hebrew. But he does not appear to see 
any danger in allowing his Hellenistic churches to 
assimilate the worship of Christ to the honours paid to 
the gods of the mysteries, and to set their whole religion 
in this framework, provided only that they have no part 
nor lot with those who sit at ‘the table of demons ’—the 
sacramental love-feasts of the heathen mysteries. The 
dangers which he does see, and against which he issues 
warnings, are, besides Judaism, antinomianism and dis- 
order on the one hand, and dualistic asceticism on the 
other. He dislikes or mistrusts ‘the speaking with 
tongues’ (yAwoooXania), which was the favourite exhibition 
of religious enthusiasm at Corinth. (On this subject 
Prof. Lake’s excursus is the most instructive discussion 
that has yet appeared. The ‘Testament of Job’ and the 
magical papyri show that gibberish uttered in a state of 
spiritual excitement was supposed to be the language of 
angels and spirits, understood by them and acting upon 
them as a charm.) He urges his converts to do all things 
‘decently and in order.’ He is alarmed at signs of moral 
laxity on the part of self-styled ‘spiritual persons —a 
great danger in all times of ecstatic enthusiasm. He is 
also alive to the dangers connected with that kind of 
asceticism which is based on theories of the impurity of 
the body—the typical Oriental form of world-renuncia- 
tion. But he does not appear to have foreseen the 
unethical and polytheistic developments of sacramental 
institutionalism. In this particular his Judaising 
opponents had a little more justification than he is 
willing to allow them. 

There is something transitional about all St Paul’s 
teaching. We cannot take him out of his historical 
setting, as so many of his commentators in the 19th 
century tried todo. This is only another way of saying 
that he was, to use his own expression, a wise master- 
builder, not a detached thinker, an arm-chair philosopher. 
To the historian, there must always be something 
astounding in the magnitude of the task which he set 
himself, and in his enormous success. The future history 
of Europe and America for two thousand years, per- 
haps for all time, was determined by his missionary 
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journeys and hurried writings. It is impossible to guess 
what would have become of Christianity if he had never 
lived; we cannot even be sure that the name of Jesus 
would still be honoured amongst men. This stupendous 
achievement seems to have been due to an almost 
unique practical insight into the essential factors of a 
very difficult and complex situation. We watch him, with 
breathless interest, steering the vessel which carried the 
Christian Church and its fortunes through a narrow 
channel full of sunken rocks and shoals. With unerring 
instinct he avoids them all, and brings the ship, not 
into smooth water, but into the open sea, out of that 
perilous strait. And so far was his masterly policy from 
mere opportunism, that his correspondence has been 
‘ Holy Scripture’ for fifty generations of Christians, and 
there has been no religious revival within Christianity 
that has not been, on one side at least, a return to St 
Paul. Protestants have always felt their affinity with 
this institutionalist, mystics with this disciplinarian. 
The reason, put shortly, is that St Paul understood what 
most Christians never realise, namely, that the Gospel 
of Christ is not a religion, but religion itself. 
W. R. INGE. 
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Art. 4—THE CONTEMPORARY GERMAN DRAMA. 


1. Das deutsche Drama. By Berthold Litzmann. Ham- 
burg: Voss, 1887. 

2. Das Jiingste Deutschland. By Adalbert von Hanstein. 
Leipzig: Voigtlinder, 1901. 

3. Das deutsche Drama. By Sigismund Friedmann. 
Vol. 1. Leipzig: Seeman, 1903. 

4. Das Werden des neuen Dramas. By Edgar Steiger. 
Part u. Berlin: Fleischel, 1903. 

5. Dramaturgie des Schauspiels. By Heinrich Bulthaupt. 
Vol. tv. Oldenburg: Schulzesche Buchhandlung, 1905. 

6. Das deutsche Drama der Gegenwart. By Rudolph 
Lothar. Munich: Miiller, 1905. 

7. Le Drame Naturaliste en Allemagne. By L. Benoist- 
Hanappier. Paris: Alcan, 1905. 


THE Germans, after 1870-1, naturally bethought them- 
selves that it behoved them to achieve a literature com- 
mensurate with their victories. But such a literature 
was not forthcoming. Other and more pressing cares 
beset them. The vast sums they had taken for ransom 
seemed only to excite a frenzy of commercial speculation, 
resulting in disaster. New classes demanded recognition. 
The constant rise in the socialistic vote was significant of 
a widely-spread dissatisfaction; while, upon those who 
stood apart from commerce and politics, the doctrine of 
Schopenhauer lay like a dead weight, stifling all energy. 
Wagner himself, celebrating the primeval qualities of 
the race, bade his heroic figures tread the dim path of 
resignation and self-oblivion. 

At most, there was the consolation of the backward 
look. Freytag evoked ‘ Die Ahnen,’ the ancestors, in the 
long stages of their laborious progress. Ebers and Dahn 
resuscitated epoch after epoch, the life of which seemed 
more rich and picturesque than that of the present, 
Wolf and Baumbach, the successors of Scheffel, chirped 
lays of mild humour and pretty medievalism. Most 
popular of all was the operetta of Offenbach, with its 
light melodies and Parisian blague. Against the witchery 
of these, no barrier could be raised by the poets and 
tragedy-writers of the Munich School, who pursued 
formal beauty and were averse from contemplating 
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modern conditions. And even if Lindau, Blumenthal, 
and their fellows, made attempts to set forth contem- 
porary society, it was the drama of Sardou that they 
arranged or imitated. The old tale had renewed itself : 
‘ Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit.’ Nothing remained 
but to accept subservience to the art of the vanquished. 

At last, the spell of decadence seemed broken. The 
Meiningen troop, famed for ensemble acting and sump- 
tuous staging, produced Wildenbruch’s ‘ Die Karolinger’ 
in 1881. Hope was conceived of a Schiller reborn, or 
even of that modern Shakespeare who is the lasting 
object of German aspiration. Who could resist the 
glowing patriotism of ‘ Harold,’ the loyal Teuton ensnared 
by French perfidy and now avenged; or of ‘Der Men- 
nonit’ and ‘ Vater und Séhne,’ kindling the memory of 
the years in which Germany was liberating itself from 
the mailed hand of Napoleon? But the muse of patriot- 
ism is limited, and monotonous in repetition. ‘ Youngest 
Germany,’ as it was beginning to style itself, would not 
applaud ‘ Christopher Marlowe,’ poet and patriot. And 
when Wildenbruch, a soldier through the campaigns of 
1866 and 1870, and a scion of the Hohenzollern stock 
according to friends and foes, began to dramatise Bran- 
denburg-Prussian history in ‘Die Quitzows’ and its suc- 
cessors, they were careless of providential heroes who 
arose to rule at the nation’s need. 

The socialistic vote mounted higher and higher. 
Bismarck laboured alternately to conciliate and repress ; 
the new Emperor lent an ear to the cry of the suffering 
masses. If ‘Young Germany’ of the years before 1848 
was first liberal, and then radical, ‘Youngest Germany’ 
elected to be socialistic if anything, and rebellious to a 
certainty. Another Schiller! They abominated the old, 
with his wistful longing for Greek beauty and a har- 
monious culture, his fervent adhesion to Kant and the 
inward voice of duty. It was of no moment that he, in 
his time, had been youthful and rebellious. They dis- 
missed him in summary scorn, as ‘ Young Germany’ had 
dismissed Goethe. Long ago, the rebels of the ‘Storm 
and Stress’ period proclaimed Shakespeare and Rousseau 
as masters. Their successors had assimilated Darwin 
and Haeckel; they saw mankind necessarily obeying 
nature, heredity, and circumstance, in ways that flatly 
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contradicted all idle dreams of falsifying idealists. And 
they were sure that another Shakespeare, wholly modern, 
would find himself engaged in the relentless combat of 
youth against age, of the new against the traditional and 
the outworn. 

But how were they to win a hearing from a public 
still satisfied with the domestic magazines, still welcoming 
Ebers and Dahn, Wolf and Baumbach, Lindau and 
Blumenthal? The stage was closed against them. Pub- 
lishers did not solicit their wares. At least, they could 
institute clubs and manifest themselves in collective 
fervour. Slender resources forbade more than semi- 
private sheets of uncertain appearance. But in these 
they could issue high-sounding programmes, and brand 
the favourites of the public. It is true that their polemi- 
cal method was of the easiest. They roundly attacked 
what no one was greatly concerned to defend. They 
ignored Gotthelf, Hebbel, and Ludwig, not long dead ; 
Keller, Meyer, and Storm, still with them. Konradi, 
Henckell, Arno Holz and others, joined forces and issued 
an anthology, ‘Moderne Dichtercharakteren’ (1885). 
But, with the exception of Liliencron, they proved some- 
what scant of breath, for all their rebellious ardour, and 
were unable to hold the attention of the public. It was 
plain that the one conspicuous tribune of all, the stage, 
must be secured at whatever hazard, if the revolution 
was to be carried through. But what exactly should be 
proclaimed upon the stage, when it was won? Germans, 
‘youngest’ and ‘modern,’ ready to create the world anew, 
and date history from themselves, swore that somewhere 
or other, and beyond all doubt, some dramatist lay hidden 
for the seeking, some sage who could set forth the whole 
and unsparing truth of things. 

They came to recognise him at last in the Ibsen who 
so long had dwelt in exile among them. It was not the 
early Scandinavian plays of mingled romance and realism, 
or the historical tragedy of the ‘Crown Pretenders,’ or 
the world-drama of ‘Emperor and Galilean,’ that could 
inspire these sworn votaries of the ‘modern.’ ‘Brand,’ 
and its reverse, ‘Peer Gynt,’ waited for his later plays to 
illustrate them. The Ibsen they proclaimed was the 
naturalist, the critic of social conditions, the ‘ experi- 
mental’ dramatist who was fighting his way through the 
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liveliest opposition. Out of him they read what seemed 
sufficient. Present society rested on a basis of lies, and 
menaced ruin unless these lies could be destroyed. Truth 
develops; the truth of to-day cannot be that of the 
morrow. Woman is the equivalent of man; and each 
has his duties towards himself as well as towards others. 
After the manner of disciples, they could execute endless 
variations upon such themes, could push them to ex- 
tremes not warranted by the master, if well understood. 
And to Ibsen they could join Tolstoy, equally dissatisfied 
with the condition of society, and Zola, exposing its sores 
with the imperturbable mien of French naturalism. In 
the matter of dramatic technique, they were ready to 
exchange Ibsen’s close construction for a looser. Above 
all, they could neglect the fact that, with him, as with 
Tolstoy, naturalism was but a means, and not an end. 

Thus, they had chosen foreign masters, like the 
adolescent rebels of the ‘Storm and Stress.’ But, hostile 
as they might be to tradition, in the gradual study of 
their own national drama they could not fail to discover 
ancestors. Lessing and Schiller, Hebbel and Ludwig, 
each of these had furnished a notable specimen of the 
drame bourgeois, with an increasing measure of realism, 
even if they were considered to have shrunk from the 
last consequences of their theories. It only remained to 
broaden the middle-class till it included the lower; or 
rather to deal almost exclusively with this last. The 
Volkstiick again, the local piece, if intermittent in Ger- 
many, was continuously welcome in Austria. In Anzen- 
gruber (1839-89), Raimund had found a successor who, 
stripping away the last remnants of buffoonery and the 
fantastic, invested the life of the peasant with the deepest 
humour and tragedy. ‘Das Vierte Gebot,’ bringing to 
Anzengruber laurels that came all but too late, was 
performed, along with chosen works of the foreign 
masters, by the ‘ Free Stage’ of Berlin in 1889. 

The first season of this ‘Free Stage,’ a subscription 
theatre, uncontrolled by the censor, and founded by 
Brahm, Schlenther, and others, in imitation of the 
‘Théatre Libre’ of Antoine, brought the ‘modern’ to 
full prominence. But what dramatist was to represent 
Germany? Two young revolutionaries, Arno Holz and 
Johannes Schlaf, were sedulously endeavouring to carry 
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naturalism to its logical conclusion. The reproduction 
of reality, they thought, should be ‘ uncompromising.’ 
Length of time in art should approach as closely as 
possible to length of time in life, as measured by the 
minute hand of the clock. Sense impressions and the 
resulting moods should be intimately rendered. The 
personality of the author was to be reduced to a minimum. 
They had issued examples of their method in ‘ Papa 
Hamlet’ (1889), under a pseudonym suggestively Norwe- 
gian. All is dialogue, if you convert the brief epical 
statements of these stories into stage directions. Gerhart 
Hauptmann (who had exchanged the study of agriculture 
for that of sculpture, and now would be a man of letters) 
was introduced to these two. Fired at first by Byron, 
he had passed over to the desire of promoting social 
amelioration. But, as Holz doubtless urged upon him, 
naturalism is nothing if not objective. He and they, 
duly objective, would essay the dramatic form. Both 
plays were accepted by the ‘Free Stage.’ But Haupt- 
mann’s ‘Vor Sonnenaufgang,’ performed before ‘Die 
Familie Selicke,’ proved decisive, and placed him forth- 
with at the head of the whole movement. 

In Hauptmann, in Holz and Schlaf’s ‘Die Familie 
Selicke,’ and Schlaf’s ‘ Meister Oelze’ (1892), we have the 
drama of environment. And the drama of environment 
is the tragedy of misery. ‘ Vor Sonnenaufgang’ had been 
urged upon the directors of the ‘Free Stage’ as the 
‘completion of Ibsen.’ At all events, if there is much of 
Tolstoy’s ‘ Power of Darkness’ and Zola’s ‘ L’Assommoir’ 
in this first play, of ‘Rosmerholm’ in ‘ Kinsame Menschen,’ 
of ‘ Ghosts’ in ‘ Das Friedensfest,’ there is also not a little 
of Hauptmann in all three. Gloom and tender pity 
strive together. Heredity, that is to say the modern 
Fate, claims its victims. In ‘Vor Sonnenaufgang,’ 
alcohol enslaves not only the poor, but the rich. He who 
would follow the teaching of natural science must not 
wed his bride, lest the taint should be passed on; and she 
that had trusted to escape by his aid from the depths 
must have recourse to suicide. In like manner ‘Das 
Friedensfest ’’ would show that the family is fate, and ill- 
assorted marriages revenge themselves upon the children. 
Human hope and generosity may prompt a woman’s 
heart to endeavour the salvation of a threatened victim ; 
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but is her hope well founded? And, in ‘EKinsame Men- 
schen,’ they who would be true to themselves and master 
circumstance become conscious that, far from being free to 
follow the cult of individualism, they labour under invin- 
cible weakness, and are like to die of the effort to be strong. 

‘Die Weber’ (1892), which marked the zenith of the 
naturalistic movement, presents the tragic fatality of 
economic conditions. History tells how the weaver- 
peasants of Silesia suffered, and were driven to insurrec- 
tion, in 1844. (Hauptmann knew of it by family tradi- 
tion, and could hear the tale from the lips of survivors.) 
No hero is to be sought for in the piece, any more than in 
its predecessors. Or, for hero, Hunger itself hovers above 
these types and groups, as above the desperate people of 
Numantia in the drama of Cervantes. That the Social 
Democrats should seize upon the play and claim it for 
their own was easy to understand, though Hauptmann 
declared his impartiality. That the one victim slain 
upon the stage should be the one weaver of simplest 
piety and ‘passive resistance,’ was a grim stroke of irony 
too tempting to be forgone; while again the bare facts 
are so certain and appalling, that an audience might well 
be hushed in grief that such things could be, and the still 
resolve that no repetition shall be possible. Instead, these 
pictures of hopeless misery and frenzied destructiveness 
were greeted by tumultuous applause, and art defeated 
in effect the will and purpose of the artist. 

But, in this new awakening of the German drama, 
Hauptmann had a rival. Sudermann’s ‘Frau Sorge’ is 
to be ranked among the best of German novels. Two 
years later, in his ‘ Katzensteg,’ it was manifest that he 
must inevitably pass from the novel to the drama. 
Shortly after the semi-private production of ‘Vor 
Sonnenaufgang’ upon the ‘Free Stage,’ Sudermann’s 
‘Ehre’ was offered to the general public, and hailed at 
once as completing the victory of naturalism, the presence 
of elements other than naturalistic being overlooked in 
the hour of triumph. But the differences of method 
presently came to be discerned. Though Sudermann, like 
Ibsen, had closely studied French technique, and though, 
like Ibsen again, he preached individualism, the adhe- 
rents of Hauptmann, ever growing in numbers, would have 
none of him. He was summarily judged to be ‘ theatrical.’ 
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Anyone finding aught to admire in him, then or now, at 
once revealed himself the unspeakable Philistine. ‘Sodoms 
Ende’ (1891), they declared, was the plain end of Suder- 
mann. The provinces might prove recalcitrant against 
the verdict, but in Berlin a Hauptmann-cult was dominant, 
and spread precisely because it claimed to be exclusive. 
If Hauptmann, the master, seemed to fall behind himself 
in any new piece, it was by way of a happy interlude; if 
Sudermann, it was an ever lower depth of failure. They 
did not care to consider that, in Sudermann’s dramas of 
social criticism, he was the satirist, desirous of strength 
in colour and line; that he was wholly the dramatist, and 
unable to conceive a play that should not be ‘ effective.’ 
If, under the stress of objection, he laboured to eschew 
effect, as in ‘Schmetterlingsschlacht’ and ‘Gliick im 
Winkel,’ they still were not to be appeased. He was 
mitigating realism to please the sentimental. He was 
serving up the ‘happy ending,’ well aware of what really 
must follow after the fall of the curtain. Hauptmann, 
indeed, might leave the question open at the end of 
‘Das Friedensfest’; but Hauptmann, they were sure, 
authorised one to be as rigorously pessimistic as one 
should be. And that ‘Magda’ should be dragged over 
the two hemispheres by the most illustrious ladies of the 
stage, that it should grip and thrill its audiences, over- 
riding all such hesitation as may come in the after- 
reflection, according to the wont of dramatic dramas— 
that was a mere proof of its worthlessness. 

Must the drama, in order to be natural, be undramatic ? 
At all events, the general technique and principles of 
‘uncompromising’ realism may readily be deduced from 
the practice of Holz and Schlaf, of Hauptmann and the 
disciples who, in their beginnings, paid homage to him. 
The drama should not endeavour to prove anything. It 
is not to proceed from, or embody, any abstract idea, or 
express the opinions of its author. It is to be objective, 
much like natural science when it is content to describe 
phenomena and exhibit the chain of cause and effect. 
From the life presented on the stage, as from life itself, 
it is allowable to draw such conclusions as you will; but 
you must not necessarily suppose that these are the 
conclusions which the dramatist requires you to draw, or 
that they are his own. It is upon the individual features 
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of the personage set before you that stress is laid, and 
not upon those features which he shares with other 
members of the class to which he belongs. In the older 
drama, it had been sought to make action flow, as it 
were, from character; man was the architect of his own 
fortunes. But natural science has now called strict 
attention to the supreme power of environment. This 
reference to man’s surroundings, indeed, is no new thing, 
even in the drama. But now it is incumbent to exhibit 
man as the result and product of his ancestry, of his soil 
and food and education, of the social and economical 
conditions amid which he is born and developes. And, 
this being so, drama is no longer to be presented as a 
victory or defeat of the will, or as the outcome of faults 
that procure their own expiation. Man is subject to the 
universal determinism, the interdependent play of natural 
forces. To observe him truthfully, and to set him upon 
the stage as he is observed, is to recognise the absurdity 
of that dramatic action in which a beginning and an end 
are sharply severed from the unceasing and onward flow 
of things, and forthwith to dismiss the complication of 
unlikely events in which the elder dramatists entangled 
him. Thus it is advisable, or even peremptory, if the 
truth of life is to be mirrored, that action should be of 
the simplest, or barely action at all in the sense which 
has usually been given it. In a couple of hours, the 
group of individuals selected will sufficiently display 
themselves in contrast and conflict. And it follows that 
they shall converse with each other as at home and 
abroad, not in the concentrated style deemed necessary 
for the purposes of the stage; while monologue, and the 
heightened imagery and musical rhythm by which 
dramatists have sought to reveal the inward working of 
their heroes, and express for them that which they lacked 
eloquence to express for themselves, must for obvious 
reasons be wholly discarded. 

In answer to all or much of which, it must suffice to 
point out that realism defeats itself if pushed to an excess. 
He is the best realist who best produces upon his audience 
an illusion of life; and it must be left to him to select the 
means by which he is to produce this illusion. Rules 
stiffen into conventions. Philosophical and scientific con- 
ceptions of life are exposed to vicissitude. And ‘ Youngest 
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Germany’ was to discover this with an almost amazing 
promptness. The dramatists found themselves ready to 
modify their deepest convictions, and to maintain or 
discard the particularities of their technique according as 
best suited their still newer aims. Thus, choice of method 
is now entirely open; with the exception, perhaps, of the 
stage ‘ aside,’ that which was banned is employed equally 
with that which was prescribed. 


Meanwhile, the victory of the naturalistic drama was 
apparently complete. The men of the older generation 
seemed prepared to forget their late opposition, and over- 
look the contumely with which they had been treated. 
Success, indeed, lay in the application of the new dramatic 
canon. The public must be served according to its wish. 
The accustomed providers of theatrical wares, Lindau 
and Lubline, for example, could surely suit themselves to 
the passing fashion, and be ‘literary. Fulda, who, in 
his. ‘Sinngedichten, had shaped epigrams against the 
‘Moderns,’ deserted for a while the eclectic school of 
Munich. Paul Heyse, indeed, the head of the school, 
remained embittered in criticism. On the other hand, 
Wildenbruch honestly laboured in ‘ Haubenlerche’ and 
‘Meister Balze’ to approach naturalism. But,so doing, 
he overstepped the sphere of his own strongly-marked 
personality. The victory seemed complete, and the ideal 
of the naturalists carried into effect. But, as Ibsen and 
Renan would say, it is highly dangerous for an ideal to 
become materialised. It outlives itself; the moment of 
victory is the prelude of the fall. The enthusiasm which 
went to produce it turns away, and towards still another 
ideal to be embodied. In 1893, Hauptmann wrote 
‘Hannele,’ a dream-poem for the stage. A poor Silesian 
girl-child is driven by cruelty to her death, and comforted 
in her latest hours by a vision of heaven. It was still the 
naturalistic drama of misery. Biology, the psychology 
that is physiological, met with acknowledgment. The 
stages of delirium were carefully marked, and the transi- 
tions from the waking to the dreamy state deftly 
modulated. The naturalistic critics laid stress on this, 
and maintained that the vision was wholly determined 
and moulded by the antecedents of the girl’s parentage 
and environment; while their opponents pointed out 
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that the whirl of delirium admits no portraiture, and 
that the figures of the dream were such as no village- 
child could fashion for itself. It was the poet using his 
privilege of shaping forth that which is dimly felt by 
his characters. And it was the poet passing from 
naturalism to honeyed verse at last. 

However that may be, the aim and direction of the 
German drama were suddenly changed. Far from urging 
his victory, it was as if the leader had bidden his troops 
make instant retreat. To be precise, already in this same 
year of 1893 Fulda had won success by his ‘ Talisman,’ 
presenting in smooth verse and oriental garb the legend 
of the conflict between Being and Appearance, known to 
childhood in the form given to it by Andersen in ‘The 
Emperor’s New Clothes. And Pohl’s Indian drama, 
‘Vasantasena, wrought after the play attributed to 
King Sdadraka, had not failed of its welcome. But these 
Mérchen, and ‘Hannele’ itself, were symptoms rather 
than causes of the change that was to befall the stage, 
this development, as it were, by contraries. Hauptmann, 
indeed, followed the bent of his nature, not only in con- 
tinuing his dramas of painful truth—‘ Fiihrmann Henschel’ 
being in many respects the masterpiece of the naturalistic 
movement—but also when he sought such poetical con- 
solation and hope as he might allow himself. As for 
‘Die Versunkene Glocke’ or ‘ Und Pippa tanzt,’ perchance 
some later and fairer race of humanity might live out the 
joy, while eschewing the woe, of these symbolical and 
romantic visions. 

The naturalistic drama was dominant for at least two 
years longer. But the call for romance was sounding 
from all sides; or if not for romance, then,for something, 
or anything, that was not naturalism. Hermann Bahr, 
ever in the forefront of the literary movement, had 
drawn attention to the French School of Symbolists, who 
had occupied the place of a naturalism grown wearied 
and wearisome. For an interval his tidings fell on 
dull ears. But the wider horizon was being sought. 
Dramatists were no longer to be satisfied with the 
originality which results from voluntary ignorance, or 
concentration upon a single point. They awoke to the 
comprehension that Ibsen the naturalist was also a 
symbolist, a mystic. Despairing of the present, he 
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counselled the optimism of the forward view. His 
demand for individuality was, in its essence, a claim for 
the rights of subjectivity. And, thus, they raised no 
objection when Schlaf, in ‘Der Bann, turned im- 
pressionist, and in ‘Gertrud’ expressed the romantic 
longing for escape from sordid circumstances. They 
now admired Hauptmann, not for his impartiality and 
absence of purpose, but because he pleaded and 
arraigned, posed problems, lyrically sighed and hoped 
for a world ‘apart from the sphere of our sorrow,’ in 
each and all of his dramas from the first. It was no 
longer enough to be the clear mirror of whatever lay 
around them. They were ready to ask what, after all, 
was this ‘reality’ by which they had sworn. Even in 
the name of natural science, could they claim to talk of 
the world as it really is? Thoughts and feelings alone 
were real. Things were as they seemed. To each they 
seemed different; and each differed from himself 
according to his mood. The beauty or ugliness of things 
without was fashioned by human vision, was mystery 
interpreted by the seer. Knowledge of the macrocosm 
should be sought in the microcosm. Personality was 
creative, and man the measure of all things. 

And so the whilom naturalists sought a return to 
idealism. They would pay homage again to beauty, and 
labour to restore the classical. They were eager to 
recant their detestation of Schiller, and revere for 
master the Goethe whom, of late, they had barely 
saluted in passing. Only, as there is no restoration of 
past conditions, as the present and the future are moulded 
by the immediate past, it was a neo-idealism, a neo- 
romanticism, that they craved and demanded. And 
whatever form it might take, it was at least agreed 
they must renounce that pessimism into which, after 
banning Schopenhauer, they had fallen once more as 
naturalists. To that end, it was well to disregard the 
hypothetical teachings of biology, which cast man from 
his high estate, and bound him, a pitiful slave, in the 
iron bonds of universal detérminism. They would be in 
themselves, and present upon the stage, heroic figures, 
men of might and light and joy. Politics, the social 
democracy, the hungry masses and their desires for a 
sordid materialism, were no longer a matter of concern 
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to ‘noble anarchists, to aristocrats and high-soaring 
individualists who, with eyes straining towards the dawn, 
were already exultant. And meanwhile, as they waited 
for the advent and consummation, they well knew how 
to fleet the time. It was open to them to ‘live their 
lives, to leave nothing untasted of the banquet spread 
before them. And not a few of them could effect a 
speedy transition from the social question to the sexual. 
If hitherto they had battled in common for the emancipa- 
tion of woman, their watchword now was to be a supreme 
scorn of the unspeakable sex, that dire clog upon the hero 
in his course of adventurous risk. 

It was apparent that they had found a new master, 
and this time a native. And, as is the wont of disciples, 
they chose from the body of teaching offered them that 
which seemed best to serve their purposes, at the risk of 
misunderstanding it. The rise of Nietzsche’s influence 
dates from 1889, the year in which the naturalistic drama 
was winning its first triumphs; and it barely waited for 
the fall of naturalism to sweep all before it. If the 
Hebbel whom they were now reading, and seeing upon 
the stage, had shown himself the advocate of a Titanic 
individualism, he yet had declared that sovereignty of 
eternal law against which the most strenuous rebel must 
tragically break. Ibsen had gone far to dethrone the 
law. But Ibsen, like Hebbel, was a moralist; he had his 
scruples. Sceptically criticising his own scepticism, he 
greatly doubted that any given individual was worthy 
and competent to be an individualist. Ibsen had 
destroyed that he might reconstruct; and then he had 
hesitated in reconstruction. Nietzsche, frenzied in 
destruction, all-risking and ruthless, urging a paramount 
individualism, claiming to supersede morality, had 
wrought ruin within himself half-way in his career. He 
had spoken somewhat, indeed, of lives that, full of love, 
should confer blessing ; but twilight had fallen upon his 
over-taxed brain before he could well advance to the 
simple distinction drawn by Ibsen between the ‘lebe dir’ 
and the ‘lebe dich,’ between the futile life of selfishness 
and the life that exalts itself the better to serve the 
common weal, and to further the common exaltation. 

Ibsen and Nietzsche, like Heine and Joachim of Floris, 
looked with yearning for that which was to come, for the 
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kingdom of the new humanity. This was the romanticism 
of the forward look, which the new dramatists deter- 
mined to cherish. Along with this, they were able to 
remember or forget, as occasion served, the biological 
lessons they had learned, and the chill comparisons which 
Ibsen had drawn between the actual weakness of present 
man and the free and joyous might that was to be desired. 
And, delighting in the further complications that might 
ensue, they could welcome new masters—Maeterlinck, 
with his figures that bode of death and are tremulous 
before the voice of the subconscious; Strindberg, who 
hated woman, whereas Nietzsche had lyrically deigned to 
consider her the lightsome plaything of the warrior in his 
interval of rest; Gabriele d’Annunzio, Oscar Wilde and 
George Bernard Shaw. 


From 1889 to 1893 the course of the naturalistic drama 
was as readily to be traced as that of a river which 
broadly pursues its way after its head-streams have met. 
Afterwards, the river parts and shapes itself into a delta. 
There are cross connexions from one current to another ; 
and each is as if it were about to silt itself up. 

However, it is certain that, before and after 1893, the 
German theatre is that of Ibsen, and that this epoch is 
not at its end. There are two chief divisions that impose 
themselves: the neo-romantic drama, and the naturalistic 
which refused to accept defeat. The one would seem to 
further the book-drama rather than that of the stage, 
or at least to require a new stage in which poetry, music, 
and the ‘ plastic’ of scenery and acting are fused in pro- 
portions that differ from those employed by Wagner. 
And the history of the other is that of an attempted and 
gradually effected compromise between naturalism and 
the wonted practice of the stage. The playwright is still 
enamoured of truth, but he recognises his dependence 
upon the public. He endeavours, with whatever reluc- 
tance, to supply what he conceives they demand from 
him. It is also to be remembered that, if the German 
drama, from 1889 to 1893, was the supreme and dominant 
form of literary art, thenceforward it had the novel as a 
rival in popular favour. 

If the new drama was to be romantic, the fairy lore of 
the Mdrchen offered itself as natural and appropriate to 
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the German spirit. In ‘Die Versunkene Glocke,’ Haupt- 
mann achieved a masterpiece, embodying the teachings 
of Ibsen, Nietzsche, and himself. Here are nature, myth, 
legend and moral, in one; a poet’s confession, and a tale 
that is told concerning each and all. And the interpreta- 
tion is what you will, as befits the elusive fashion of the 
Mdrchen. The artist would be in union with nature, 
and dwell upon the heights; but conscience draws him 
back to the valley, and the practice of wonted duties 
towards his fellowmen. He can but die of his inward 
conflict ; not for him is the realm of the sunrise. The 
superman is yet to come; nature and art may now but 
meet and sever, loving and inimical by turns. Not by 
naturalism may a poet climb the heights. Moreover, he 
is drawn back earthwards, even because he cannot close 
his heart against the pity for man’s estate. He must 
shape, and live amid, natural dramas of misery. But at 
least he may yearn for the fairer life, though hampered 
by self-criticism, and conscious that he is but a man of 
the transition, halting between the past and the future, 
unable to reconcile poetry and fact, prevented from dwell- 
ing either upon the mount or in the valley, since the air 
is too rarefied aloft ‘on the other side of good and evil,’ 
and since he stifles among the men of the valley, who 
claim to know what is right and wrong, and yet are un- 
dutiful, contradicting their knowledge by their actions. 
Interpretation being open, this may serve. Hauptmann, 
indeed, is his own interpreter in ‘ Und Pippa tanzt.’ But 
he uses a hero-spokesman who is German to the core, 
given to Griibelei, to oracular and baffled profundity of 
analysis and comment. And in ‘Der arme Heinrich,’ for 
all its dreamy close of joy, it is almost to be regretted 
that he should have found it necessary to rewrite the 
Golden Legend that Hartmann von der Aue long ago 
set forth in its sweet naiveté. Hauptmann offers bribes 
in the Job-like laments that pass into Promethean im- 
precations. But how were biology and the miracle to be 
confronted? The legend being reduced to the inward 
workings of two souls, disease is apparently to be regarded 
as symbolical of that pessimism which was to be over- 
come by the ‘will to live.’ But leprosy is stillborn; and 
Hauptmann glides over the cure of it as though it were 
some trivial matter to be dismissed without enquiry. 
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The Marchen of Maeterlinck, the ‘theatre for marion- 
ettes,’ being sui generis, imitation was too obvious. But 
it could be resolved into its elements for new syntheses. 
As for the subconscious grown dimly articulate, the 
latest science or pseudo-science could be drawn upon. 
Prszybyszewski, for example, in ‘Das grosse Gliick,’ 
claimed to have penetrated into man’s inmost recesses. 
For such investigation, are we not to use our marrows 
rather than our brains? Fever, also, is to be cultivated 
in place of health; and ecstasy, or even madness, offers 
the last resource. But audiences remain bewildered. 
They lack the training to know that knowledge of 
motives is impossible; that speech and act are misleading 
tokens, symbols often of the very opposite to what one 
might suppose, and even then afford no matter of 
certainty. And what of Death? In Maeterlinck, as 
already in Hofmann, the ghostly visitants of the elder 
drama had become invisible and inward. But there was 
no reason why Death and the Devil, taking shape again, 
as in the plate of Albert Diirer, should not play out 
dreamy parts amid seeming reality. Lothar, Windholz, 
Mdller, Hofmannsthal, exhibited Death as the teacher of 
wisdom—the wisdom, old as time, that would reap the 
fullness of joy in life, just because death is ever at hand. 
And the sphere of the ‘danse macabre’ was presently to 
be claimed by Wedekind. 

But the influence of Nietzsche was strong enough to 
urge the dramatists away from medievalism, and the 
romantic Achim von Arnim or Clemens Brentano whom 
they might have rediscovered, to the study of the Italian 
Renaissance. Here surely were to be found the fore- 
runners of the superman. But neither Burchhardt nor 
the Chronicles could serve them effectually. They could 
set on foot some Machiavellian adventurer or despot, 
bandy phrases and tirades of neo-paganism, win over 
stage-managers to essay the reproduction of pomp and 
glamour ; but the play would persist in failing to shape 
itself to any issue of dramatic necessity. In Schnitzler’s 
‘Der Schleier der Beatrice’ (1900) there is beauty of 
workmanship, and brave resolve to be classic; poison and 
the dagger are prompt. But these heroes vastly overrate 
their own importance and the quality of their passions. 
The feeble and capricious heart of a woman who shifts 
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her love thrice within an evening is matched by weak 
and womanish suitors who are swayed according to the 
state of their nerves and the mood of the hour. Like 
spoiled children, they would peevishly fling away their 
lives, if their momentary fancies are crossed. They play 
with life and death, eloquently and in‘ strong ’ situations ; 
but they choose to die for little reason, or choose to live 
for next to none at all except that of ‘affirming ’ life and 
optimism. Max Halbe’s ‘ Der Eroberer,’ Felix Dérmann’s 
‘Der Herr von Abadessa ’—these and others of their kind 
only prove that supermen are not for the stage. Like 
the heroes of the ‘Storm and Stress’ period, they are 
profuse in high and vaunting speech, but break down, 
and upon the slightest occasion. Nietzsche confessed 
that the exceptionally dowered individualists, whom his 
imagination evoked for him, never, perhaps, existed else- 
where; and the Nietzsche dramatists fail to body them 
forth in dramatic logic. Dérmann’s hero, indeed, by the 
favour of the author, is allowed to compass a mighty 
domain; but he suddenly remembers that Faust, like 
Lessing, preferred to seek rather than to find and hold, 
and so would quit his realm forthwith. While, with 
regard to Maeterlinck’s ‘ Monna Vanna,’ the one Renais- 
sance drama that drew eager audiences, the critics in the 
van of the movement felt confirmed in their newest creed 
that appeal should rather be made to the public than 
to the select few, or shook their heads in chastened 
regret that Monna Vanna, and the piece itself, were no 
better than they should be. 

Beyond the Renaissance lay Greece, to be regarded 
with the vision of Nietzsche and not with that of 
Winckelmann and Goethe. Nietzsche had shown them 
the way. Winckelmann and Goethe, it would seem, had 
been duped by the solemn beauty of the statues and 
tragedies wherewith Phidias and the poets had laboured 
to hold up an ideal of the proud strength that fronts 
life and death, wearing an impenetrable mask of smiles. 
But they had laboured in vain; the Athenians, far 
from moulding themselves after the pattern afforded 
them, remained but a frivolous and altruistic herd lost 
in slavish morality, despite their empire won by the 
unscrupulous hand. Accordingly, Hofmannsthal, the 
Viennese poet, a ‘ Parnassian’ withdrawing from a crude 
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world into the realm of art, would resuscitate the heroic 
masters of Mycenae, the pre-Dorian conquerors, in their 
true lineaments; joyous and grim, fearless and grand- 
iosely frightful. As Taine somewhere says, we delight to 
contemplate monsters behind the safe cage of art. With 
unsuspected power, Hofmannsthal presented in ‘ Electra’ 
(1903) the frenzied orgy of Dionysus in place of the 
serenity which befits the cult of the sun-clear and 
harmonious Apollo. Sophocles had lifted the legend 
away from ‘blond barbarity’; now the whole was almost 
reduced to a monologue of hidden hatred and exultant 
bloodthirstiness. : 

- The new code of individualism, claiming to supersede 
both religion and ethics, did not prevent attempts being 
made to achieve religious drama. Wildbrandt, of the 
Munich School, but long independent, whose Roman 
dramas, staged in Vienna during the seventies, had been 
taken as only too faithful portraits of contemporary 
decadence, combined Nietzsche and theosophy in his sym- 
bolical ‘Meister von Palmyra’ (1889). The architect of 
Palmyra, joyously affirming life, is doomed to live on, 
accompanied by a figure ever returning to his side in new 
existences and varied conditions. At length he learns 
his lesson of transmigratory progress, and would renew 
by death the individuality he has exhausted. There is so 
much excellence in the piece that one almost forgets 
to ask what precise measure of increasing purification is 
exhibited in the exemplified reincarnations, and almost 
fails to remember that the theory of Karma creates more 
difficulties than it solves. A wider dramatic field was 
open if a modification of the popular medieval plays of 
religious history could be effected. But audiences and 
the Censor had to be considered. Sudermann in 
‘ Johannes ’ (1898), and Paul Heyse in ‘ Maria von Mag- 
dala’ (1899), made the attempt, consulting reverence by 
the device of an invisible protagonist. In both cases, the 
Censor prohibited, withdrew the prohibition, and ensured 
public curiosity. But, in Heyse, it was the scene of the 
stoning which thrilled the spectators, not the Judas, dis- 
missed lover and traitor because of jealousy conceived, 
nor even the Mary who makes her heroic refusal, in the 
way of Shakespeare’s Isabella. Sudermann dealt with 
the typical tragedy of predecessors. He would also 
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exhibit the victory of love over one who, somehow or 
other, has studied in Nietzsche the ‘ moral of the masters.’ 
But his John the Baptist is, as it were, static. Brooding 
over his internal conflict, gradually learning his incom- 
pleteness and supersession, he is inactive and ineffectual 
—the figure of a book-drama, a poem. On the stage the 
interest halts until the court of Herod is reached. Then 
it is ‘Sodom’s Ende’ once again, upon a glowing and 
romantic scale ; the Baptist’s victory in defeat is forgotten 
in the whirl of excitement. The conflict of belief, also, 
that favourite theme of ‘ Young Germany’ after 1830, did 
not fail to get itself presented in the dramas of Dreyer, 
Flaischlen, Lilienfein, and others, each with a contemp- 
tuous rejection of traditional principles. But the critics 
in the van of the movement regarded the theme as 
antiquarian and musty. How was conflict possible, now 
that Nietzsche and they had discovered the region ‘ beyond 
good and evil’? 

But, none the less, the new dramatists were unable to 
incarnate their creed in commanding and definite figures. 
All too humanly, as their own phrase goes, they read out 
of Nietzsche little more than radical egoism and obvious 
hedonism. And, thus, there is too much in their plays 
after the order of Flaischlen’s ‘ Toni Sturmer,’ or Servaes’ 
‘Stickluft,’ or Bahr’s ‘Der Meister, with their unhappy 
paradoxes of erotic casuistry. In the drama, mystical 
and romantic, the rise of Gabriele d’Annunzio, and 
the rapturous acclamation of Oscar Wilde’s ‘Salome,’ 
prompted to new efforts in the way of subtle analysis 
and lyrical passion. But, ‘Salome’ being declared the 
crown and summit of all art that depends on ‘ Stimmung,’ 
the whole gamut of Dionysian orgy, the very tumult of 
beauty, there was, it would seem, no second subject of 
the kind available, do what they would to dower the 
stage with ‘Du Sang, de la Volupté, et de la Mort,’ to use 
the title of Maurice Barrés’ book. Greiner in ‘Der Liebes- 
kénig,’ Eulenberg in ‘Ritter Blaubart,’ Heiberg in ‘ Die 
Tragédie der Liebe,’ could only traffic a little with ‘ Sadic’ 
perversity ; while Wedekind, sardonically smiling, draws 
the conclusion of the whole matter. A ‘poéte maudit,’ 
Satanical, he holds up to life a mirror that distorts. It 
is in the very distortion that we are to detect the true 
lineaments of life. For life, in its essence, is a hideous 
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and hopeless jest. Civilisation of itself is so completely 
‘perverse,’ that caricature alone can suitably portray it. 
The artist can but laugh and mourn at a crazy world and 
the imbecility of men who follow the bidding of the 
nature within them. Down they hurtle to their destruc- 
tion; and what yearning can retrieve them from the 
abyss of woe into which they plunged? In short, these 
‘immoral’ plays might well be used as bugbears to scare 
foolish folk from vice. Or are they but the cynical 
sketch-book of a Mephistopheles turned artist, of an 
artist posing as Mephistopheles ? 

With Wedekind, there might seem to be an end alike 
of naturalism and romance. But here was G. B. Shaw, to 
give a new zest to the discussion of standing problems. 
Heroism, or the desire for it, lately banned in the name 
of natural science, had been revived and cherished by 
neo-romance. But Shaw would sweep all romance and 
heroism to the winds in laughing contempt. At first it 
was not known what to make of him. Then, at the cost 
of a little ingenuity, good Germans could delight in Shaw, 
and still adhere to Nietzsche. For did not both aim at 
the same goal? Both would be quit of the old to make 
place for the new. Some of his critics, politically minded, 
urged that, the English being wholly degenerate, as was 
shown by this keen observer of them, the British Empire 
offered itself an easy prey. To others, his kinship with 
Nietzsche was manifest in the fact that, like the master, 
he had passed through a series of illusions. Marx, 
Wagner, painting, the theatre—he had been enthusiastic 
about each of them in turn, could indeed only live in a 
state of enthusiasm; but nothing held good its promise 
to him. Or they discovered that he laughed, not only at 
his characters, but at his audiences, and himself. No 
doubt they will presently be able to discover in him a 
Puritan, using laughter as a weapon against a world that 
madly refuses to be puritanic. And possibly they may 
hit upon the idea that he is one of those who per- 
manently belong to the opposition, and so would be the 
first to turn against his own most cherished opinions, if 
the majority held them. Or, finally, they may even . 
come to see, simply and judiciously enough, that there is 
always room for a Shaw humorously to criticise the 
civilisation of the moment, as there is always need of a 
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Nietzsche to call everything into question, in order that 
so, by reaction, the commonplaces of eternal truth may 
come to shine with a new lustre and freshness. 


After 1893, the current of the naturalistic drama still 
ran parallel with that of neo-romanticism. But young 
playwrights, after paying tribute to the masters, sought 
to break away in search of their own individualities, or 
consulted the signs of the dramatic weather, making 
quiet or insistent bids for popular favour. Max Halbe 
was fortunate, or unfortunate, enough to produce his 
‘Jugend’ (1893) almost at the outset of his career. 
Youthful love with a tragic end offered itself in such 
warmth of colour and intimacy of feeling, that each 
later piece was met by a complaint of its not being 
another ‘ Jugend.’ Nevertheless, he is an acknowledged 
master of ‘Stimmung ’—dramatic mood. Passion, fos- 
tered by a fit environment, displays itself at last in 
explosive might. But, throughout his work, excellent in 
presentation of human conditions and character, there is 
a lack of that rigorous logic which links preparation and 
explosion. Hirschfeld is sensitive, ultra-feminine. In 
place of naturalistic impartiality, he employs brooding 
pathos. Situations of common misery, conflicts of sordid 
gloom and the wan flicker of generous impulse, are set 
before us. The curtain falls ; nothing is solved ; to-morrow 
will be as hopeless as to-day. A timid yearning for other 
conditions, the deep conviction that things are as they 
must be, the inertness of persistent melancholy—these 
marked ‘ Zu Hause’ and ‘ Die Miitter,’ and were accepted 
as typical of feelings widely spread. Presently he sought 
to widen his field. But, in a form transferred from the 
novel to the stage, he deals best with little folk, Jew or 
German, narrowed by circumstance and ineffectual. 
Ernst Rosmer (Elsa Bernstein), before passing to the 
romantic drama, had outbidden her male colleagues in 
references to the animal side of humanity. But her 
‘Dimmerung, greatly superior to ‘Wir Drei, counts 
among the typical plays of the naturalistic drama. 
Schnitzler turned his face towards France, as a Viennese 
well may do. He is haunted by that theme of Diderot 
upon which Alfred de Musset constantly embroidered: 
the instability of love. The possibility of a love that can 
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maintain itself in serene and faithful dignity being once 
denied as too heroic, Schnitzler can afford an endless 
series of subtle complications in the relations of the sexes. 
The pivot of the world is woman. Love is destruction, 
death. Man is ruthless against woman, and none the 
less weak, since he is ever ready to fall a prey to his 
victim. Contemplative and cold, mournful and ironical, 
witty and lyrical, graceful and weary, Schnitzler is too 
wise for love, and unwise for the lack of it. 

It was sought in many ways to modify, or innovate 
upon, naturalism. Dramatists might return, each to his 
native soil, for new strength and his best knowledge. 
Such Heimatskunst had furnished Sudermann and 
Halbe, it was seen, with the soundest elements of their 
art. But, while the novelists mingled realism with that 
romanticism which perceives the poetry of the common- 
place, the dramatists were content to strip off the last 
shred of the idyllic from their peasant folk. Adams and 
Ludassy, or Clara Viebig, gave the drama of brutality. 
Others, like Ruederer and Thoma, dealt in amused or 
biting caricature. The comedy or drama of professional 
conditions could also be revived. It was true that the 
military institution was anything but to the liking of 
‘Youngest Germany. But criticism could be deftly 
veiled. In ‘Rosenmontag’ (1900) and ‘Zapfenstreich’ (1903), 
the soldier dramas of Hartleben and Beyerlein, appeal 
was made to the general public, at last permitted once 
again to enjoy sentiment and laughter and easeful tears. 
And similar delights were afforded in even greater 
measure by Meyer-Forster’s ‘ Alt-Heidelberg’ (1902). To 
have the student days evoked, to play over again the 
merry pranks of youth—this was the romance that came 
home to man’s bosom, and sped him away to the box 
office. Humour—realism of heart and head in close con- 
junction—is the German and English substitute for high 
comedy. To be a humorist was to have proceeded 
half-way towards the capture of the great public whom 
the naturalists had fancied they could disdain. Otto 
Eric Hartleben, ready to poke fun at the Ibsen of his 
admiration, and eager to dally with any neo-ethics 
that might shock the middle classes, refused to outgrow 
the noisy youth of studentship. Flinging wit and humour 
about him like fireworks, sentimental all the while, he 
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endeared himself to the German heart that seemed so 
long to have suffered restraint under a naturalistic reign 
of terror. It was counted, too, a relief to be frankly a 
‘Philistine of culture,’ in defiance of Nietzsche. Max 
Dreyer, speedily repenting that he had followed Ibsen 
and Hauptmann, gladly took sides with the ‘average’ 
citizen. What more was required than to be comfortable 
and solid, to settle all questions off-hand by your own 
common-sense, and be titillated by the loose and manly 
jests of the club-room? So Otto Ernst, in ‘Jugend von 
Heute, glowing with ultra-Philistine ardour, demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of himself and his thronging 
audiences that all good Germans must make a speedy 
riddance of ‘Youngest Germany,’ of naturalism, of neo- 
romantic dramatists with their lugubrious whim-whams 
and crazy affectations. 

How was ‘ Youngest Germany’ to remain itself, and 
yet win public acknowledgment and reward? How 
were they to write plays of popular appeal which should 
also contain strong stuff for the initiated? How were 
they at once to please the good stupid public and con- 
tinue to be mystical-primitive, decadent-feministic or 
anti-feministic, symbolical devotees of art for art's 
sake alone, Dionysian supermen, aristocratic and nobly- 
anarchical individualists ? 

It has sometimes been said that the novel presents man 
as moulded by circumstance, while the drama exhibits 
him in his heroic struggle against it. But in the German 
naturalistic drama there were no heroes. Biological 
theories forbade it; man was but the product of his 
environment. The peasant was regarded as nature 
barely conscious of itself; the instincts of strife and 
greed and sexual hunger dominated him. The dwellers 
in cities, though in a less intimate union with nature, 
were still but the prolongation of nature. Among them, 
strife reached its paroxysm, because man was densely 
environed by man. ‘Homo homini lupus’; the weak 
must go to the wall. And all were weak—rich and poor, 
the strong man free from scruples, and the wretched 
victim of social conditions. Self-conscious, driven to 
analysis, each was sure to find himself multiple and 
various, drifting and shifting with the years, or even 
with the hours. Each, understanding neither others nor 
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himself, had his burden of loneliness. The individual, 
growing more and more complex under the pressure of 
evolving circumstance, was a Stimmungsmensch, all 
nerves and lyrically responsive to every breath and 
influence. He was acting out the modern tragedy. That 
is to say, no longer combating the external and inscrut- 
able Fate of the ancients and no longer able to conceive 
himself dowered with the Christian freedom of will to 
choose between good and evil, he recognised that it was 
in vain to struggle against a Fate, now perceived to be 
inward, due to irresistible disposition, innate and acquired, 
corporeal and psychical. Good was evil, and evil good, 
since all was natural, springing from the same root. 

Thus, the drama of the naturalists, with its anguish, 
its sense of the intolerable, its wistful desire for escape 
by whatever means, already contained the elements of 
romanticism. Almost from the first, it was the drama 
of the Sehnsuchtmensch, the man of yearning, the nost- 
algic soul. The dramatists were eager to exchange 
objective sense for subjective impulse. It was glad news 
to them, when they were bidden to admire the grandiose 
figures of antiquity and the renaissance of antiquity. 
Neo-romantics, they would emulate these heroes—not 
criminal heroes, since they were ‘beyond good and 
evil’; or at least they would herald the advent of the 
Ubermensch, the Superman. But they were too analy- 
tical to escape the consciousness of incapacity. Each 
discerned himself to be merely the Ubergangsmensch, the 
man of the Transition. It seemed to them that, by an 
indefeasible heredity, they were Christians whether they 
would or would not, men of the Spirit. Resenting the 
fact, they strove to overcome themselves, to be sound 
egoists, reckless of death, joyously obeying impulse, men 
of untrammelled action. If this were beyond accomplish- 
ment in the present, they might still look forward to the 
future. Early in the century, poets had comforted them- 
selves by visions of the past which they dispelled at will, 
as conscious and capricious artists. The neo-romantics, 
choosing the forward look, could lull themselves with 
the melody of words and the magical environment of 
spectacular beauty. But they, too, regarded heroism as 
a dream only meet for ironical smiles. 

Such may be offered as a survey of the intimate and 
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essential spirit of the epoch, in its onward course ; while, 
as for the dramatists themselves, there are commonly 
selected as representative—Wildenbruch, Sudermann 
and Hauptmann. Some critics omit Sudermann, while 
retaining the other two; or reject Sudermann and 
Wildenbruch in an exclusive admiration of Hauptmann. 
Others, acknowledging the merits of all three, would 
still rank them below Wagner ; while others again would 
relegate Wagner to the sole sphere of music. 

With regard to Wildenbruch and Sudermann, it may 
be fairly said that they attract and repel, imposing them- 
selves or alienating, winning a confused and doubtful 
tribute. Wildenbruch possesses the dramatic tempera- 
ment in the most marked degree. Being what he is, 
there is inevitability in his qualities, and, it would seem, 
in his defects. There is freshness and vigour in his 
imagination, and a lyrical swing in the exposition of his 
historical plays. But, presently, a growing uneasiness 
obtrudes itself. Not only do the heroes enter into all 
manner of rash and fatal pledges and misunderstand 
each other in unlikely and convenient ways, but it is 
plain, upon reflection, that they have not been visualised 
in their full stature, in the entirety of their motives and 
nature. Far from being driven onward by any logical 
necessity of their souls, they can halt and change and 
accommodate themselves to the dramatic intrigue in 
which they find themselves engaged. They exist for the 
sake of the play. Life is, that dramas may be wrought 
out of it. Al] must give way, that thrilling situations 
may win our momentary applause. 

In Sudermann, the same question is further extended. 
One can conceive how extremely valuable he will be to 
future historians. They will find in him the body and 
pressure of his times. He has an eye for the most varied 
observation; he is a competent satirist and critic of 
social phenomena. His types are broadly selected and 
deftly rendered. He is interesting from his very inability 
to form any well-rounded and definite conclusion as to 
the meaning and conduct of life. He advocates a resolute 
individualism, but draws back from any full and rigorous 
conformation to the individualistic programme. He 
mirrors his contemporaries. For they, like him, con- 
sciously live amid a civilisation no few details of which 
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might well stir the grim and wrathful mood; they shift 
and drift in the tragic struggle between old and new 
creeds and social conditions, unwilling to abandon the 
one and welcoming the other with deepest mistrust; 
they discern, in a word, like him, the apparently opposite 
duties of self-assertion and self-abnegation, and know 
not how to reconcile them. 

Sudermann, equally with Wildenbruch, is compelled by 
an unmistakably dramatic impulse. How comes it, then, 
that so often we find ourselves uneasy just because he is 
a playwright, because he is dramatic, theatrical? Does 
the stage necessarily frame in a world different from 
ours of the everyday? In the larger world, men are not 
always working towards a dramatic crisis; it is the mul- 
titudinous detail of customary environment that presses 
upon them, dominating or provoking reaction. Above 
all else, dramatists are called to set forth character. To 
display character, the selection of appropriate circum- 
stances is necessary. But is it absolutely necessary to 
select, with an eye to the audience, such only as are 
striking, theatrical? If so, character is sure to be 
sacrificed to the exigencies of the plot. The dramatist 
must juggle; and that which is escamoté by him, the 
improbabilities from which he diverts attention by the 
engrossing progress of his scenes and situations, inevit- 
ably dawns later on quiet reflection. 

It is the consciousness of what can be done in the 
novel that inspires this uneasy mistrust of the dramatic. 
Halbe, Hirschfeld, Schnitzler, and many another at their 
best, are upon the borderland of the drama and the novel. 
The same is pre-eminently the case with Hauptmann, 
who indeed has lately turned to novel-writing. He may, 
possibly, lack commanding personality, a complete and 
forceful conception of the world. But he has his 
sufficient substitute in his veiled tenderness, his discreet 
yet never-failing charity and pitifulness. He mourns, and 
wistfully yearns for the light to break in. He would have 
it be well with us all, but fears that we are bound and 
manacled by the dire chain of circumstance. But he sets 
forth character, living character, observed not only from 
without but with the surest intuition. His men and 
women are weak, like the men and women of his fellow- 
dramatists. But in the after-reflection which is so fatal 
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to plays, they rise before us as true, and never to be 
forgotten. As a dramatist, the tissue of his work is not 
close; whole scenes, or even acts, may readily be cut 
away. In place of a dialogue, prompt and witty, and 
situations that thrill, he permits his characters to talk 
and demean themselves in daily fashion, and with little 
regard to the swift and vivid economy of the drama. 
Constrained more often than his fervent admirers would 
admit to consult effect, it is as if he almost resented the 
dramatic form; as if he urged us to read between the 
lines, and expand the whole to that which, doubtless, he 
would have offered us, had he chosen the form of the 
novel. Whereupon, the relation between the two forms 
presses to be considered. One might ask whether the 
quieter drama of daily character and action might not be 
legitimately rendered as well as the tense drama of crisis 
and catastrophe. But would the public accept it, unless 
it were spiced with wit and humour, heightened above 
the modesty, the mediocrity, of nature? The question 
involves the relation between two forms of art, and still 
further between art and life itself. It is a question, also, 
of audiences fit and homogeneous, and audiences that are 
general. And meanwhile, the dramatist must create as 
he may, happy if he can please both the few and 
the many in whatever proportions, if he can present 
character and circumstance in such a way as to be of 
typical and essential significance, if he can be of his own 
times, and yet furnish that which is universal and per- 
manent in its appeal. 

It is also difficult, and premature, to decide upon the 
result of this movement. The critics cited at the head of 
this paper, and selected only as representative—these of 
whom the curtest mention must serve, and the many 
more to be read and noted—make answer in accordance 
with their chosen principles. Bulthaupt, a technical 
dramaturgist, taking his three dramatists, demonstrates 
that each of their plays is a defective organism. This 
may be true, for there are no flawless masterpieces; it is 
only a matter of what compensations they offer. The 
same three are viewed by Friedmann from the stand- 
point of literary taste. Litzmann, with a similar position, 
watches the movement for a time, welcoming Wilden- 
bruch, issuing kindly warnings and encouragements to 
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young dramatists. Hanstein joyously flings himself into 
the stream from the beginning, delighted with the varied 
scene through which he is borne. Lothar follows him, 
hoping eventually to reach the shore of tragi-comedy ; 
Steiger pursues the quest of the great art which shall be 
‘beyond’ morality ; while Benoist-Hanappier, investigat- 
ing dramatic naturalism by semi-scientific methods, 
grows partial in despite of science, and measures off for 
praise and blame according as there is conformity to, or 
declension from, the canon he has discovered for himself. 
These, and their fellow-critics, whisper or proclaim the 
failure of the whole movement because, as men of literary 
taste, or naturalists, or neo-moralists, they are straining on- 
ward to a still more modern and greater German art upon 
which they have set their hope. Butisit a failure, except 
in the way that all epochs are failures, with more or less 
admirable compensations? The lack of great person- 
alities is insisted upon; which is to say, that talent is 
now democratised, that we have our full measure of gold, 
though coined in many pieces. Broad traces of decadence 
may here and there be espied. But there is much ambi- 
tion, and life however turbulent and dubious. Anarchy 
may be imputed to the movement, if anarchy means an 
almost boundless variety, the seething turmoil of men and 
opinions. And it is not anarchy in the stricter sense, 
since Ibsen and Nietzsche dominate, since it is throughout 
the theatre of Ibsen. The Germans have not yet settled 
their question of individualism. Humanity itself does 
not settle questions, but grows weary of them, allows 
them to lapse and reappear in newer phases. Not till the 
present dramatic conventions become stereotyped, thus 
provoking the cry for a new realism, and not unless some 
later and all-engrossing philosophy dethrone that of in- 
dividualism, will the present epoch of the German drama 
be at an end. This might be said. And, on the other 
hand, there are many signs that the epoch has reached, 
or is reaching, its close. Vigour is declining ; enthusiasm 
is grown cold. The German theatre is becoming once 
again a mart in which little else than the wonted com- 
mercial wares are offered to the view. 


GARNET SMITH. 
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2. History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. By 
W.E.H.Lecky. Five vols. London: Longmans, 1892. 

3. Studies in Irish History. By C. Litton Falkiner. 
London : Longmans, 1902. 

4. The End of the Irish Parliament. By J. R. Fisher. 
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In Queen Elizabeth's day, by an Act passed in the eleventh 
year of her reign, Ulster was declared to be ‘the most 
perilous place in all the isle. This statement is not 
surprising, for the northern province was then the most 
distinctively Irish portion of the country. The native 
race in it was purer than that in the other three pro- 
vinces. Of course the term purity can only be applied 
relatively to any portion of Ireland, as Huxley’s famous 
essay clearly demonstrated. The variety of races which 
constitute Ulster nationality is truly astonishing. ‘Saxon, 
or Norman, or Dane are we,’ sang Tennyson. Doubtless 
considerations of space and metre prevented him from 
giving an exhaustive list. For the men of the northern 
province not only are Saxons, Normans and Danes; they 
are also Irish, Scots, French and German. The Irish 
were everywhere ; so too were the Scots. There are no 
more than twenty miles of sea separating County Antrim 
from Argyll at one point. The Council in Dublin sur- 
veyed in the year 1533 the arrival of the Macdonnells 
with disapproval, declaring that 

‘The Scottes also inhabitith now buyselly a greate parte of 
Ulster, whiche is the King’s inheritance; and it is greatlie to 
be fearid, oonles that in short tyme they be dryven from the 
same, that they, bringing in more nombre daily, woll, by 
lytle and lytle soe far encroche in acquyring and wynning 
the possessions there, with thaidis of the Kingis disobeysant 
Irishe rebelles, who doo nowe aide theym therin after suche 
maner, that at length they will put and expel the King from 
his hole seignory there’ (State Papers, Henry VIII, ii, 172). 
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Long after the other three provinces had been reduced 
to submission, chiefs such as the O’Nials retained a large 
measure of independence. Their aim was to keep their 
tribesmen faithful to the pastoral ideal of life; and this 
aim they achieved. They felt that such a life was best 
fitted to enable them to retain their authority and to 
preserve their followers from adopting English customs. 
Fynes Moryson (‘ Itinerary, iii, 160) showed that 


‘plenty of grass makes the Irish have infinite multitudes of 
cattle, and in the heat of the last rebellion the very vagabond 
rebels had great multitudes of cows which they still (like the 
nomads) drove with them whithersoever themselves were 
driven, and fought for them as for their altars and families.’ 


These nomads were the creaghts. When James I en- 
deavoured to give a system of administration to Ireland, 
he met with the greatest difficulty from this pastoral 
population, accustomed to wander about without any 
fixed habitation after their herds of cattle, living largely 
on white meats, as the produce of their cows was called. 
At this period, there was not, according to Sir John 
Davies, one fixed village in County Fermanagh.* In a 
letter to the Earl of Salisbury, written during the first 
circuit ever held in Fermanagh, Davies mentions that 


‘the fixing a site for a jail and sessions house had been delayed 
until my Lord Deputy had resolved on a fit place for a market 
and corporate town; for the habitations of this people are 
so wild and transitory, as there is not one fixed village in all 
this country.’ 


Fynes Moryson describes their dwellings as made of 
wattles or boughs, covered with long turves or sods of 
grass, which they could easily remove and put up as they 
wandered from place to place in search of pasture, follow- 
ing their vast herds of cattle with their wives and 
children, removing constantly to fresh lands as they 
depastured others, and living chiefly on the milk of their 
cows.t North and West of Lough Neagh, it seems that 
the whole population was formed of creaghts, living this 
wild and nomadic life. 

The difficulty in making these wandering people law- 
abiding is obvious. The Government grappled with the 





* State Papers, Ireland, 1608-10, p. 57. t ‘Itinerary,’ iii, 164. 
Vol. 220.—No. 438, H 
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matter, and in the Commission issued for the survey of 
Ulster, on the suppression of Tyrone’s rebellion, dated 
July 16, 1605, the commissioners are directed to take 
order for building several towns and villages for settling 
such subjects as have no certain habitation, 


‘by reason whereof the inhabitaunts of the same doe for the 
most parte wander upp and downe looselie, following their 
herds of cattle without anie certein habitation.’ * 


In a letter to the King, dated October 31, 1610, complain- 
ing of some of the difficulties of the Plantation made in 
1608, the Earl of Chichester says that, though the Irish 
of this territory had plentifully tasted of his Majesty's 
clemency and happy government to their great profit 
and comfort, yet to alter their rude and uncivil customs, 
and to bring them to live by their labours on small 
portions of land by manuring it and stocking it with 
goods of their own, was as grievous unto them as to be 
made bond-slaves. With the Ulster Plantation, 1608, 
appeared the definite appropriation of the lands among 
the new settlers, and with it disappeared the custom of 
creaght. The disappearance took time, for, so late as the 
year 1690, John Stevens records in his remarkable 
‘Journal’ (p. 161) meeting the creaghis, 


‘which are much like the Tartar hordes, being a number of 
people some more some less, men, women and children, under 
a chief or head of the name or family, who range about the 
country with their flocks or herds and all the goods they have 
in the world, without any settled habitation, building huts 
wherever they find pasture for their cattle and removing as 
they find occasion.’ 


This persistence of an ancient custom was due in no 
small degree to the isolation of the northern province. 
A glance at the map will show that on three sides it is 
surrounded by the sea, and that the fourth side has for 
its land frontier a line drawn from Dundalk to Bally- 
shannon. The waters of Lough Erne occupy the western 
half of this line, forming a complete defence from Bally- 
shannon to Belturbet, a distance of nearly fifty miles. 
The eastern half is bounded by the chain of the Fews 





* Erck’s Patent Rolls, Jac. I, 182. 
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mountains, rising in front of Dundalk, long the outmost 
post of the English Pale. The centre of the line was 
protected by the counties of Monaghan and Cavan, a 
district of low wooded hills, interlaced with a perfect 
net-work of bogs and lakes. Through these there was 
only one road, that by Carrickmacross in the Barony of 
Farney. This pass was the Killiecrankie of Ulster and 
was appropriately designated ‘The Gap of the North.’ 
With such excellent natural defences the O’Nials saw no 
necessity for building castles or for altering the pastoral 
customs of their tribesmen. Con O’Nial cursed all his 
posterity in case they learned the English language, 
sowed wheat, or built them houses. Speed, in his 
‘Theatre of the Empire’ (cap. 24), explains Con’s reasons : 


‘lest the first should breed conversation, the second commerce 
of sustenance, and with the last they should speed as the 
crow that buildeth her nest to be beaten out by the hawk.’ 


It is clear, then, the old form of society did not perish at 
a remote epoch. Had it done so, the Irishman of to-day 
would care no more for it than a Frenchman cares for 
Celtic Gaul or an Englishman for Anglo-Saxon England. 
There is a tendency in descendants to differ from their 
progenitor, but the O’Nials discouraged variation from 
the original type. 

In spite of their efforts the variation came, and with 
it came the Ulster problem of the present moment. It is 
not too much to say that during the first decade of the 
reign of James I the whole future of Ireland was at stake. 
In the north, from 1603 to 1608, conflicting ideals of race 
and of organisation emerged. The old order suddenly 
passed away when the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel 
embarked at Rathmullen. These Earls felt that their 
local tribal ideal was being replaced by a central and 
imperial one. Under the new régime there was no room 
for them, and accordingly they disappeared in 1607. 
Doubtless two decisions of far-reaching importance 
hastened their disappearance. In 1605 the judges de- 
clared the custom of Gavelkind void in law, and 
abolished Tanistry. By the former custom the lands of 
the tribe were divided equally among its members, and 
by the latter they elected the Tanist or successor to the 
chief. Thus was virtually swept away a code which, 

H 2 ‘ 
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though disturbed by the Danish and Anglo-Norman 
invasions, had lasted from primitive times to the begin- 
ning of the 17th century. 

The reasons assigned for this revolution in the land 
system are obvious. The frequent partition of property 
and the removal of tribesmen from one portion of the 
soil to another gave rise to uncertainty of possession. 
Consequently no fixed habitations were erected, and no 
improvements made in the cultivation of theland. Ulster, 
in the words of Sir John Davies, ‘seemed to be all one 
wilderness before the new plantation made by the English 
undertakers there.’ This revolution, however, disregard- 
ing the fact that the chiefs held the soil on behalf of their 
tribes, made them its absolute owners, and entirely 
deprived their unfortunate tribesmen of their rights of 
inheritance. The injury inflicted upon the peasantry lay 
not in the introduction of English tenure, but in the 
refusal to recognise any rights save those of the chief. 
In 1608 the full effects of this momentous change were 
startlingly clear. Till that year, when the head of a tribe 
committed treason, the lands of his men could not be 
affected. He might lose his position of honour and 
power; that was all. In 1608, however, the Earls of 
Tyrone and Tyrconnel were in virtue of the judicial 
decisions owners, not trustees, of land. Their flight was 
regarded as betraying treasonable intention, and the 
Crown confiscated their property. 

The scheme of the Ulster Plantation provided for the 
settlement upon over half a million acres of large num- 
bers of small tenants. A colony of English and Scots Pro- 
testants, mainly labourers, weavers, mechanics, farmers 
and merchants, was established upon the forfeited terri- 
tories. Asa result of this great plantation, houses and 
castles were built; school-houses and churches were erected 
in many parishes; the desolate wilds were covered with 
a happy and thriving population. But the crowning 
benefit was that it laid the foundation of the welfare of 
the northern province. Then emerged for the first time 
that well-known type of Ulsterman, the self-reliant and 
self-confident farmer, well clothed, well fed, with corn in 
his haggard, store in his barn, food in his house, character 
in the country, and money in the bank. Thirty years 
had not passed before towns, fortresses and factories were 
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rearing their heads aloft, changing the whole face of 
nature and of things. The progress of Belfast dates from 
the year 1612, when the castle, town and manor were 
granted to Sir Arthur Chichester. Its natural advantages, 
including the magnificent woods in the district, were at 
last developed. The rich pasture lands of Londonderry, 
Fermanagh, Tyrone, Cavan, Armagh and Donegal were 
now broken up over vast breadths by the plough of the 
husbandman ; watermills were in full operation; the 
forests resounded with the ceaseless axe; orchards were 
planted and nursed with great care, and new tenements 
and streets grew up under the magic power of industry. 
This structure of peaceful prosperity arose so quickly 
because it sprang from the security of tenure which the 
settlement supplied. For the landlords were in every case 
to allot ‘fixed estates’ to their tenants, else their own 
estates were in danger of forfeiture and sequestration at 
royal discretion. The Crown did not assign the lands in 
simple feudal ownership, but strictly enjoined the grant- 
ing of fixed tenures ; and out of these sprang that custom 
of tenant right which has written its history so deeply 
and so visibly upon the broad acres of Ulster. The 
custom in question, or, as it is sometimes called, ‘ the right 
of the country,’ exists in Down and Antrim, which were 
not included in the great Plantation; but these prosperous 
counties, or, at least, the eastern districts of them, were 
settled at the same time and under the same general 
conditions. The essential part of this Ulster custom is 
that one tenant may sell his farm to another, to hold of 
the same landlord, at the same rent. At an early period 
the landlords encroached upon this tenant’s right ; but, in 
order to evade the scrutiny of the Government and to 
protect their lives and property against the ‘ woodkerns,’ 
they were glad to recognise it in sanctioning the sale by 
the outgoing tenantry of its rights and improvements. 
In time this custom became prescriptively established. 
Since a large number of the small holders were Protes- 
tants, they were more in touch with the resident land- 
lords than was the case elsewhere in Ireland. While in 
the other three provinces, near the end of the 19th century, 
the tenants were struggling hard for the ‘three F's,’ or 
fair rent, fixity of tenure, and free sale, the men of the 
Plantation enjoyed at least two of them at the beginning 
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of the 17th century. History seldom records such a 
sudden change in the fate of a province. In less than a 
generation it passed from the stage of nomadic life to one 
of comparatively high civilisation. The north, indeed, is 
the only part of the country where landlord and tenant, 
manufacturer and artisan, agree in politics and religion. 
Shakespeare, with his usual insight, notes the differ- 
ence between northern and southern peoples; from this 
standpoint Othello and Romeo can be contrasted with 
Hamlet. This radical antagonism is apparent in Ireland 
before the days of the Plantation, for Bellings refers to 
‘that antient and everlasting difference between Leagh 
Cuin and Leagh Mow’* (i.e. North and South Ireland). It 
existed before the year 1608, and was very much in 
evidence after it. The new settlers consisted in large 
part of Scotsmen with such names as Agnew and Adair, 
Calderwood and Cunningham, Hamilton and Muir, Max- 
well and Montgomery. They were not Gaelic Scots who 
might have coalesced with their kindred Celts, but the 
Lowland rural people. The owner of two thousand acres 
was to bring ‘ forty-eight able men of the age of eighteen 
or upwards, being born in England or the inward parts of 
Scotland.’+ The phrase, ‘the inward parts of Scotland,’ 
occurs repeatedly. It was used to exclude the men of the 
western Islands. No more of these Celts were wanted, 
for there was plenty of that race already in the north of 
Antrim. Chichester, as is obvious from his reports, was 
favourably impressed with the work of the men of the 
Lowlands. ‘The Scottishmen come,’ he notes, ‘with 
greater port, and better accompanied and attended, but, 
it may be, with less money in their purses.’ { A few are 
unsatisfactory, but the majority have taken a crop from 
the ground; one farmer has ‘ sowed oats and barley this 
last year upon his land, and reaped this harvest forty 
hogsheads of corn.’ The stock of cattle is given. One 
has ‘70 cows brought out of Scotland, which belong 
to the tenants’; another has ‘brought over a dozen 
horses and mares for work’; a third ‘hath eight mares 
and eight cows with their calves, and five oxen, with 
swine and other small cattle.’ Another report says: 





* Sir J. S. Gilbert’s ‘ History of the Irish Confederation,’ iii, 2. 
+ State Papers, Carew, 1611, pp. 154. t Ib. p. 75. 
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‘The Earl of Abercorn, chief undertaker in the precinct in 
the county of Tyrone, has taken possession, resident with 
lady and family, and built for the present near the town of 
Strabane some large timber houses, with a court 116 foot in 
length and 87 foot in breadth . . . has built a great brew-house 
without his court. . . . His followers and tenants have, since 
May last, built 28 houses of fair coples; and before May by 
his tenants, who are all Scottishmen, the number of 32 
houses of like goodness. . . . There are 120 cows in stock for 
his own use.’ * 


The isolation of the north, combined with the policy 
of the chieftains, formed the first step in the evolution 
of the Ulsterman. But it was unquestionably the end of 
the old system of land tenure, combined with the great 
Plantation, that enabled him to pass so quickly from 
childhood to manhood. Within a generation this new 
settler effectually separated the natives from the: con- 
querors and kept them apart. The scheme of 1608 
planted a new race in the northern province, which never 
coalesced with the inhabitants. There they have been in 
continual contact for over three centuries, and they are 
still as distinct as if an ocean rolled between them. All 
former schemes of colonisation failed because the settlers 
became rapidly assimilated to the character, the manners, 
and the faith of the ancient Irish. In the crucible of 
history the English had been fused into intimate union 
with the native stock, and had become ‘Hibernis ipsis 
Hiberniores.’ The Scots settlement, however, ended the 
amalgamation of the races. Difference of tradition, 
difference: of customs, difference of creed, and the 
sundering effect of the Penal Laws, proved an effective 
barrier to intercourse. The new race, like the old, felt 
the fascination of their new home and became deeply 
attached to it. They were Ulstermen, but they were also 
Irishmen. The late Dr R. R. Kane, the Grand Master 
of the Orangemen, was a typical Ulsterman, and he 
maintained that he never could forget he was also an 
O’Cahan. At the same time it must be remembered that 
the settlers possessed long memories. The writer has 
met some of their descendants whose Presbyterian 
traditions lead them still to look back to Scotland as 





* State Papers, Carew, 1611, p. 77. 
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their home and to disclaim all alliance with the Celtic 
part of the North. The Roman Catholic Irish they refer 
to as ‘those Irish,’ or, to use their own vernacular, ‘ Thae 
Eerish.’ The O’Nials pursued the policy of repressing 
variation from their original type; their successors paid 
them the compliment of following in their steps. 

In the severe school of adversity the character of the 
Ulsterman was shaped. He felt the heavy hand of 
Strafford, the Richelieu of Ireland, who loved Presby- 
terianism as little as his colleague, Archbishop Laud. He 
went through the terrible days of the 1641 rebellion, when 
some six thousand Protestants were massacred. His 
confidence, however, in his own powers never deserted 
him. When Tyrconnel oppressed him, he at once rebelled 
against the authority of James II. The rebellion of 1689 
was racial, for the moving cause was the opposition 
between the men of Ulster and those of the rest of 
Ireland. It is a mere accident that the boundaries of 
race coincided with those of religion. The Ulstermen felt 
towards the natives much as a Southern planter felt 
towards his slaves. Contemporary writers noted in them 
something of the Castilian haughtiness of manner, 
founded upon the conscious superiority of a dominant 
people.* In our own day a section of anti-Parliamentary 
Nationalists in Dublin labels itself ‘Sinn Fein’ (anglice, 
‘ourselves alone’). The rebels of 1689 needed no such 
label, for they had been ‘Sinn Feiners’ from the very 
first. The Enniskilleners announced it that year when 
they declared, ‘We stand upon our guard and do resolve 
by the blessing of God rather to meet our danger than to 
expect it.’ The spirit of Cromwell’s Ironsides lived on in 
these dour and resolute men. Both men and women 
were deeply penetrated by a vivid sense of the omni- 
presence of their Maker. They felt that they were ‘for 
ever in the Great Taskmaster’s eye’; and this feeling 
rendered them earnest and determined. Their detach- 
ment from the world made them cultivate the spirit of 
austerity at home; and their aloofness from all forms of 
amusement, even the most innocent, developed a certain 
sternness of demeanour abroad. Derry was the first place | 





* «The Character of the Protestants of Ireland, 1689’; ‘ The Interest of 
England in the Preservation of Ireland, 1689’ (two anonymous tracts), 
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to shake off allegiance to James II. The strength of 
that city most emphatically lay in the courage and 
determination of those who guarded its ramparts. 
Puritanism was the great tower of strength to the 
besieged. The Puritans of the Irish Revolution imitated 
with conspicuous success the methods of their fathers in 
the great civil war. The eighteen clergy of the Church 
of Ireland and the seven or eight Nonconformist ministers 
exerted themselves to comfort and sustain their people. 
‘Put your trust in God, and keep your powder dry,’ is a 
remark ascribed to the practical Oliver Cromwell. The 
appearance of the Cathedral during the siege illustrated 
the two-fold aspect of this saying. Every morning the 
liturgy of the Irish Church was used, while every afier- 
noon the Dissenters employéd their form of worship. 
On the tower of the Cathedral cannon were erected, and 
in its vaults ammunition was stored. The defender of 
Derry was confident that, whether he prayed or fought, 
he was equally fulfilling the will of God. 

Twice the Dutch saved the liberties of the western 
world. The first time they defeated Spain in their heroic 
struggle for independence. The second time they 
produced that great statesman, William III, who spent 
his whole life resisting the tyranny of France. Twice, 
too, the men of Ulster helped to save the liberties of the 
western world. On the first occasion they defeated 
James II and through him the far-reaching ambitions of 
Louis XIV. The second occasion was when they fought 
in the American War of Independence and took part in 
defeating the efforts of George III. 

For fifty years the question of paramount importance 
to Louis XIV was that of the succession to Spain. 
James II never understood that all his plans for his 
restoration to his kingdom must bend before this 
dominant thought in the mind of his powerful patron. 
Ireland or England was to be in the front or in the 
background of French policy according as each helped or 
hindered the solution of the intricate Spanish problem. 
Just as Pitt conquered Canada in Germany, just as 
Napoleon tried to conquer Pondicherry on the banks of 
the Vistula, so Louis tried to conquer Spain in Ireland. 
Apparently the combat lay between William and James, 
but really the principals were William and Louis. James 
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played but a minor part in this struggle, though he 
thought, and in fact was led by Louis to believe, that he 
was a principal actor in the drama then being unfolded 
on the stage of history. As such he wanted to attack 
his successor directly in England and thus bring matters 
at once to a head. It was Louis, however, who really 
directed the strategy of this campaign, and his aim was 
to weaken, not to destroy his enemy. He wanted 
England to be so occupied with its internal troubles that 
it would have no time to spare for what happened in or 
across the Channel. In days gone by, Richelieu had 
employed such methods in Scotland, and they had 
prolonged the civil war. What Richelieu had done in 
Scotland, Louis could do in Ireland. The French King 
felt more drawn to the latter country than to the former. 
So far back as 1666, he had received an offer from some 
Irish Roman Catholics of the submission of their country 
if they were aided in their attempt to throw off the yoke 
of England. Now Tyrconnel made a similar offer; and 
this, harmonising with French plans, determined Louis to 
send James to Ireland. If James went to England, he 
might succeed at once or he might fail. The expedition 
of Monmouth ended swiftly in disaster. If James went 
to Ireland, France, which in 1689 still had control of the sea, 
could easily hinder English reinforcements. Louis would 
best be served by a long-continued and desultory warfare, 
rendering William incapable of action in Europe and 
making the Channel a cipher in naval affairs. The 1641 
rebellion had lasted ten years, and there was no reason 
why that of 1689 should not last a similar period, 
especially when the French generals were urged to 
pursue a Fabian policy of masterly inactivity. If nothing 
decisive ensued, sooner or later William must feel it to 
be his duty to go to Ireland, and, once there, Louis must 
see to it that sufficient occupation was provided for a 
term of years.* 

When William saw that events had reached a crisis, 
and that his presence was imperatively demanded, he 
resolved to set out for Carrickfergus in order to bring 
matters to a clear and final issue. We can conceive the 
exultation with which the news of his departure was 





* Cf, the writer’s ‘ Revolutionary Ireland and its Settlement,’ Chap. 1. 
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received at Versailles. The astuteness of the French 
monarch seemed about to meet with the success it 
deserved, for William was destined in the mind of Louis 
to remain away eight or ten years; and this absence from 
Europe left the way open to Holland by way of Belgium, 
practically destroyed the alliance with Leopold, and 
ensured the triumph of Louis’s plans in Spain. 

With the raising of the siege of Derry James saw the 
fall of his prospects. It was no longer possible for him 
to go to Scotland or even to promise to send men to 
Dundee, and it was just as impossible to prolong the 
contest in England. Another of Louis’s aims was accom- 
plished. The struggle was to be confined to Ireland. 
But the determined stand of Ulster made possible the 
landing of William, though in the dark days of un- 
certainty it had looked as if all the designs of Louis 
would be successful. To this day the descendants of the 
besieged take the deepest pride in the noble achievement 
of their ancestors. The walls of the city are zealously 
preserved. The anniversary of the day on which the 
gates were closed, and the anniversary of the day on 
which the siege was raised, have been annually celebrated 
from 1689 to the present time. Last July a fine window in 
memory of the relief of Derry was placed in St Columb’s 
Cathedral. The picture on its extreme right represents 
the thanksgiving procession to this cathedral on August 
12, 1789, when the Bishop of Derry (the famous Earl of 
Bristol) and his clergy, the Roman Catholic Bishop, Dr 
M‘Devitt, and his clergy, the Presbyterian ministers and 
elders, the Mayor and Corporation, and others, united in 
a common act of thanksgiving to God. 

All Ulstermen feel a deep pride in the defence of the 
walls of the maiden city, but they feel an even deeper 
pride in the battle of the Boyne. In the north the 
farmer invariably possesses a picture of this battle, while 
in the south he possesses a picture of Robert Emmet in 
the dock ; the two pictures are representative of the two 
nations. They bear witness to what John Stevens regret- 
fully observed in 1690 as ‘the irreconcilable hatred 
between Ulster and Munster.’ * The Ulsterman knows 
that the military triumph of William at the Boyne was 





* ‘Journal,’ p. 162. 
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slight, but he also knows that the flight of James to 
France converted it into a victory of the first magnitude. 
For in deciding the fate of the lesser it decided that of 
the greater, and finally that of Europe. 

Louis XIV, then, has left a lasting impression upon 
the character of the Ulster farmer, but he has left an 
even more lasting impression upon the character of the 
Ulster artisan. It is not too much to say that indirectly 
he created the latter. He had expelled the Huguenots 
from their native land; and many of these refugees, who 
in character, conduct and energy were the fine flower of 
France, came to Ulster. The men of the north welcomed 
the exiled Huguenots and exiled the unwelcome King. 
Of all the unequal exchanges ever made, surely this is 
the most amazing. The Ulstermen possessed courage 
and determination—that they proved to all the world. 
But they received in the first decade of the 18th century 
hard-working men of business, sober and patient; and 
these qualities were impressed upon the artisan of 
Belfast. The Celt, the Scot, and the Frenchman all 
assisted in making the northern province what it is to- 
day ; and to this intermingling of kindred races observers 
trace the energy and the enterprise so often characteristic 
of such blending of blood. Many of the best men in 
Ulster come from the strong stock of the Huguenots, 
from Puritan ancestors who scorned delight and lived 
laborious days, doing strenuously what their hand found 
to do, forming a type of character which constitutes the 
greatest of national assets. 

That the influx of fresh blood was urgently required 
is clear from the report of Louis Crommelin. He found 
the inhabitants near Lisburn entirely ignorant of the art 
of managing and working flax, spinning the yarn, and 
whitening the cloth; they had little practical acquain- 
tance with looms and other indispensable machinery. In 
spite of these drawbacks they quickly adapted themselves 
to the employment ; and cloth advanced in price from 12d. 
and 15d. to 8s. and 9s. a yard. The majority of the 
workers were dissenters, and the authorities watched 
with jealousy the practical methods by which the 
Presbyterians extended their influence. William King 
points out that ‘the arts by which they keep up their 
party are to take no apprentices that will not engage to 
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go to the meetings with them, to employ none nor trade 
with any that are not of their own sort, if they can help 
it.’ Irish weaving had been markedly inferior to the 
French, and France supplied the English market. Of 
course, the coming of the Huguenots led the way to many 
improvements. Before the days of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion skilled labour was more important than capital in 
improving a backward manufacture like that of linen. 
Though the refugees did not bring much property with 
them, their nimble fingers and their busy brains more 
than compensated for this deficiency. There were many 
difficulties in the way of the acclimatisation of the linen 
industry. The farmers were obliged to import flax seed, 
and this proved a costly process. Crommelin, however, 
persevered in his efforts and formed a company. The 
machinery was valued, and each operative was assigned 
his share of capital in proportion to the estimate of the 
worth of his tools. The growth in capital was accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in the number of the 
immigrants. In the year 1702, 389,382 yards of linen 
cloth were exported, while in the year 1714 the amount 
was no less than 2,188,272 yards. The efforts of the 
immigrants were successful, but it took them a long time 
to love their new home. These settlers, like the Crom- 
wellian planters, intermarried and remained somewhat 
apart from their neighbours, long cherishing the hope 
that one day they might return to their beloved France. 
Henceforth manufactures were developed. To-day 
the northern metropolis proudly claims to have the 
largest linen mill in the world. Belfastmen have 
improved upon the example of the Huguenots, and have 
four other establishments ranking as the largest in the 
world; these are the largest ship-yard, the largest 
mineral water factory, the largest tobacco factory, and 
the largest rope-walk. The farmer was fortunate in 
possessing a certain amount of security of tenure for his 
land by ‘the custom of the country.’ He was no less 
fortunate in finding industries for his younger sons. The 
troubles of Ireland at the present time are largely 
economic, and this means that they are agrarian. If 
there had been manufactures in the south as there are in 
the north, the land question could never have become as 
acute as it has proved to be. For if agriculture were 
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depressed, thriving industries, like those in Ulster, might 
have compensated for the deficiency ; but the paucity of 
manufactures in the other three provinces rendered this 
source of relief out of the question. 

The merchant princes received little help and much 
hindrance from the Government of the day. Not afew 
were discontented with the working of the Test Act. By 
it all serving in any capacity under the authorities, all 
practising in the law courts, and all acting in any town 
council, were obliged to attend the Holy Communion 
service of the Church of Ireland. A Presbyterian could 
not serve in the militia when a Jacobite invasion 
threatened Ireland in 1715; nevertheless he was then 
allowed to enter the service. The Government, however, 
was obliged to pass an act of indemnity-to free him from 
the penalties he had incurred by serving his country and 
breaking the Test Act. Some landlords forbade the 
building of meeting-houses in the terms of the leases. As 
a result of this oppression the Presbyterians began to 
emigrate to America in 1718 and 1724. In 1728 there 
were over 4200 emigrants and in 1729 about 1000. Of 
the 6308 emigrants who landed at Philadelphia in 1729 
5655 were Irish Presbyterians. The emigration had been 
hastened by the famine which broke out in 1728. The 
discontent of the Ulstermen was greatly augmented by 
an increase of the hated tithe. Those who had not 
sufficient money for their passage to the colonies raised 
loans on the understanding that they would repay them 
after four years’ work in the New World. The extent of 
this emigration may be gauged from the fact that the 
whole population of the country was in 1714 less than two 
millions. In consequence of the famine of 1740 the 
volume of emigration swelled to an annual average of 
12,000. Lecky estimates that from 1771 to 1773 the total 
emigration from Ulster was some 30,000, of whom 10,000 
were weavers. 

When the American War of Independence broke out, 
the Ulster emigrants were among the most resolute 
opponents of George III. As their ancestors had saved 
Europe by the siege of Derry and by the battles of 
Aughrim and the Boyne, so they did more than their 
share in resisting the pretensions of the English Govern- 
ment. At the meetings and banquets held in preparation 
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for the elections of 1776 in Antrim and Down, the old 
toast of ‘The Glorious and Immortal Memory of King 
William’ was duly honoured ; but so too were the toasts 
to ‘The Protestant Interest All the World Over’ and to 
‘Wisdom and Firmness to the American Assemblies.’ 
But the farmers and artisans of Ulster had no intention 
of shaking off British rule. When the French landed at 
Carrickfergus in 1760, Thurot met with no popular enthu- 
siasm; the ballads of the time demonstrated this point. 
The suggestion of French interference revived old 
memories of ‘ Popery, Brass Money and Wooden Shoes,’ 
with which things the stubborn north would have nothing 
to do. At the same time it felt its grievances. ‘ The 
Presbyterians in the north, wrote Harcourt to North in 
1774, ‘who in their hearts are Americans, are gaining 
strength every day, and by letters written by designing 
men whom I could name, from your side of the water, 
have been repeatedly pressed to engage Ireland to take 
an adverse part in the contest.’ Chatham maintained that 
on this question Ireland was with America to a man. 
Arthur Young visited Ulster in the years when the 
American War was beginning, and he noted the remark- 
able interest in the contest. 

In addition to religious grievances there were agrarian 
and industrial ones. The nonconformists naturally 
disliked paying tithes for the support of a church to which 
they did not belong, and they resented their stricter 
enforcement. As in France, the roads were kept in 
repair by the farmers. The result was that the smaller 
farmers were compelled to give annually six days’ free 
work of man and horse on road-making. They also 
suffered from the severe competition of the Roman 
Catholic peasantry, whose lower standard of living 
enabled them to offer higher rents. All these causes 
brought into existence the Steel Boys or Hearts of Steel. 
Their violence in the north was not, however, so great as 
that of the Whiteboys in the south. One reason of this 
is that they suffered less, and another that they could go 
to the colonies. The industrial wrongs were very serious. 
England, equally with France and Spain, was resolved to 
secure the monopoly of all trade with her own colonies. 
The trade of a colony, like Ulster, was éncouraged, pro- 
vided it did not compete with the homeland ; the moment 
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this happened, the export, no matter how profitable it 
might be, must immediately cease. Hence the export 
of Irish unwrought iron was received with favour and 
that of wool with hostility. The national feeling of the 
statesman was supported in this instance by the private 
interest of the merchant. Naturally the English 
merchant rejoiced when he saw that he was able to keep 
the profitable colonial trade in his own hands. His 
Parliament permitted Ireland to export direct to England 
any sorts of hemp, flax, thread, yarn and all kinds of 
linen duty free, but for a long time all trade with 
America was forbidden. Few Nationalists of to-day could 
dislike the English Parliament more heartily than did 
those linen manufacturers and their workmen. 

Moved by all these causes, the Ulstermen expressed 
their passionate desire for free trade and for a free 
Parliament. The occasion for the outburst was furnished 
by the American War of Independence. The embargoes 
laid upon export trade in 1776 intensified the misery of 
-the people. The provision trade was seriously crippled ; 
and the inhabitants of Wigan, Preston, Stockport, Man- 
chester and other towns resented any counter-balancing 
advantages being given to the linen industry. The war 
had left the country without troops; and early in 1779 
volunteer corps were formed all over Ulster for purposes 
of defence against possible invasion. In May the num- 
ber of the volunteers was only 8000, but in December 
it reached 40,000. On William III’s birthday they 
marched round his statue on College Green with two 
cannon inscribed with the legend, ‘Free Trade or this!’ 
Belfast sent instructions to its members of Parliament to 
vote short supplies, pointing out 


‘That the condition of this kingdom is so truly affecting and 
deplorable that our manufactures even in this time of cheap- 
ness and plenty are yet starving for want, and that the little 
shipping which we formerly had employed are rotting in our 
ports. That nothing can relieve us from impending ruin but 
the enjoyment of a free and unrestrained trade, a right to 
which we are entitled by the laws of nature, by the principles 
of our constitution, and by the interest which the Empire at 
large must ever have in our strength and happiness.’ * 





* Town Council Book of Belfast, 1779. 
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Henry Grattan could never have won the independence 
of the Irish Parliament if he had not had the support of 
resolutions like these; and it is easy to understand the 
devotion of the Belfast people to their Parliament. It 
gave them a measure of free trade, and thus restored 
some of the old prosperity. Manufactures could no 
longer be hampered to the same extent. There were 
other reasons at work. An aristocrat like Charlemont 
dreaded the Union, because he knew that it would ruin 
the interests of hisorder. Such a measure must inevitably 
promote absenteeism, the weakening of the ties that 
then existed between the Ulster landlord and his tenant, 
and the destruction of the influence of property. Charle- 
mont, the ‘General’ of the volunteers, was a bigoted 
Protestant, opposed to Roman Catholic Emancipation. 
When the volunteers met at Dungannon in order to 
demand a free Parliament, they met within the walls of 
a Protestant church. Their first aim was free trade, but 
they did not want a union of creeds. The Presbyterians 
were no more anxious than members of the Church. of 
Ireland to extend the franchise to Roman Catholics. 

The American Revolution was the occasion of the 
volunteer movement, while the French Revolution was 
the occasion of the United Irish movement. In the 
northern metropolis and its neighbourhood Paine’s 
‘ Rights of Man’ was so popular that Wolfe Tone called it 
the Koran of Blefescu (i.e. Belfast). If there was any 
reality in the cry for liberty, equality and fraternity, the 
claims of the Roman Catholics could not be ignored. The 
problem was how to reconcile the radicalism of the 
majority of nonconformists with the revolutionary 
republicanism of the minority of the United Irish Society. 
It was solved by confiding the secrets of the latter body 
to a select number. Wolfe Tone never succeeded in 
gaining the ear of the Belfast men, whoshrank not only 
from his efforts to bring about independence but also from 
the notion of equality with the Roman Catholics. They 
desired no more than a gradual enfranchisement, one not 
more rapid than ‘the circumstances of the country and 
the general welfare of the whole kingdom’ would allow. 
As they came to understand the projects of their leaders, 
and as they saw with horror the execution of Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette and the Reign of Terror, they drew 
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back. The danger of a French invasion combined with 
the atrocities of the 1798 Rebellion dissolved the tem- 
porary union of Protestants and Roman Catholics. Re- 
publicanism was superseded by loyalty. Local troubles 
with the Roman Catholics in Armagh called into activity 
the Orangemen, an essentially democratic institution. 
They became ‘convinced of the necessity of an incorpora- 
tion of the two kingdoms, which by delivering them from 
a dependent independence had removed the danger of a 
rupture between them.’ 

North and South had always been different, and the 
difference had been increased by the amazing develop- 
ment of manufactures in the former. To the contrast in 
race could be added the contrast made by the type of 
employment in each. The one was industrial and 
progressive, the other was agricultural and stationary. 
Within twenty years after the Union the linen manufac- 
ture had become exceedingly prosperous. The discontent 
of the artisan was allayed; so, too, was that of the 
ministers. Castlereagh increased the ‘Regium Donum,’ 
the small annual sum paid to the Presbyterian Church 
since the reign of Charles II and William III. The 
augmentation of the grant naturally disposed the 
ministers to look more favourably upon England than 
their fathers had done. The pity is that similar provision 
was not at that time made for the Roman Catholic priests. 
The artisan and his minister were contented ; so, too, was 
the farmer. ‘The custom of the country’ tended to give 
him a concurrent right in his farm; it had become 
established and recognised as the farmer’s privilege by 
a usage dating back to 1608. 

Ulstermen, it is true, had grievances of their own, but 
they refused to admit the terrorism of the Land League. 
When Daniel O’Connell began his movement in favour 
of the repeal of the Union, it was his dearest hope that 
he might win the Ulstermen to his side. They had taken 
part in the rising of 1641, the revolution of 1689, and the 
agrarian troubles of the 18th century. They had founded 
the Volunteers and the United Irishmen. Historically 
then, O’Connell’s hopes were high, but they were never 
realised. The liberal Ulstermen, who had declared for 
the emancipation of their Roman Catholic fellow-country- 
men in 1829, fell away from him and pronounced 
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decisively for the Union. For a time he hoped to divide 
the men of the north, but the influence of Henry Cooke, 
a leading Presbyterian divine, was too much for him. 
Cooke successfully urged that all minor differences must 
be sunk in view of the great danger that threatened 
Ulster. The failure of the Repeal movement in 1843 
proved the complete change that had come over the north 
since 1800-1. Scotland had gone through a similar change 
a century before. In 1800 Ulster disliked the Union, 
whereas in the forties it had become heartily reconciled. 
The Young Ireland movement made no appeal to it. 

The wrongs of the Volunteers and of the United 
Irishmen have all been redressed. The rebels of Ulster 
of the 17th and 18th centuries have become the loyalists of 
the 19th and 20th. New legislation has been applied to 
the country in general, not to the north in particular. 
Why, then, is the Belfastman more attached to the 
Union than the Corkman? The answer is plain: they 
belong to different races, with different traditions and 
different ideals. No doubt the southern race is numeri- 
cally greater than the northern. The race, however, that 


produced Lord Lawrence, the saviour of India, Earl 
Cairns, the greatest judge of the 19th century, and Lord 
Kelvin, the uncrowned king of science since Darwin, is 
not one to be ignored or despised. 


RoBerT H. MurRRAY. 
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Art. 6—MARTIN BUCER AND THE REFORMATION. 


1. Briefwechsel Landgraf Philipp’s des Grossmiithigen von 
Hesse mit Bucer. Herausgegeben und erliutert von 
Max Lenz. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1880-1891. 

2. Die calvinistische und die alt. strassburgische Gottes- 
dienst-ordnung. Von Alfred Erichson. Strassburg: 
Heitz, 1894. 

3. Politische Correspondenz der Stadt Strassburg im 
Zeitalter der Reformation. Edited by Hans Virck. 
Two Vols. Strassburg, 1882-87. 

4. Briefwechsel der Briider Ambrosius und Thomas Blauer. 
Vol. u. Freiburg i. B. Fehserfeld, 1910.* 

5. Reformationspline fiir die geistlichen Fiirstentiimer bei 
den Schmalkaldenern. Ein Beitrag zur Ideengeschichte 
der Reformation. Von Dietrich KG6hler. Berlin: 
Ebering, 1912. 

6. Bibliographische Zusammenstellung der gedruckten 
Schriften Butzer’s. Von F. Mentz und Alf. Erichson. 
Strassburg: Heitz, 1891. 


PEACE-MAKERS are often forgotten, while the strenuous 
fighting men of their time live in the memory of the 
generations that follow; and, yet, how often the hardest 
work of the warrior would be without permanent result 
if it were not for the compromises of the diplomatist, 
grudgingly accepted and soon forgotten? Every year 
books and pamphlets, issued in almost endless succession 
by German publishers, show what a hold Luther has on 
the imagination of his countrymen. No such perennial 
fame belongs to Bucer. In a land noted for celebrating 
centenaries by publications, his produced only a slight 
popular biography, a few essays, and the invaluable 
bibliography of Mentz and Erichson. His writings have 
never been collected in one uniform edition. Even in 
the learned and full biography by J. W. Baum he is 
associated with his friend Capito. His relations with 
the leaders of the Reformation and the Renaissance are 
told at length under other names than his. He never 
stands forth in literature or history as a compelling 
personality. Yet he was one of the great men of the 





* The second volume contains ninety-two letters-from Bucer to 
Margaretha, the learned sister of the brothers Blauer. 
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reformation movement, a man in the foremost rank, 
without whom it would never have attained the per- 
manence and coherence it did. His wise tolerance, his 
capacity for seeing both sides in the disputes which 
arose and could not fail to arise, his skilful and successful 
efforts after compromise and peace, were as necessary as 
the trumpet calls of Luther himself. For Bucer was the 
diplomatist of the Reformation; and his efforts after 
peace constantly succeeded when those of others had 
failed. His friend Margaret Blauer summed him up in 
one phrase, ‘ the dear politicus and fanaticus of union.’ 
Now, after four centuries, all over Germany, in France, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Austria, the United States, 
and in England herself, men are combining to honour 
the theologian who represented in his own person, as 
none of his contemporaries did, the Reformation of the 
16th century in its many sides. They propose to place 
his statue in his own town of Strassburg, with such 
surroundings as will make it plain to all that the man 
portrayed in bronze was no merely local hero. 
Cambridge has naturally been the English centre of the 
movement. The committee formed there includes Heads 
of Colleges and well-known teachers; but it has drawn 
to itself Anglican Bishops, Nonconformist leaders and 
Scottish Presbyterians. Bucer belongs to them all. 
Martin Bucer (Butzer) was born on November 11, 1491, 
at Schlettstadt, a town in Lower Elsass about thirty 
miles south of Strassburg. His father, probably a native 
of Strassburg (for we find him later a burgher of the 
city), was a shoemaker. The town, of little importance 
otherwise, has its place in the history of the German 
Renaissance, and was an appropriate birthplace for one 
of the most learned divines of the century. It contained 
a renowned school, planted there by the Brethren of 
the Common Lot; and many of the Strassburg circle 
of Humanists, to which belonged Jacob Wimpheling, 
Sebastian Brand and John Geiler of Keysersberg, had 
been its pupils. The young Bucer was a precocious child, 
and early longed to be a great scholar like Erasmus. 
His poverty prevented any other means of becoming 
learned save the Church; and he reluctantly joined the 
Dominican Order, becoming a novice in the convent at 
Schlettstadt when he was fifteen years old. Some years 
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later he was transferred to the Dominican house in 
Heidelberg, and was permitted to attend lectures in the 
well-known High School there. Little information has 
come down to us of this earliest part of his life ; but it is 
plain that he was well grounded in the new Thomist 
theology, with its return to the teaching of St Augustine, 
and that he had imbibed the Humanist love of classical 
literature. 

The attack on Reuchlin made him declare himself. 
He joined, not without danger to himself, the minority 
of younger Dominicans who heartily disliked the policy of 
their superiors and who welcomed the bitter sarcasm of 

| the ‘Epistole Obscurorum Virorum.’ Luther's ‘Ninety- 
| five Theses’ he read with delight, and sent copies of them 
| to his intimate friends. It was a supreme joy to listen 
to Luther at Heidelberg, to be introduced to him, to 
v know him and to correspond with him. Bucer soon 
began to find himself very uncomfortable within the 
' Dominican Order, and longed to free himself. It is 
probable that he was swayed by many half-conscious 
impulses; but the persecution of Reuchlin and, as a con- 
sequence, the increasing opposition of the Dominicans to 
the Humanist movement was the declared reason for 
desiring freedom. Letters to Luther, Spalatin, Capito, 
> Ulrich von Hutten and others, reveal his tumult of soul. 

At length, in November, 1520, he quietly left his cell and 

betook himself to an old friend in Speyer, Maternus 

Hatten, in the hope that he might be ecclesiastically 

freed from his monastic vows. Hatten, who had con- 

siderable influence (he was the Official or President of 
the Bishop of Speyer’s ecclesiastical court), aided him 
gladly and skilfully. A papal brief was procured which 
dispensed Bucer from keeping his monastic vows ‘ because 
of the tender age’ when he had assumed them, and 
relegated him to the rank of a ‘secular priest.’ It 
reached him while he was Franz von Sickingen’s guest 
in the Ebernberg on April 29, 1521, the day on which 

Luther’s safe-conduct to Worms expired and he himself 

was in hiding in the Wartburg. 

After some months’ service as court-chaplain at 
Worms and Niirnberg, then as parish priest at Landstuhl 
and as curate at Weissenburg, Bucer and his wife (for he 
had married at Landstuhl) took refuge in Strassburg 


Ul 
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about the end of April, -1523.{ Then began his life-work.\ 
Strassburg was a city-republic of about 20,000 inhabitants. 
Its people looked on the city as the ‘fatherland,’ and felt 
that they owed a stricter obedience to their elected town- 
councillors than to distant Emperor or Pope. The rulers 
and people of such medieval city-republics were not 
accustomed to pay too much deference to ecclesiastical 
authority. Their cathedrals usually contained a pulpit 
from which preached the people’s priest, with whose 
appointment the bishop had little or nothing to do, and 
who was singularly free from ecclesiastical supervision. 
Geiler of Keysersberg thundered against clerical iniquities 
from his pulpit in Strassburg cathedral, and the bishop 
was powerless to stop him; the ecclesiastical authorities 
were unable to interfere with his nephew and successor, 
although he had declared himself to be a Lutheran. 

The city had been the seat of a Humanist circle. 
Its most famous member, Sebastian Brand, had been 
town-clerk; another, Geiler of Keysersberg, a great 
preacher; a third, Jacob Wimpheling, a widely known 
scholar. Their minds~all moved within the sphere of 
medieval ideas, but they all recognised the urgent need 
of reforms of some sort; and Geiler had presented to 
the town council a draft scheme which urged changes 
in twenty-one articles. They were all intensely con- 
servative. What seems to have urged them to action 
was the knowledge that an underground revolutionary 
Hussite propaganda was making itself felt among the 
burghers in most German towns. Wimpheling lived 
long enough to see the Lutheran movement take shape 
and to write against it. But their denunciations had 
an unexpected effect in Strassburg. Jacob Sturm, the 
all-powerful member of the town council and a stren- 
uous supporter of Bucer, when expostulated with by 
Wimpheling, his old tutor, retorted, ‘If I am a heretic, 
it was your teaching that made me one.’ 

It must not be forgotten that Elsass, and indeed all 
the Rhineland, had been for centuries the special home 
of German Mysticism ; and that many sects which had 
secretly, and sometimes openly, separated themselves 
from the medieval Church had been protected from 
ecclesiastical persecution by the town councils. of the 
cities. This accounts for the presence and power of the 
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numerous Anabaptists in Strassburg, and for many 
difficulties encountered by Bucer in his attempts to 
create a reformed church within which all could agree 
to worship. Moreover, from the last quarter of the 
15th century, the thought that there was a German 
nationality had been growing. The creation of this 
wider patriotism was due to innumerable causes, 
economic and other, but it was undoubtedly fostered 
by many of the Humanists. It was this new impulse 
that fanned the flame against the Papal Curia, that 
hailed the beginnings of the Lutheran movement as a 
patriotic revolt of Germany against Italy, and that 
incited the burghers of Strassburg to nail Luther's 
Ninety-five Theses on the door of every church and 
parsonage in the city. 

The town was in the throes of the beginnings of a 
movement for reformation. Matthew Zell, a ‘people’s 
, priest, had begun preaching the ‘gospel’ to crowded 
audiences in the Minster. Wolfgang Capito (K6épfel), 
recently appointed to the provostship of the collegiate 
church of St Thomas, was known to be sympathetic, 
although he had not plainly declared himself. He had 
difficulties with his canons. Caspar Hedio (Heid) had 
just been called to be a ‘ people’s priest,’ and his eloquent 
addresses were moving his audiences deeply. The higher 
clergy and perhaps the majority of the town council 
were still opposed to sweeping ecclesiastical changes, but 
the mass of the people were being roused to favour the 
Reformation. Bucer’s arrival, and his open declaration 
of his marriage, created both interest and alarm. Had 
he not been the son of a burgher, his position might 
have been dangerous. \ At first he lectured privately in 
Matthew Zell’s house; but he was soon permitted to 
deliver lectures on the New Testament in the Minster 
| which drew great audiences.| In December the town 
council made him a salaried lecturer; in March, 1524, the 
‘gild’ of the gardeners selected him as priest of their 
chapel of St Aurelia; he was recognised as one of the © 
seven priests in Strassburg who represented the Reforma- 
tion. Wolfgang Capito at last declared himself; Jacob 
Sturm had grown powerful in the town council; the 
two, with Bucer, were recognised as the leaders of 
the reforming party, which from this time gained more 
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a bulwark of the Reformation in South Germany and 
a centre from which it spread. 

Bucer’s work in Strassburg and in Germany cannot 
be fairly understood without some mention of /Sturm, 
who was his life-long and powerful ally.| Jacob Sturm, 
‘the glory of the German Patriciate, as he was called, 
was a member of a‘ patrician’ Strassburg family which, 
since the middle of the 14th century, had furnished an 
almost uninterrupted series of distinguished members 
to its town council. He had been carefully educated 
both in theology and jurisprudence, and had besides 
studied the classics. Called in 1522 to draft a scheme 
for the reorganisation of the University of Heidelberg, 
he made two professorships in Scholastic Theology give 
place to chairs for the expounding the Old and New 
Testament. This sufficiently defines his position. 
From 1525 to 1552 he ruled Strassburg, and, if some 
of the Princes be excepted, he was the most influential j 
layman among the leaders of the reformation move- 
ment. In one respect he was far in advance of his time. 
He believed in freedom of conscience in a very thorough 
way. A favourite phrase of his was: ‘ Within the realm 
of faith there ought to be no lordship of Pope or of 
Emperor. His application of the principle in actual 
statesmanship was that, apart from a few fundamental 
principles, it was better to agree to differ upon doctrines 
than to quarrel and separate on their account. His 
whole public life was spent in an endeavour to promote 
the cause of evangelical union. He and Bucer worked | 
together for peace; and his influence on the character’ | 
of the theologian can scarcely be over-estimated. 

From the first, Bucer occupied a peculiar position in 
Strassburg, and his work was different from that of his™ 
colleagues. He had _no gift-of eloquence. He could not 
move the multitude in sermons or popular addresses. 
His influence lay among thoughtful, educated men. His 
great learning, combined with his ability to see both 
sides in most disputed questions, made his controversial, 
writings valuable and effective. They continually 
appear on lists of prohibited books issued by ecclesi- 
astical authorities and by governments which were try- 
ing to crush the reformation movement. They were 


and more power in the city, until Strassburg pipe 
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prohibited in England so early as 1529; and, in spite of 
‘the prohibition, were read in Oxford, Cambridge and 
London. Bucer had also great power of organisation ; 
| but his organising work in Strassburg itself was hindered 
by the presence and power of an unusually large number 
‘of Anabaptists and Mystics, and the toleration extended 
‘to them by the town council. Michael Sattler, and other 
Swiss Anabaptists, banished from their native land, 
found refuge in Strassburg, whose town council had pro- 
nounced for liberty of conscience. Caspar Schwenkfeld, 
the curious mystic, made Strassburg his head-quarters ; 
Melchior Hoffmann organised there his enthusiastic body 
of Melchiorites. The Mystics thought that all ecclesi- 
astical organisation, curbing individual spontaneity, was 
a sin; the one opinion common to all the numberless 
sects of Anabaptists was their protest against a state 
church supported and in any way controlled by civil 
authorities. The presence in the city of numberless 
French and even Italian refugees, flying from persecu- 
tion, would have made the task of organising a 
common church life difficult; the power and numbers 
of Anahbaptists and Mystics made it impossible. 

Bucer was more successful in his endeavours to 
establish a good educational organisation for the town. 
What might be called a school-board was established, 
consisting of four members of the town council and two 

‘of the pastors. They were empowered by the council 
to see that the whole town was properly provided with 
schools; they were to appoint and, if need be, dismiss 
teachers and to pay them suitable salaries; and they were 
to supervise the routine of lessons, the school-books used, 
and the teaching. It was their duty to visit every school 
once a month. They were to report to the town council. 

(A High School was founded in 1538, and an institution, 

‘which afterwards grew to be the University, in 1544. 
Bucer himself wrote the catechism which supplied 
religious instruction. 

But, if Bucer was never completely successful in his 
attempts to bring all evangelical Christians in Strassburg 
within one ecclesiastical organisation, \his services as an 

| organiser were in request all over South Germany and 

\in Hesse; and his advice was sought in Switzerland, 
Flanders, France, and even in England. The progress of 
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the reformation movement soon brought its leaders face 
to face with a number of important and difficult practical 
questions. The common thought and fact was that the 
Reformation was established when the civil rulers of a 
kingdom, principality or free city, declared that they had 
abandoned religious obedience to Rome ; and this declara- 
tion could take various forms. The usual way within 
the German Empire was to prohibit the performance of 
Mass in the medieval meaning of the word. This done, 
difficulties of a practical kind at once presented them- 
selves, three of which called for immediate solution. 
What were to be the relations between the civil rulers 
and the new Protestant pastorate? From what revenues 
were the pastoral and educational agencies, newly called 
into being, to be supported? How could Christian 
worship be regulated liturgically in such a way that the 
devotional spirit would not suffer in the substitution of 
the Protestant principle of the priesthood of all believers 
for the medieval thought of the mediatorial priesthood 
of the clergy ? 

The first difficulty was practically the most important, 
and had to be settled at once, if only in a rough imperfect 
way. Nor could any general principle be applied in the 
attempt, except that the supremacy of civil over ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction had to be assumed... But that assump- 
tion did not settle everything. Even Henry VIII of 
England never dreamt that he possessed the right to 
ordain a priest. Further, no one method of settlement 
sufficed. Germany was divided into hundreds of civil 
authorities which claimed absolute rule; and their rela- 
tion to the new religious condition of things had to be 
worked out separately. Perhaps in most cases matters 
settled themselves without reference to external media-} 
tion ; but in very many some one was called in to advise| 
the magistracy and the new pastorate, and no one so} 
frequently as Martin Bucer, whether as arbiter or as' 
adviser. The ecclesiastical ordinances of more than a 
score of South and Middle German towns were drafted v 
by him ; and the correspondence between him and Philip 
of Hesse shows that Bucer’s advice was sought ard 
followed in all the Landgrave’s ecclesiastical legislation. 

The second problem was at first settled with com- 
parative ease. The money needed for the new pastorates 
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and educational establishments came from the old 
medieval foundations; the old funds being diverted to 
the new uses, while life-interests were preserved. Each 
civil authority, whether princely or civic, acted in the way 
that seemed best, without any arranged uniformity of 
action. But after the decision of the Diet of Speyer 
(1529), that no ecclesiastical revenues were to be diverted 
from their medieval uses, and after the restoration of the 
Reichskammersgericht at Augsburg in 1530, the Pro- 
testants had to come to some common understanding 
with each other, and lay down principles which could be 
pleaded publicly in justification of their application of 
old ecclesiastical revenues to Protestant uses. The matter 
was widely and seriously discussed, and never failed to 
be debated at meetings of the Schmalkald League. 
Perhaps no one contributed more to the settlement of 
this very important practical question than did Bucer. 
The Protestant states did not adopt all his ideas, but the 
Free Cities did ; and the pleas prepared for the Reichskam- 
mersgericht generally followed his main line of argument 
—that the Protestant civil authorities were applying 
those revenues to the purposes for which they had been 
originally intended. 

The hardest and perhaps the most thankless task of 
Bucer began in 1530, when he endeavoured to bring 
together the two divisions into which Protestantism was 
separating, owing to the disputes between Luther and 

| Zwingli about the doctrine of the Presence of Christ in 

_ the Sacrament of the Supper. The two theologians were 
very dissimilar, and many things besides differences in 
theology made it hard for the one to understand the 

“other; but the doctrinal differences were the ostensible 
ground of separation, and it was these that Bucer had to 
overcome. In most English accounts of his labours he is 
at one time called a moderate Zwinglian, at another a 
-favourer of the Lutheran doctrine. The truth is that 
/Bucer had a theory of his own, from which he never 
‘wavered, and which did really mediate between the 
theories of Luther and Zwingli; and it was this that 
made him so largely successful in the end. 

Both Luther and Zwingli found in the medieval 

‘ doctrine of the Last Supper an error which they believed 
most harmful to the spiritual life. It asserted, they 
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believed, that the officiating priest, in virtue of a 
mysterious power conferred in ordination, could change 
the elements of bread and wine into the very Body and 
Blood of Our Lord; and that, unless this change was 
made, there could be no presence of Christ in the Sacra- 
ment, and no possibility of sacramental grace for the 
communicant. The medieval doctrine necessitated a 
mediatorial priesthood, who could give or withhold Christ 
from His people. This is what both reformers set them- 
selves to disprove by a more scriptural theory of the 
sacrament. The medieval doctrine could be approached 
on two sides—as the Mass and as the Eucharist ; Zwingli 
took the former and Luther the latter. 

Zwingli taught that in the Sacrament there is no 
repetition of the sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross, but a 
commemoration of that sacrifice which was offered once 
and once only; the bread and wine are not a newly 
offered Christ, but the signs (signa representativa) of the 
Body and Blood of Our Lord. The benefits of the work 
of Christ, including the forgiveness of sins, must be 
appropriated by a living faith and not by such physical 
acts as eating and drinking, and, in the Sacrament, are 
not appropriated by the mouth but by faith; but a real 
and living faith always involves a union with Christ, and 
a faithful partaking implies a Real but Spiritual Presence 
of Christ inthe Sacrament. As Our Lord Himself warned 
His followers against feeding on Him in any corporeal 
way (John vi), the words of the institution could not be 
taken literally ; and the phrase ‘This is My Body’ must 
mean ‘This signifies My Body.’ Luther, on the other 
hand, started with the thought that the primary use of 
the Sacrament was to bring faithful communicants into 
direct touch with the Living Risen Christ; this implied 
that there must be in the Bread and in the Wine the 
actual Presence of the Glorified Body of Christ. This 
Body Luther always conceived to be something extended 
in space; but this Presence of Christ need not presuppose 
any special priestly miracle, for in virtue of its ubiquity, 
the Body of Christ is everywhere naturally, and is in the 
Bread and the Wine as it is everywhere else; this natural 
Presence became a sacramental Presence because of the 
promise of God attached to the reverent partaking of 
the Sacrament. As the Sacrament of the Supper is 
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confessedly the crown of all Christian worship, theo- 
logians felt that a correct theological explanation of its 
meaning was an essential thing; and, what is quite as 
important, differences between the various sections, into 
which Christianity was dividing, were always estimated in 
the mind of the people by differences in visible worship, 
and especially in the celebration of the Sacrament of 
|the Supper. Hence the opposing theories of Luther and 
|Zwingli, accompanied as they were by embittered con- 
itroversy, had rent asunder the great body of the Pro- 
‘testants just when a common danger required union. 

A divided Protestantism had presented no less than 
three separate confessions at the Diet of Augsburg (1530) ; 
and that in spite of the efforts of statesmen like the 
Landgrave of Hesse to bring about union. At the same 
Diet the Protestants were informed that they would be 

y unmolested till April 15, 1531, but if still recalcitrant, 
would then be subdued by force of arms. The need for 
compromise on this dividing question of the meaning 

V of the Sacrament of the Holy Supper was urgent. It 
was Bucer who set himself resolutely and assiduously to 

‘ bring the two opposing parties together. What his 
earliest views on the nature of the sacrament were it is 

‘ hard to say. His tracts are anything but clear. He 
had been present at the Marburg Colloquy (1529), and 
[there had stood beside Zwingli, but had taken . no 
prominent part in the discussion. We are told that, 
when it was over, he and his friend, Jacob Sturm, 
presented to Luther a short statement of their views and 
asked him to tell them if they were wrong, and that 
Luther had refused. At the Diet of Augsburg (1530) the 
third creed (the Tetrapolitana), which represented the 
views of the Strassburg and South German theologians, 
had been drafted by Bucer; and it contained, in germ at 
Jeast, a mediating doctrine. Bucer could not accept 

“Luther's medieval theory of ubiquity; he had a larger 
idea of the Real Presence of Christ in the Sacrament 
than the thought of body extended in space; he saw 
there the Real Presence of the whole Christ, both Body 

v¥ and Spirit. On the other hand he could not accept 
Zwinglis somewhat shallow sacramental ideas, and, 
while he had no objection to call the elements, the bread 
and wine, signs of the Body and Blood of Christ, he 
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insisted that they were signs exhibiting (signa exhibitiva)| 
what was present, not signs which represented (signa | 
representativa) what was absent. He did not think that 
the Body of Christ was to be merely thought of as some- 
thing extended in space; though it is doubtful whether 
he ever reached the clearness of Calvin on this point. 

The threats of the Emperor and the Diet in 1530 had 
compelled the Protestants to form an alliance; and the 
political success of the Schmalkald League suggested 
some strong effort to unite them theologically. It was/ 
then that Bucer began his journeys of persuasion. He 
had visited Luther at Coburg a month or two after the 
Diet of Augsburg, and had found him more amenable 
than he had hoped, content with Bucer’s assurance that 
he believed that the true Body of Christ was truly present / 
in the Sacrament, and not insisting on the theory of 
ubiquity. [He then made a round of the South German 
Protestant churches, and at length saw Zwingli, who, 
after some persuasion, agreed to the formula, ‘the true 
Body of Christ is truly present.’ At Basel he saw 
(icolampadius, who joyfully accepted the same words, , 
and he returned to Strassburg well contented. He soon 
found, however, that Luther, though he readily accepted 
Bucer and the South Germans, had no faith in the Swiss, 
and, although he had not expected Zwingli to come 
so far, could not get over their earlier declarations. 
Everything had to be done over again. Zwingli had died 
on the battle-field of Kappel (October 11, 1531), and his 
death did not help Bucer. The Swiss were less disposed 
to depart in any way from the sentiments of the hero 
they revered, and accused Bucer of too great subserviency 
to Luther. He could do nothing with them in 1533 and 
1534. He found the same difficulties on the Lutheran _ 
side when he met Melanchthon at Cassel in 1535; the latter 
welcomed the Strassburg theologian, and went the length 
of declaring himself willing to speak of the Bread and 
the Wine as signa exhibitiva, but refused to have anything 
to do with the Swiss until they confessed that their 
earlier views were wrong. It is needless to describe his| 
further journeys. _He made many; but in all he seems 
to have been too eager to arrive at some formula that all 
could accept without urging his own mediating views, 
which might have produced a real compromise. ; He did 
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succeed in uniting the Lutherans and the South Germans 
at Wittenberg, in the Concordia which was éigned in 
May, 1536. This was done by conceding to Luther that 
Christ's Body in the Sacraments was received by the 
‘unworthy’ as well as by ‘worthy’ partakers, those 
terms being substituted for the Lutheran words ‘un- 
believing’ and ‘ believing.’ 

The Swiss were not admitted to this ‘concord’; and 
Bucer was looked on with great suspicion on his further 
jjourneys to their country, the more extreme partisans of 

“Zwingli calling him, in derision, ‘Luther’s Cardinal a 
latere. He had the satisfaction, however, of seeing in 
his later visits that the Swiss churches were gradually 

coming to accept the views of Calvin, which were 
substantially his own, and -could look forward to the 
effect of time to bring about the harmony he unceasingly 
strove to promote. We find the echoes of this suspicion 
of Bucer in some of the letters from Swiss theologians 
published in the volume of the Parker Society entitled 

‘ Original Letters.’ 

The extent! and power of Protestant Germany was 
sufficient to resist any attempt of the Emperor to over- 
come it by force so long as it was united. Territories 
and cities were pledged to mutual support by the 
Schmalkald League, | which Bucer’s diplomacy had con- 
tributed to bring into effective being.) Unless the League 
was dissolved or weakened by mutual suspicions, the 
German Protestants were politically safe. The bigamy 
lof Philip of Hesse was the first great blow it received ; 
|and it was Bucer, not Luther, who was mainly responsible 

| for the defence of Philip. The League lost its solidarity. 
The Emperor, at last resolved on crushing the Reforma- 
tion, poured Spanish troops into Germany, and soon 
had almost the whole land at his mercy. He then 
resolved to attempt to settle the religious question by 
what seemed to him a reasonable compromise between 
the Romanists and the Protestants, and entrusted the 
drafting of such a compromise to three theologians—a 
medievalist, an Erasmian, and a very conservative 
Lutheran. The result was the Augsburg ‘Interim.’ 
Charles was proud of his creed, and did his best to enforce 
it on all his German subjects. The Romanists would not 
have it, and at the Diet of 1548 (May 15) it was published 
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on the condition that it was meant for Protestants 
alone; and on them it was enforced. The Emperor was 
determined to make the Imperial Cities receive it. 
Nothing had stirred his wrath so much as the determined 
stand of the cities, for he insisted that constitutionally 
the Emperor was the supreme lord within them. Accord- 
ingly he demanded that all the more prominent Protestant 
pastors should be dismissed or handed over to him. The 
town council of Strassburg was powerless to resist; | 
Bucer and Paul Fagius (Biichlin) were ordered to quit | 
the city. This was Cranmer’s opportunity. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had long desired the presence in 
England of some foreign theologians with whom he 
could consult in the perplexing questions which con- 
tinually arose. No living German theologian was better 
known by report and by his writings than was Bucer. 
A contemporary speaks of the ‘splendour of his name’ 
in England. The invitation was accepted. The two! 
banished men reached the coast undisturbed, had a calm 
and speedy passage across the channel (‘not more than/! 
five hours’), and were received by the Archbishop ‘like, 
brethren and not dependents’ (April 23, 1549). 

They reached England in troubled times. The child 
Edward VI was on the throne; and the Duke of 
Somerset was beginning to feel the weight of opposition 
to his too enlightened policy. The English Reformation 
was being pushed on by thosein power. The First Prayer 
Book of King Edward VI had been published and ordered 
to be used, and a second was being demanded. It is 
interesting to see what Bucer thought of his surround- 
ings, and to notice that his criticisms increase in severity 
as the months pass. In one of his earliest letters he , 
says that the cause of religion in England, so far as apper- / 
tains to the establishment of doctrines and the definition | 
of rites, is almost all that can be wished. It was’ 
particularly refreshing to find that all the services in 
the churches were read and sung in the vernacular, and_/ 
the Eucharist administered according to Christ’s ordi- 
nance. It was true that vestments, the use of candles, 
and some other things had been retained; but that had 
been done not from superstition but because the people 
must be gradually won over. The great defect seemed) 
to be the lack of suitable pastors and therefore of! 
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preaching and catechising ; but that would be surmounted 
as liberal stipends were assigned to theological students, 
and many young men were studying theology. 

After he had been some months in the country, he 
was not so optimistic, and in letters to Calvin and Brenz 
‘ he spoke of many a defect and difficulty. He was 
genuinely distressed about the state of things in England 
and feared a speedy reaction. The bishops were unable 
to come to any agreement about the doctrine or discipline 
of the Church. There seemed to be no real attempt to 
‘carry the people along in the path of reformation; 
changes, salutary or not, were simply proclaimed by 
royal ordinances, and these were obeyed by the majority 
very grudgingly. The reforming party was not united ; 
its members contended fiercely, often profanely, with 
each other. He was shocked especially with the views, 
neither reverent nor scriptural, which many of the most 
advanced held about the Lord’s Supper. Even Peter 
Martyr, at Oxford, had maintained in a disputation that 
the ‘Body and Blood of Christ were not present under 
the species bread and wine’; they seemed to think that 
they ought ‘to seclude Christ our Saviour from sacra- 
ments and holy assemblies and confine Him to His place 
in heaven’; they could not endure even the words 
‘His exhibition and presence in the Supper,’ and appeared 
to believe that nothing but bread and wine was dis- 
tributed there. But what troubled him most and made 
‘him despair of the future was the state of the Christian 
ministry in England. Few parishes had pastors qualified 
for the office; and he saw no signs of improvement. 
Many of the clergy, who called themselves of the reform- 
ing party, held three or four parishes without ministering 
in any of them; the ecclesiastical funds in many parishes 
had been sold to the nobility; both clergy and nobles 
appointed such substitutes as could be had for least 
money, and many were so ignorant that they could not 
read; the service was in the vernacular, but most of the 
clergy recited in such a way that the people could not 
understand it any more than they could Latin. Even 
‘our friends’ neglected to preach as they ought to do; 
they did not preach during Lent, not even on Good 
Friday, Easter or Whitsunday. Nor was there much 
hope for improvement. The two universities had many 
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excellent and well-endowed colleges, capable of giving a 
good education both in arts and in theology, and well 
provided with exhibitions for students; but the Fellows 
were lazy, thought more of eating and drinking than of / 
study, and many of them were ‘mere papists at heart.’ 
If the attention of the civil authorities was called to the 
lamentable fact, they blamed the bishops, who declared 
that they could do nothing without an Act of Parliament ; 
and the national council had too much secular business 
to find time for ecclesiastical reforms. Contemporary 
English evidence confirms the picture drawn by Bucer. 

The Archbishop kept Bucer with him at Lambeth for , 
several months. Meanwhile he was appointed to the 
chair of theology at Cambridge by a royal letter, which 
commended him to the university as a ‘ man of profounde 
lernyng and of godly life and conversation, and was in, 
residence there in November—in time to be at the death- 
bed of his colleague Fagius, who did not long survive his 
coming to England. The University received him cordially 
and conferred on him the degree of D.D. At his installa- 
tion Bucer delivered an inaugural lecture, in which he | 
pleaded that degrees should be won by study and learning | 
and not bought, as was often the case in Germany. He 
began his lectures on the Epistle to the Ephesians on 
January 10, 1550, and engaged in more than one public 
disputation, defending the doctrines of the Reformation 
against opponents. 

Bucer did not long enjoy the hospitality of England, \ 
the friendship of the King and the Archbishop, and the | 
esteem of the University. He had been, all his life, a 
tireless worker, and had come to England a worn-out ° 
man. At his age it was difficult to find comfort in his 
new surroundings, where food and manner of living were 
different from what he had been accustomed to. ‘This 
frail body of mine,’ he says, ‘has been from childhood 
utterly unable to bear the cold.’ The damp chill of a 
Cambridge winter, the absence of the great German 
stoves, tried him unspeakably. All the organs of his 
body seem to have been affected. Every kindness was 
shown to him. He was asked not to lecture and devoted 
himself to writing the ‘De Regno Christi,’ his last work. 
It was barely finished when he felt himself dying. He 
passed away peacefully on February 28, 1551, mourned 
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by all Englishmen with whom he had come in contact, 
whether friends or foes. The King noted in his Journal: 


‘Feb. 28. The learned man, Bucer, died at Cambridge, who 
was two days after buried in St Mary’s Church, all the 
University with the whole town bringing him to the grave to 
the number of 8000 persons. Also there was an oration of 
Mr Haddon made very elegantly at his death; and a sermon 
of Dr Parker. After that Mr Redman made a third sermon, 
which three sermons made the people wonderfully to lament 
his death. Lastly all the learned men of the University 
made their epitaphs in his praise, laying them on his grave.’ 


That Martin Bucer exercised considerable influence, 
direct and indirect, on the English Reformation is 
universally admitted, but it is difficult to determine its 

extent. His writings had been read, known, and feared 
‘there, so early as 1529. As the movement for an 
English Reformation gathered strength, they had been 
‘ highly esteemed. His controversy with Stephen Gardiner 
about the celibate life had added greatly to his reputa- 
tion, for it was generally recognised that in learning, at 
least, the German divine was superior to the English 
episcopal statesman. Cranmer and other reformers, lay 
‘and clerical, had frequent correspondence with him. 
His reputation as a liturgist was well known. He had 
drafted the ‘Ordnung und Inhalt deutscher Messe’ for 
Strassburg, which had been largely used elsewhere 
in Germany. What was more, he, with help from 
Melanchthon, had compiled the ‘Consultation’ or plan 
of reformation prepared for Hermann von Wied, the 
evangelical Archbishop of Cologne. The book had been 
translated into English in 1547 ; and its liturgical portions 
had been largely used in the construction of the First 
' Prayer Book of Edward VI. After Bucer’s arrival 
in England, Cranmer had asked him to set down in 
writing his opinions on the use of Vestments; and Bucer 
had presented him with his treatise ‘De re vestiaria in 
sacris, in which he declared that the wearing or non- 
wearing of clerical vestments did not belong to the 
essentials of religion, and was a matter to be decided by 
each church for itself. Bucer was also formally consulted 
about the revision of the Prayer Book. His answer, the 
‘Censura,’ was long, tedious and disjointed ; but it contains 
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many suggestions which were adopted. He died before 
the Second Prayer Book was finished and authorised, 
and it is impossible to say what he would have thought 
about it. Many of his suggestions in the ‘Censura’ had 
been adopted ; but itis hard to believe that he would have 
approved of the very radical change made in the form of 
words used in the administration of the Last Supper. 
The formula inserted in the Elizabethan Prayer Book 


expresses his views much more clearly. It is scarcely , 
too much to say that the whole Elizabethan settlement | 


of the religious question in England would have greatly 
recommended itself to this man, who believed so 
thoroughly in wise compromise, and had laboured all 
his life to persuade those who agreed on essentials not to 
quarrel and separate on what were minor matters. This 
opinion is confirmed by the unseemly private rejoicings 
at the death of Bucer, indulged in by some of the extreme 
partisans of advanced Zwinglian views. 

But Bucer’s influence on the English Reformation must 
have been more powerful and gone much deeper than 


evidence can show. Everything we know about his life \! 
and work proves that he moved men far more by personal | 
intercourse than by public utterance and literary effort. i\ 
All who were in contact with him privately came under _ 
the spell of his personality. Oranmer felt it and he had~ 


long private intercourse with him. Laymen like Sir John. 
Cheke speak with something like reverence of ‘his! 
earnestness in religion, fatherliness in life, and authority 
in knowledge.’ The historian of the University declares 
that ‘No professor certainly ever taught at Cambridge 


for so brief a period and yet left behind him so deep an 


v 


impression as did Martin Bucer of his services, virtues 

and attainments.’ The influence of such a man must have/ 
gone much deeper than all records can prove, and Cam- 

bridge may well unite with Strassburg in doing honour 

to his memory. 


THomas M. LINDSAY. 
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Art. 7.—INTER-IMPERIAL TELEGRAPHY. 


1. Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Cable 
Communications. [Cd. 958], 1902. 

2. Report of House of Commons Committee on the Inter- 
national Radio-Telegraphic Convention. [Cd. 246], 1907. 

3. Imperial Telegraphic Communication. By Charles 
Bright, F.R.S.E., M.Inst.C.E. Westminster : King, 1911. 

4. The Imperial Conference. By Richard Jebb. Two vols. 
Pa osm Longmans, 1911. 
. Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company Ax reement, 
ore July 31, 1913. 


A PERFECT and completely organised system of telegraphic 
communication is, in these days, a matter of supreme 
importance to the welfare and security of any large and 
populous state. To the British Empire, owing to the 
enormous distances which separate its different units, 
such a means of cohesion and easy access is more essential 
than to any other. The greater the space which separates 
the shores of Great Britain from those of her daughter- 
lands and dependencies, and these again from each other, 
the more necessary does the telegraph become, the less 
do the railway and the steamship suffice to bridge the 
gap. And yet, owing to the fact that the urgency of 
this need is not at once obvious, and does not, in quiet 
times, force itself on the attention of the man in the 
street, it has not been discussed or pressed upon the 
public with the vigour which its intrinsic importance 
deserves. It is indeed to be feared that nothing short of 
a great crisis in our Imperial fortunes—a serious war, for 
instance—will rouse the public to a sense of what, in this 
respect, the safety of the Empiredemands. The struggle 
with the Boer republics warned us, indeed, of the necessity 
of keeping in close touch not only with ‘our far-flung 
battle line,’ but with all the lands whence we drew 
supplies and men; but the warning was soon forgotten. 
Next time the lesson may be more dearly learned. 
Another reason why there has been a tendency to 
shelve the question is that the establishment of such 
communication is a very expensive process. But inter- 
imperial telegraphy should not be regarded merely from 
the financial standpoint; we are not to ask simply 
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whether it will ‘pay.’ The inland telegraph system of 
the United Kingdom, unlike the postal service, is con- 
ducted at a loss; but that loss is justified by the advan- 
tages accruing to the public. And this consideration 
applies, in a far greater degree, to the case of telegraphic 
communication between the different branches of the 
Empire. Within the United Kingdom, the telegraph is 
principally useful to individuals or bodies of individuals ; 
inter-imperial telegraphy serves national, Imperial and 
strategic ends, whilst also acting as a powerful help to 
inter-imperial trade. Efficient and reliable telegraphic 
communication with the rest of the Empire ought, indeed, 
to be recognised as a strategic and political necessity, 
and might suitably find a place in our Navy, or General 
Defence, Estimates. The desirability of an Imperial 
Council, or some such central body, to discuss Imperial 
affairs in common, becomes more marked every day; but, 
until this is an accomplished fact, we need all the more 
a satisfactory system of Imperial telegraphic communica- 
tion. As the Postmaster-General (Mr Herbert Samuel) 
has himself stated, ‘the problem of empire is in no small 
measure a problem of communication’; and other 
members of the Ministry have spoken of cable com- 
munication as the proper alternative to Imperial Pre- 
ference, for binding together the Empire and encouraging 
inter-imperial trade. In practice, however, the policy 
most favoured so far has been to urge low cable rates on 
the one hand and ‘ wireless’ on the other, rather than a 
development of our cable system on an Imperial basis. 
A vast empire demands a great organisation; and we 
should surely take active steps to encourage the different 
sections of the British race to trade together more, to 
talk together more, and even know each other better. 
The prevailing want of activity in these matters is 
due to lack of genuine concern throughout the country 
with respect to Imperial questions. Yet, apart from 
political and strategic considerations, our trade with the 
oversea Dominions, and its development by cheap and 
far-reaching telegraphy, are matters of supreme impor- 
tance to the Empire as a whole, and, therefore, to Great 
Britain above all. Anything which is used by the State 
for the purposes of the country, her welfare and defence, 
should be considered from that point of view, rather than 
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with regard to any particular section of the public. On 
these grounds, Imperial telegraphs should be far more 
closely controlled, if not actually worked, by the State in 
the interest of the entire nation, than those which are of 
concern to individuals only, or even to certain classes or 
sections of the people. For this purpose—that of more 
effective governmental control—a greater centralisation 
of our inter-imperial telegraphic system is urgently 
required.* From a national standpoint, the actual 
control of a cable is of supreme importance. It means 
that a country can gather together its distant resources 
at short notice, when desired, without fear of inter- 
ruption. It means that the country is provided with 
an extra insurance against attack. And this control 
must be established under normal peace conditions if 
it is to be fully utilised in time of war. After war has 
broken out it may easily prove to be too late. 


It will probably be news to many that with the 
beginning of 1912 all the British telegraph cables cross- 
ing the North Atlantic Ocean passed into the hands of 
a foreign company. The five cables owned by the Anglo- 
American Telegraph Company and the one owned by 
the Direct United States Cable Company are now con- 
trolled by the Western Union Telegraph Company 
of New York under a 99 years’ lease. Thus, though 
Great Britain led the way in the matter of submarine 
telegraphy, not a single one of the thirteen cables 
between the United Kingdom and Canada is under 
British jurisdiction. Of the seven others, two belong to 
the Western Union Company, and five to the Commercial 
Cable Company, which is also an American organisa- 
tion. This state of things surely constitutes a foreign 
monopoly which is highly undesirable from the national 
and imperial point of view. Would it not be a condition 
extremely prejudicial to us, in the event of a misunder- 
standing between ourselves and the United States, or 
if the United States were allied with, or even sym- 
pathetically inclined towards, an European Power with 
which we might be at odds? It has been alleged that, 
if such a condition occurred, we could at any time take 





* See my address to the Royal Colonial Institute, April 25, 1911. 
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possession of the stations. Assuming that this would be 
possible, such action would probably establish a casus 
belli; and a war which telegraphs in our hands might 
have prevented would soon be in full swing. Further, 
as has been previously shown, with cables under 
foreign control, though landed on British territory, 
messages are always liable to be deciphered in code, 
or to be blocked before any ‘emergency measures’ 
could be usefully taken.* We are not without experi- 
ences of this sort; and surely it were better to be in 
a position to censor other people’s messages than to 
have our own censored during the troublous period? 
Then, again, those who rely upon recovering control 
of the cable system in the event of war fail to recognise 
that in any case, for a widespread empire like ours, the 
control of a cable preceding warfare, when trouble is 
in the air, is at least as important as control during 
actual hostilities. Thus, the mere fact that a cable is 
landed on British territory does not meet the important 
requirement of constant control. Such control is en- 
sured by ownership and self-management alone. 

Seeing that we had to wait for so appalling a disaster 
as that associated with the S.S. ‘Titanic’ before we 
became aware that all was not as it should be in the 
matter of maritime safety—that new regulations were, 
in fact, absolutely essential—it is to be hoped that we 
shall not similarly have to wait till we are cut off from 
the rest of the Empire before serious attention is given 
to this matter. As things stand at present, we might 
have to depend for cable communication in time of 
national danger on a single route, viz. that provided by 
the Eastern Telegraph Company. This route has, of 
course, several vulnerable points; and, should it be 
disturbed anywhere, the Empire might, in the present 
circumstances, be left without the means of concerting 
joint Imperial action. However friendly we may hope 
to be with foreign nations, especially with our American 
cousins, important contingencies like these should be 
provided for, even though now appearing remote. 

There are, then, abundant reasons for strengthening 
our strategic position, seriously weakened as it is through 





* See my address to the London Chamber of Commerce, Nov. 29, 1911. 
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all the British trans-Atlantic cables passing into American 
hands. There are, however, other considerations which 
also strongly point to the desirability of an Imperial 
trans-Atlantic link, under absolute government control, 
to connect up with the All-British Pacific Cable and 
Canadian land-line. As things stand—largely owing to 
the Atlantic Cable situation—the United States to a 
great extent controls Canadian news sources. To be 
exchanging news with the Dominion through American 
filters is scarcely satisfactory, especially as the United 
States is a competitor with ourselves for Canadian 
trade; and, naturally, Americans are more anxious to 
provide facilities for communication, and consequently 
trade, between Great Britain and the United States than 
between Great Britain and the Canadian Dominion. An 
Imperial telegraph system connecting ourselves with the 
heart of Canada would serve, further, as an offset to 
the close proximity of Canada to the United States and 
the consequent cheapness of communication between the 
two. Such an Imperial cable would also tend to counteract 
the effect which the Panama Canal will undoubtedly 
have in shifting trade towards America rather than 
the British Empire; for let it be remembered that trade 
inclines to follow the cable. As a matter of fact, it has 
always been officially recognised that such a link must 
eventually be established as a connection with the All- 
British Pacific cable, together with an independent 
land-line carried through the Dominion at some distance 
from the United States border.* But enough has now 
been said to show that the proposed Atlantic Cable has, 
for a long time, been a striking case for a State under- 
taking ; and this, in the opinion of constructive British 
Imperialists, became a positive and urgent necessity so 
soon as all the existing Atlantic Cables passed directly 
under the control of a United States Company. 

We may now turn to consider the route (see Mup). 
The main cable should go from Blacksod Bay, on the 
west coast of Ireland, to Halifax—the route of one of the 
projected All-Red Steamship routes—with an inter- 
mediate station at Cape Bauld (Newfoundland) and a 








* Report and Minutes of the Pacific Cable Committee, Blue Book 
(Cd, 9247), 1899, pp. 25 and 30. 
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branch cable up the Gulf of St Lawrence towards 
Montreal. An auxiliary trans-Atlantic ‘ wireless’ system 
might suitably be provided with intermediate stations at 
Cape Farewell (Greenland) and Cape Bauld ; though this 
would not, of course, be strictly ‘ All-British.’ Similar 
‘wireless’ stations on the coast of Labrador and Hudson’s 
Bay should also serve a highly useful purpose in view of 
the development of trade in those regions, where, owing 
to the prevalence of ice, ‘ wireless’ would enjoy a positive 
advantage over a cable. 

The cost of this line, which would not exceed 
500,0007., should be borne by the Empire as a whole. 
This would be as nothing in comparison with the cost of 
military and naval armaments, about which there is, 
happily, but little hesitation when national and imperial 
safety is in question. In securing that safety, we must 
repeat, telegraphic communication forms an enormously 
important element. We do not talk about a loss on our 
Navy or Army; yet efficient and reliable communication 
with the rest of the Empire is equally essential, if only 
for reasons of defence. The expenditure of public money 
for imperial purposes is surely far more justified than in 
certain purely local and domestic matters; yet, while a 
considerably greater sum (875,000/.) is to be spent out of 
public funds on a new western approach to London, and 
while it is proposed to spend a million on a Postal 
Tube Railway, the project of an Imperial Atlantic 
cable, costing half that sum, is periodically thrust aside 
on financial grounds. Apart from the strategic and 
diplomatic value, a State-owned Atlantic line is as much 
a public service as the carriage of parcels or the build- 
ing of light railways; and it may be asked, Is not the 
Empire worth half a million? Before leaving this subject 
it may be noted that the German Government annually 
subscribes no iess than 85,0001. towards two German 
Atlantic cables, in addition to 75,000/. towards the German- 
Dutch cables to the East. This provision is made solely 
on national and strategic grounds. Indeed, all the 
principal European Powers have decided to establish 
their own communicating links, so as to be independent 
of British lines. 

But there are also other, hardly less vital, gaps in the 
Imperial cable chain. A very useful All-British link 
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with the Cape would be provided if cable connexion were 
effected between Bathurst and a certain (British) portion 
of the West Indian cable system, whence, via Bermuda 
and Halifax, it would be brought into touch with the 
proposed Imperial Atlantic cable. By filling up these 
gaps we should achieve a complete All-British cable 
chain between the mother-country and her outlying 
possessions. Moreover, in this way, the suggested All- 
British Atlantic cable would serve additionally as a 
second (and superior) strategic line to the Cape; and 
surely any project for bringing these portions of the 
Empire into direct All-British communication with one 
another should commend itself both for strengthening 
inter-imperial relations socially and politically, and for 
developing trade betwixt all of them. For these reasons, 
we require more inter-imperial cables in a variety of 
directions, and, for strategic reasons, on different routes. 

While independent All-British cables are strategically 
indispensable to the Empire, the reduction of inter- 
imperial rates is hardly less desirable. Besides instigating 
the employment of the cable by those who have never 
so far used it, reduced rates are bound to produce great 
results in the wider diffusion of news in a not too 
restricted form. The present writer has frequently 
advocated a general 6d., 9d., or 1s. tariff throughout the 
British Empire, the suggestion being that the traffic 
revenue of the various lines to the different parts of the 
Empire should be ‘ pooled together.’* It is long-distance 
messages that especially lend themselves to development 
and encouragement, and it is just such cases that the 
universal rate would meet; for it is here that the 
telegraph is at special advantage over the mail from 
the point of view of time. This ideal would effect much, 
if only in a sentimental way, towards inter-imperial 
unity and inter-imperial trade; and the practical effect 
of sentiment should never be despised.t For a quarter 





* See evidence before the Inter-Departmental Cable Communications 
Committee (Cd. 958 of 1902); also Address to London Chamber of Com- 
merce, December 4, 1902, and ‘Quarterly Review,’ April, 1903. 

+ Subsequently suggestions were made for a still lower cable rate—even 
1d. a word—on a universal basis throughout the world; but this would 
involve international difficulties, and it seems more natural in any case for 
each nation to limit reforms of this character to its own sphere. 
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of a century it has been urged year in and year out, 
from the same source, (1) that the Government should 
stipulate for tariff control in return for granting, or 
renewing, cable licenses; (2) that a system of half- 
rates for messages deferred 24 hours should be intro- 
duced, partly with a view to turning the cable to better 
account during the more or less idle hours of the night, 
non-mutual business hours, etc. It was not, however, 
till January 1, 1912, that reduced tariffs for deferred 
messages became an accomplished fact, thereby supplying 
an alternative service intermediate between the costly 
and sometimes unnecessarily speedy cablegram and the 
despatch of a letter by mail occupying several weeks in 
transit. This innovation is mainly effective for multiply- 
ing private (social) messages, and for increasing the 
bulk of press news between the different branches of the 
Empire, the result being greater accuracy, better under- 
standing and, consequently, more friendly relations. It 
also obviates the necessity of coding and decoding in 
the case of many business cablegrams of a non-urgent 
character. For the eventual realisation of deferred 
‘ordinary’ rates (with such satisfactory results) between 
the mother-country and the greater part of the British 
Empire, we are largely indebted to the persistence of 
Mr Samuel, who is now also taking steps towards the 
control of cable rates with the renewal of landing 
licenses. It may be of interest to note here that the 
last reductions made by the Eastern Extension Telegraph 
Company in the tariff to Australia were in 1901, when 
the State line of the Pacific cable was settled on by 
H.M. Government, and (from 3s. 6d. to 3s.) in 1902, when 
that line was actually laid.* So far, indeed, competition— 
threatened, in view, or effected—has invariably been the 
ruling factor in the matter of tariff reductions. From 
the standpoint of private enterprise that is but natural, 
but at the same time it proves that such interests are 
inconsistent with those of the public. 

It seems clear that the national, imperial, and strategic 
requirements associated with cable telegraphy can best, 
if not only, be secured by State control; yet it is highly 





* Whilst aware that these abatements have been otherwise explained, 
the writer claims that the text gives the actual facts. 
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questionable whether State control can be rendered 
practicable without State ownership. While there can 
be little doubt that we should be best advised in leaving 
international cables entirely in the hands of private 
enterprise, and while the taking over of other existing 
cables by the State is only to be recommended in special 
(All-British) cases, the establishment of strategic lines 
comes undoubtedly within legitimate Government scope. 
Those who are opposed to the principle of State strategic 
cables would also presumably be opposed to expenditure 
by the State on ‘wireless’ communicating links. To be 
consistent, too, they should argue in favour of our two 
wings of defence, the Navy and Army, being ‘run’ by 
private enterprise rather than by Government. In the 
writer’s view, however, the dividing line for deciding as 
to what could well be controlled and paid for by the 
country and what should be left to individual effort lies 
most suitably between that which is in the interest of 
the nation as a whole and that which only concerns 
individuals or certain classes. Inter-imperial com- 
munications, partly for defence purposes, clearly come 
under the former head, though ordinary international 
communicating links do not.* 


We will now turn our attention to the present 
position of wireless telegraphy, which application of 
science is surely the greatest marvel of the 20th century, 
just as the ordinary electric telegraph and cable were 
of the 19th century. From a British standpoint, the 
most important ‘wireless’ project up to date is un- 
doubtedly the Imperial Wireless scheme which lately 
has been under such close discussion.{| As proposed by 
the Government and now ratified by Parliament, the 
scheme embraces stations on the Marconi system in 
England, Egypt, the East African Protectorate, South 





* See my lecture to the Royal United Service Institution, April 17, 1907. 

+ Several years back the writer advocated just such a scheme—as an 
auxiliary to, rather than as a substitute for, the inter-imperial cable pro- 
ject. By his plan the entire system was to be under Government control 
and responsibility from beginning to end. Thus, it was even to be designed 
and equipped by Government, although the stations were to be erected by 
suitable building contractors. This was mainly to meet naval require- 
ments; and, that being so, the establishment of a fuller and more 
permanent naval ‘wireless’ staff seemed to be an obvious necessity. 
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Africa, India, and Singapore, though it is proposed to 
confine it to three stations in the first instance. Apart 
from its strategic purpose, such a scheme could not fail 
to be of immense advantage for the rapid and simul- 
taneous dissemination of important Imperial news to 
the various corners of the British Empire. Neither the 
Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
nor the Dominion of New Zealand, however, became 
parties to the scheme, preferring, in each case, to make 
their own ‘wireless’ arrangements; indeed, like the 
United States and France, they propose to purchase 
what they require rather than limit themselves to any 
parti :ular ‘system.’ 

It should not be supposed that the last word has 
yet been said in radio-telegraphy. On the contrary, 
developments have occurred so rapidly that any day we 
may be brought face to face with a complete change in 
the art; and even now there are several inventors closely 
working at the problem of effective wireless signalling 
without any vertical aerial. This in itself would be a 
very important revolution, if only on account of the 
expenditure in high steel masts at present involved by 
long range work.* It is, in fact, generally recognised 
that radio-telegraphy is still more or less in its infancy. 
This being so, every incentive should be given towards 
encouraging ingenuity. Without scope for demonstra- 
tion on a practical scale, an invention, however excellent, 
scarcely secures a chance of asserting its worth. A 
really efficient method of radio-telegraphy will soon 
command the necessary experience in traffic and general 
organisation, as well as a staff sufficient to meet all 
requirements, once it has opportunity for displaying it- 
self ; on the other hand, an inferior system is practically 
worthless without large technical modifications and 
alterations, no matter how large a capital it commands. 
We thus see that the technical worth of the method 





* Under the Imperial Wireless project these are to be 300 feet high, and 
the thirty at each station are to cost £32,500—a large proportion of the 
£60,000 per station. 

t+ At one time the construction and laying of cables was closely con- 
fined. Since those days, however, the general public and the taxpayer—if 
not certain shareholders—have benefited by the healthy competition that is 


now the order of the day. 
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itself is above all things the most important considera- 
tion when deciding what system shall be adopted for 
the purposes of radio-telegraphy between given points. 
Claims are often made for great efficiency, low prime 
cost,* and economy in working over a given range. 
Superior efficiency is constituted by (a) higher working 
speed with a given power, or the same working speed 
with less power, or even a higher speed with less power, 
over perhaps an even greater range ; (6) closer tuning 
capabilities; (c) better signals as recorded on tape.t 
As ‘wireless’ is at present in a state of such rapid 
development, we should be far more cautious in com- 
mitting ourselves to any particular so-called system of 
wireless telegraphy than in the case of our long-stand- 
ing submarine cables. To test a system properly, a 
more or less lengthy trial is necessary, in varying 
circumstances and especially under unfavourable atmo- 
spheric conditions. The transmission of a few stray 
words means very little, especially if only by night, 
when the conditions are favourable. Again, mere extent 
of range covered by this or that system should not be 
taken as final in favour of, or against, this or that 
system. As a matter of fact, range is, in the main, a 
question of power;{ and power, like staff and organisa- 
tion, is purely a question of capital. To observe the 
power used for a given range and note the conditions 
of that range—i.e. whether over land or sea—reveals 
the degree of efficiency ; and to cover a given distance 
across land means much more than the same over sea. 
The heat and turmoil in which the discussion of 
wireless telegraphy has of late been involved have, 
at any rate, served one useful purpose in bringing to 
public notice the fact that there are more ways than 





* This item would have reference to the size of the stations, aerials, and 
ground covered under given conditions. 

+ It may be remarked here that owing to the comparative absence of 
secrecy in radio-telegraphy a considerable working speed becomes more 
than ever desirable ; for it is only by this factor that anything approaching 
secrecy can be reasonably looked for. Further, for strategic purposes, a 
high (musical) note (like close tuning) is a great advantage, for a high 
note best counteracts the disturbing effects of ‘atmospherics.’ 

¢ This is subject to considerations of a technical nature, depending on 
the apparatus being capable of utilising power satisfactorily. 
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one of achieving wireless telegraphy,* for it is certainly 
not to the country’s interests that any one company 
should have a monopoly of the practical experience 
required in long-distance work, in organising the traffic 
and staff, and in coping with the difficulties that arise 
in a new industry. Nor is it to the interest of that 
industry that any check, or even apparent check, should 
be put on development by lack of common opportunity. 
It has been stated that one or two wireless concerns 
have been more or less crippled in the past in the matter 
of capital, and therefore of staff, organisation, etc., due 
to the apprehension felt by financiers, that such a 
. monopoly exists. Whether this apprehension is well 
founded or not it would be difficult to say at this 
juncture ;f but it is satisfactory to note, from official 
assurances, that there is no prospect of any such 
monopoly now. During the initial ‘Wireless’ Enquiry 
of 1907,{ the writer strongly urged a policy of ‘ equality 
of opportunity’; and that was the policy adopted by 
the then Liberal Government, as by the Unionist Govern- 
ment previously. Anything like a monopoly is obviously 
contrary to public interests as also to the interests of the 
scientific and industrial development of a new art. 

It has for some time seemed that wireless telegraphy 
within the Empire should, if only for strategic purposes, 
be taken over by the State and kept under direct and 
complete Government control from beginning to end; 
and it is a matter for regret that the necessary staff, 
together with the necessary knowledge and organisation, 
has not yet been provided by the State to cope with its 
gradual development. The situation is one that must 
be faced, and the sooner the better, while the transi- 
tion stage continues. Experimental work could well be 
included in the scope of such a department as is suggested, 





* Probably the question which will be asked some years hence will be 
not which is the best ‘system,’ but rather which is the best transmitter 
and which is the best receiver ; and. these will be purchasable according to 
the needs of the case as separate articles, not necessarily associated with 
the same organisation. 

+ That a monopoly has been widely feared is indicated by the number 
of patentees who have advertised their desire to dispose of rights or to 
grant licenses. 

t See Report of Select Committee on Radio-telegraphic Convention 
(Cd. 246), 1907. 
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just as it is with the United States Government.* All 
credit is due to Commendatore Marconi for the practical 
development of the art; all credit also to those who 
preceded him—Clerk Maxwell (mathematically), Heinrich 
Hertz (physically and experimentally), Sir Oliver Lodge 
(physically and experimentally), and others; but it is a 
great pity that invention in this field was not retained for 
the country in the first instance. Yet even so, if, when 
licenses were originally granted, it had been made a 
condition that full information should be supplied and 
the right of inspection recognised, whenever demanded, 
the State would have found itself in a better position 
to-day. Whereas, certain matters are most suitably 
adapted to private enterprise, others are not; and private 
enterprise in inter-imperial wireless telegraphy, which 
concerns the whole nation, should be pretty well limited 
to invention—towards which every encouragement 
should be accorded—and to manufacture. 


Let us now consider the present relative positions of 
cable and wireless telegraphy as methods of communica- 


tion with distant countries. Since there appears to be 
an impression that radio-telography is likely to be more 
effective than cables from a strategic point of view, we 
will review the two methods from this standpoint. To 
begin with, the wireless method has an obvious and im- 
portant advantage, in that communication can be directly 
effected with a fleet at sea, instead of merely with the 
nearest cable station and thence by wireless to the fleet 
itself. We have, however, to remember that a cable 
message (besides being certain to reach the other end) is 
far more strictly confined to the quarter for which it is 
intended. Indeed, it is at present difficult to foresee any 
strictly secret method of communication other than that 
provided by a cable, the two ends of which are under im- 
mediate control; though clearly ‘wireless’ must always 
be of great convenience to a fleet, as well as to the 
Admiralty, in peace times. It is often suggested that the 
use of a secret code or cipher covers all objections on 
the score of eaves-dropping. On the other hand, even if 





* To ‘wireless’ work outside the Empire full play should be given to 
British private enterprise and individual effort of all kinds. 
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radio-telegraphy now sufficiently adapts itself to code 
work on a large scale, it would be absurd to rely merely 
on the secrecy secured by codes ; for it is well known that, 
provided a sufficient number of words are passing, any 
cipher yet invented can be deciphered. As a matter. of 
fact even cipher codes are frequently discovered by 
surreptitious means. Moreover, coding and decoding 
take more time than war operations usually allow. 
With a view to avoiding interference with wireless 
messages, different wave lengths are provided for 
different kinds of service.* It will, however, not be gain- 
said that in wireless telegraphy a great deal of eaves- 
dropping can go on. Thus, during their recent war with 
Italy, the Turks intercepted a number of wireless 
messages from the Russian warships to the Italian fleet, 
which corroborated the report of the ‘ Croyava’ as to the 
number of ships and their position. Again, in the 
‘Titanic’ tragedy, the wireless messages sent by the 
‘Carpathia,’ and those to that vessel by ships and shore 
stations, were much interfered with by a large number 
of wireless stations. If low-power stations and ship 
stations, which are also of lower power, can interfere 
with high-power stations, it is obvious that high-power 
stations can still more easily do so. All that is necessary 
is to get the same wave length, and by that means, if 
desired, make communication more difficult. Indeed, if 
we were at war, our wireless service could be ‘tuned 
out’ at many different points. Even a two-hundred mile 
station might be able to drown our signals and render 
them unintelligible. Or, if it suited the enemy better, 
he might read them and make his own use of them. 
Another strategic objection to wireless as compared 
with cable telegraphy rests in the fact that anyone 
having the requisite knowledge and facilities is in a 
position to send out messages without their source being 
readily detected by the receiver,f as was notably the case 
in the original false reports regarding the ‘Titanic.’ This 
argument in favour of the cable will be almost completely 





* It remains to be seen how far this can be pushed without confusion 
between the increasing numbers of high-power stations in close proximity. 
+ This may be an advantage to the belligerent ; but on the other hand 
it is equally likely to be the reverse. 
L 2 
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discounted if and when wireless telephony becomes 
practically satisfactory for really long ranges; for in 
telephony one at any rate hears a human voice—of friend 
or foe—rather than mere telephonic signals. Apart from 
the cable being less open to eavesdropping than ‘wireless,’ 
the intentional betrayal of a message with the latter is 
far more likely to occur than with the cable; for in the 
latter case the transmission and reception of messages is 
limited to known individuals, whereas with ‘ wireless’ a 
message may be betrayed from unknown and untraceable 
quarters. It is, indeed, impossible for the sender of a 
wireless message to tell who may, or who may not, be at 
the other end, or how many ends there are. In a word, 
radio-telegraphy is likely to prove a two-edged weapon 
in warfare; and a cable, the locality of both ends of 
which are known, is the only secure means of communica- 
tion in a strategic sense. In fact, however marvellous 
and advantageous the new method may just now appear 
to be, had the order of the two inventions been reversed, 
and had we been as familiar with wireless telegraphy as 
we actually are with the cable, the cable would now be 
regarded as a new and wonderful boon, inasmuch as it 
enables us to confine our messages to the individuals for 
whom alone they are intended. 

Turning now from the question of secrecy under 
normal conditions to that of interruption, the special 
advantage claimed for ‘wireless’ has always been that 
cables are readily cut. Shallow-water cables can of 
course be cut in time of war, and always will be. For 
this reason much may be said in favour of deep-water 
lines in the open ocean, far removed from foreign waters 
and from trade routes such as the Mediterranean Sea; 
and it is on these grounds that the Pacific route 
(approached from Great Britain by the Atlantic, where 
a similar State cable is, therefore, a necessity) should 
be regarded as eminently important for our communica- 
tions with the rest of the Empire. It is not an easy, 
or a speedy, matter to tap or cut a cable, or interrupt 
a message passing through it, if it is laid in deep water.* 





* Cable-cutting in great depths cannot well be managed without expert 
knowledge, experience and special implements. It often takes several 
weeks even to find a deep-sea cable, for under unfavourable weather con- 
ditions it is useless to attempt grappling for the line. 
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Further, if a cable is disturbed for tapping purposes the 
fact is likely to be known at the terminal stations. On 
the other hand, to intercept or block a wireless message 
has always been, so far, a comparatively simple business ; 
indeed, most of the ‘wireless’ that is carried on may be 
said to be under unofficial observation daily. With the 
latter, it is also open to anyone to send out extremely 
disturbing messages or symbols such as might, in effect, 
entirely nullify other messages. Then, again, as we 
already know, apart from being a ready prey to gales, 
etc., radio stations, even though placed well in shore, 
must always—with the prevailing high masts or towers— 
form a more or less easy target for shooting down 
from a distance. Unlike a wireless station, with its at 
present essential exposure, there is no reason why a 
cable station, or cable hut, should not be underground, 
out of the fire of a possible enemy. Further, in the 
event of an attack on a cable station or hut, the line 
can even be worked from a small boat in emergencies. 
On the other hand, once a wireless station or tower has 
been shot or blown down, wireless operations are entirely 
brought to a close until the station or tower has been 
rebuilt—an operation which may take several weeks, if 
not months. Thus, the deep-sea cable is still the surest 
means of communication, surer than the shallow-water 
cable and also surer than wireless telegraphy.* 

From what has been said it will be seen that the 
belligerent has little difficulty in picking up other 
people’s wireless messages, and that natural conditions 
also form a source of interruption. On the other hand, 
the security of receiving messages is correspondingly poor. 
The cable is, indeed, still at a distinct advantage as 
regards regular, uninterrupted, and indeed invariable, 
day and night service, and is practically independent of 
weather vagaries and climatic conditions. With radio- 
telegraphy that state of things cannot be said to prevail 
at present, though very great advances have been made 
of late in this direction. For instance, when the Marconi 
Company first established their trans-Atlantic service, 





* Cables not being affected unfavourably by tropical, or weather, con- 
ditions, it is not necessary—as with ‘ wireless ’—to stipulate in agreements 
for the cessations of work ‘during temporary periods when the atmosphere 
may be affected by serious electrical disturbances.’ 
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messages could scarcely be sent by day at all; now, how- 
ever, a more or less continuous service has been provided. 
But ‘atmospherics’ (electricity in the atmosphere causing 
discharges, of an especially powerful character in the 
case of thunderstorms, etc.) are still a constant source 
of trouble in all wireless work, whereas cables are 
practically immune to such disturbances, forming, indeed, 
what may be termed a ‘closed circuit.’ In the matter 
of accuracy the cable is, as yet, at a similar advantage. 
As regards working speed, the superiority hitherto 
associated with the cable is now in some doubt; for more 
than one wireless system is capable of working at even 
greater speed than any existing cable. This, however, 
has not been demonstrated on extreme ranges. More- 
over, it must be remembered that, if traffic conditions 
warranted it, a cable could, by means of a larger insu- 
lated conductor, achieve far higher speeds, more or less 
approximating to those on a land-line; and, if the rates 
were considerably lowered, this course would no doubt 
be pursued, within certain mechanical and financial 
limitations. Where the cable has still the advantage 
is in the effective working speed maintained, say, 
throughout a day, owing to the far less repetition 
involved. This is largely due to certain external and 
unavoidable interruptions of one sort or another, which 
seriously affect the regular progress of wireless work, 
but do not occur with cable telegraphy. 

Though ‘wireless’ has proved itself of great use to 
our navy under normal conditions we have not yet, 
ourselves, had any experience of it in warfare. On the 
other hand, it is notorious that nearly all messages from 
the seat of the recent Turco-Italian war came by cable 
rather than by ‘wireless.’ As evidence, too, of the present 
superiority of even shallow-water cables to ‘wireless,’ 
it may be observed that, wherever these have been cut 
during recent wars, they have been replaced since by 
other cables rather than by ‘wireless, notwithstanding 
the somewhat greater cost of the cable and the fact 
that ‘wireless’ is the newest development of telegraphy.* 





_ * This is no doubt in part accounted for by the fact that it takes so 
much less time to lay a cable than to establish a complete wireless station 
with its high mast or tower. 
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Taking facts as they are to-day, and comparing the 
relative merits of telegraphy by cables and by ‘ wireless,’ 
we are led to the conclusion that each has its independent 
sphere. Whereas the cable still has the advantage in 
the matter of sureness, accuracy and secrecy, a wireless 
system can be established at less cost. Thus, the tariff 
of the latter should be lower on these two accounts than 
that of the former. We have an example of this in the 
case of the Marconi Trans-Atlantic service, where the 
rates are now half those charged by the cables serving 
between the same points.* Excellent work as wireless 
telegraphy has done and is doing, it is difficult to recognise 
in it at present such merits as would justify us in sub- 
stituting it for cables; the fact being that efficiency of 
service is, as a rule, of greater moment in telegraphy 
than economy. When ‘wireless’ is non-interruptible, 
except by the eaves-dropper, and less open to outside 
interference by natural causes, then may the days of the 
cable be over—for strategic purposes at any rate. It only 
remains to be said that, if cables were to be supplemented 
in each case by radio-telegraphy, instead of by another 
cable, an eminently practical comparison of the services 
in every respect would be thereby afforded. 

In conclusion, all that has been said above seems to 
indicate beyond a doubt that our Imperial telegraphs, 
of whatever form, would be best administered on a 
uniform basis by a permanent Government Board of 
Control, with suitable representatives of all the depart- 
ments involved, including, of course, every branch of 
the Empire concerned. The establishment of such an 
authority, or at any rate of a permanent advisory board, 
has for some time appeared to be especially desirable in 
the case of wireless telegraphy, in view of its transitional 
condition; and it should be remembered that this con- 
dition, in the present immature state of the science, is 
likely to continue for a considerable period. 


CHARLES BRIGHT. 





* At one time there was in reality very little difference between the 
two charges; but, since the Post Office have more completely recognised 
the Marconi Trans-Atlantic system, and service instructions no longer have 
to be paid for, the apparent difference has become an actual difference. 
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1. The Note-Books of Samuel Butler. With Portrait and 
Poems. Edited by H. F. Jones. London: Fifield, 1912. 

2. Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont and the Canton 
Ticino. BySamuel Butler. Illustrated by the Author, 
Charles Gogin and H. F. Jones. New and Enlarged 
Edition with Author’s revisions and Index, and an 
Introduction by R. A. Streatfeild. London: Fifield, 
1913. 

3. The Humour of Homer, and other Essays. By Samuel 
Butler. Edited by R. A. Streatfeild. With Portrait, 
and a Sketch of the Life of the Author by H. F. Jones. 
London: Fifield, 1913. 

4. The Fair Haven. New Edition, re-set and edited with 
an Introduction by R. A. Streatfeild. London: Fifield, 
1913. 

And other works by the same author. 


‘WHEN Samuel Butler died in June 1902, the measure 
of his reputation was. given by an article in the ‘ Times,’ 
regretting that so talented a man had not done more. 
The estimate then given now seems quite beside and 
far below the mark. Every year Samuel Butler emerges 
more clearly as one of the rare, incontestable personali- 
ties in literature, who affect permanently the thought and 
temper of all predisposed to their influence; and these 
are already many. Indeed, the first impression made 
by his ‘Note Books,’ which date from the sixties, may 
|well be that many of Butler’s ideas are precisely those 
which are at the present moment ‘in the air, and by 
‘in the air’ people really mean in the papers or other 
men’s books. To many readers the tone and substance 
of many of Butler’s notes will be familiar, so familiar 
that they may go on to question the subversive originality 
of several writers younger than Butler. 

Mr Bernard Shaw has pointed out his own debt to 
Butler. His preface to Major Barbara (1909) was one 
of the earliest and most effectual statements of Butler’s 
claim to a wider recognition. In this preface Mr Shaw 
insisted that Butler, 


‘in his own department’ was ‘the greatest writer of the 
XIXth Century’... ‘It drives one’ (he continues) ‘almost to 
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despair of English literature when one sees so extraordinary 
a study of English life as Butler’s posthumous “ Way of All 
Flesh” making so little impression that when, some years 
later, I produce plays in which Butler’s extraordinarily fresh, 
free and future-piercing suggestions have an obvious share, 
Iam met with nothing but vague cacklings about Ibsen and 
Nietzsche, and am only too thankful that they are not about 
Alfred de Musset and George Sand. Really, the English do 
not deserve to have great men.’ (‘Dramatic Works,’ Vol. xv, 
p. 161.) 


The most comprehensive description of Samuel Butler 
as a writer is that he is a humorous philosopher. As he 
said of himself, had he been a race-horse he might have 
been described as out of ‘The Analogy’ by ‘ Hudibras.’ 
The interdependence of his philosophy and his humour 
is indeed often so complete that we may be puzzled to 
decide whether he was a philosopher who happed upon 
explanations which would justify humour, or a born 
humorist who set out in search of a philosophy to~ 
explain the way things naturally struck him. Both 
processes had a share in his work. He saw jokes where 
no one else saw them because, at once sceptical and 
curious, he looked at everything in his own way; and 
things would occur to him first as jokes, which after- 
wards impressed him as perfectly true. Butler's sense 
of humour often performed the same service for him 
that the dove did for Noah in the Ark. It flew out 
into the unknown, bringing back to him an indication 
that he would soon find solid ground beneath his 
feet. 

The humorous philosopher is rare, but when he 
comes his influence quickly spreads. We laugh with 
him, not taking him seriously as a teller of truths, and 
lo! in spite of that, if there is consistent thought behind 
his wit, we have caught his way of thinking. This 
accounts for the rapidity and extent of Butler's influence 
—although even yet he has not been thoroughly read—and 
also for the fact that his reputation still tarries behind 
it. The difficulty of estimating his life’s work lies, not in 
his having wasted his talents, as his contemporaries were 
inclined to suppose, but in his having employed them 
so busily and on so many subjects. Before he died he 
enumerated his own ‘finds’; and to quote that list is the 
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best way at once of breaking ground and apologising for 
not covering it. 


‘I have gone into no public place in which I have not 
found sovereigns lying about on the ground which people 
would not notice and be at the trouble of picking up. My 
finds have none of them come as the result of research or 
severe study, though they have generally given me plenty to 
do in the way of study, as soon as I had got hold of them. 
I take it that these are the most interesting—or whatever 
the least offensive word may be :— 

‘(1) The emphasising of the analogies between crime and 
disease. (‘ Erewhon,’ 1872.) 

‘(2) The emphasising also the analogies between the de- 
velopment of the organs of our bodies and of those which are 
not incorporate with our bodies and which we call tools or 
machines. (‘ Erewhon,’ and ‘ Luck or Cunning?’ 1886.) 

‘(3) The clearing up the history of the events in connexion 

with the death, or rather crucifixion, of Jesus Christ; and a 
reasonable explanation, first, of the belief on the part of the 
founders of Christianity that their Master had risen from the 
dead, and, secondly, of what might follow from belief in a 
single supposed miracle. (‘The Evidence for the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ,’ ‘The Fair Haven,’ and ‘ Erewhon Revisited,’ 
1873.) 
*(4) The perception that personal identity cannot be denied 
between parents and offspring without at the same time 
denying it between the different ages (and hence moments) in 
the life of the individual and, as a corollary on this, the 
ascription of the phenomena of heredity to the same source 
as those of memory. (‘Life and Habit,’ 1877.) 

‘(5) The tidying up the earlier history of the theory of 
evolution. (‘ Evolution, Old and New,’ 1879.) 

*(6) The exposure of the hollowness and insincerity of the 
late Charles Darwin and his parasites. ( passim.) 

*(7) The perception of the principle that led organic life to 
split up into two main divisions, animal and vegetable. (‘Life 
and Habit.’) 

*(8) The perception that if the kinetic theory is held 
good, our thought of a thing, whatever that thing may be, is 
in reality an exceedingly weak dilution of the actual thing 
itself. This last I have not fully developed. (‘Luck or 
Cunning ?’) 

*(9) The restitution to Gentile Bellini of his portrait of 
himself and his brother, and the finding of five other por- 
traits of these two painters. (Article not reprinted.) 
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*(10) The restoration to Holbein of the drawing in the 
Basle Museum called “La Danse.” (Article not reprinted.) 

*(11) The unearthing of Tabachetti and Paracca, with 
the discovery of a life-sized statue of Leonardo da Vinci by 
Gandenzio Ferrari. (‘Ex Voto,’ 1888.) 

*(12) The finding out that the “Odyssey” was written at 
Trapani; the clearing up of the entire topography of the 
poem; and the, as it seems to me, demonstration that the 
poem was written by a woman and not by a man. (‘The 
Authoress of the Odyssey,’ 1897.) 

‘I am not going to argue that they are all, as I do not 
doubt, sound,’ he adds, ‘ but as long as it was possible to resist, 
I resisted. ...Inever went in search of any one of my 
theories ; I never knew what it was going to be till I had 
found it; they came and found me, not I them.’ 


It will be seen that it is impossible to discuss all these 
theories in a short space. Some require the careful 
tessellating of minute fragments of evidence before they 
assume even surface plausibility ; and others rest upon 
that debatable boundary ground off which men of science 
and philosophers are still warning each other. It is with 
Butler's ideas as they reach the average reader that 


these pages are concerned; something must be said 
about his position as a scientific thinker, but let us 
first examine his general attitude towards life. 


Samuel Butler was born in 1835. He was one of a 
family of four, the children of the Rev. Thomas Butler, 
Rector of Langar. His grandfather was Dr Samuel 
Butler, the famous Headmaster of Shrewsbury, after- 
wards Bishop of Lichfield. He himself was designed for 
the Church. He was educated at Shrewsbury under Dr 
Kennedy, where they succeeded in grounding him 
thoroughly in Latin and Greek ; and, after three years of 
undergraduate life at St John’s College, Cambridge, he 
was bracketed twelfth in the first class of the Classical 
Tripos. In 1858 he went to London to prepare for 
ordination ; and in the parish of St James, Piccadilly, he 
worked among the poor. He taught in Sunday schools ; 
but coming in contact with children seems to have under- 
mined his faith in the efficacy of infant baptism. This 
small rift in his orthodoxy caused him a good deal of 
uneasiness; but the situation did not become serious till 
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his efforts to subdue doubt in this direction led to the 
discovery that he was not nearly as sure that he believed 
the other doctrines of the Church as he had hoped. The 
discrepancies and omissions in the various Gospel accounts 
of the Resurrection particularly perplexed him.} These 
perplexities he embodied in a pamphlet written a year 
or two afterwards in New Zealand and published in 
1865. \He found out a good many things about himself, 
too, during this time in London; and they all pointed to 
the fact that he did not want to be, and ought not to be,a 
clergyman. It was painful; but there seemed no getting 
away from the fact that, judged by the standards accord- 
ing to which he had been brought up, there was no 
health in him. His parents were distressed ; and after a 
year, during which he had been worried and miserable, 
they sent him to New Zealand, where he started sheep- 
farming in Canterbury Province. That was in 1859, the 
year when ‘The Origin of Species’ appeared, a book 
which decided;the direction of his thoughts for many 
years to re | Five years later he sold out his sheep-run 
for nearly double the sum at which it had been acquired, 
and returned to London with a capital of about 90001. 
He settled in rooms at 15, Clifford’s Inn, where he lived 
for the rest of his life. 

He had always been fond of painting, and on his 
return he determined to make it his profession. He 
studied assiduously at Cary’s, Heatherley’s, and the 
South Kensington Art Schools, and occasionally exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. Many years after he came to 
the conclusion that he had gone about the wrong way to 
learn to paint. 

‘The more I see of academicism the more I distrust 
it.’ . . . ‘Don’t learn to do,’ he continues, ‘ but learn in doing. 
Let your falls not be on prepared ground, but let them be 
bond fide falls in the rough-and-tumble of the world.... 
In art, never try to find out anything, or try to learn any- 
thing until the not knowing it has come to be a nuisance to 
you for some time. Then you will remember it, but not 
otherwise. Let knowledge importune you before you will 
hear it. Our schools and universities go on precisely the 
opposite system.’ (‘Note Books,’ pp. 104-5.) 


Never consciously to agonise ; to undertake only 
‘that which insists upon being done and runs right up 
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against you, hitting you in the eye until you do,— 
these were precepts which he afterwards applied all 
round. But for the next few years he did agonise 
and hunt for subjects, and with so much zeal that in 
1869 he broke down in health and took a long holiday 
in Italy. But it was not hard work alone that had done 
the mischief. He felt himself a failure. He had begun 
to fear that, work as he might, he would never earn a 
living by painting; and some years afterwards earning a 
living became an important consideration, for his capital, 
which had been invested in various highly fallacious 
undertakings, had begun rapidly to melt away. Such were 
the principal outward events in his life down to the year 
1872, when ‘ Erewhon,’ his one and only successful book, 
was published anonymously, and his true career begins. 
The germs of ‘Erewhon’ and the books which were 
to follow it—‘The Fair Haven’ (1873), a restatement of 
his earlier pamphlet, and ‘ Life and Habit’ (1877)—had 
been already in his mind a long time; and it was quite 
as much an obscure feeling that these books had got 
to be written, as dissatisfaction with his painting, which 
was disturbing him. If only he had known how to take 
care of his money! The importance of money as the 
means to a good life is a theme which Butler constantly 
and vehemently emphasised. The emphasis he laid on 
it is one of the characteristics which made him so original 
a moralist and so acute a commentator on life. Every- 
body, according to Butler, must have money on the 
brain so long as that brain is in reasonable condition. 
‘Though Wisdom cannot be gotten for gold, still less 
can it be gotten without it. Gold, or the value which 
is equivalent to gold, lies at the root of Wisdom’ (‘ Note 
Books,’ p. 172). For the modern Simony, which ‘is not 
dealing in livings but the thinking they can buy the 
Holy Ghost for money, which vulgar rich people indulge 
in when they dabble in literature, music and painting,’ 
he felt deep contempt. But any one who refused to 
admit that a discreta posizionina was an unmixed bless- 
ing, he despised quite as much and thought much more 
dangerous. Let us see how he followed up this idea. 
His handling of it is a striking example of his way. His 
tendency to press home, as irrefutable, logical deductions 
ultimately based upon analogies is characteristic of his 
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mind. It is this habit of thinking -vhich often gave 
his writings an air of solemn extravagance, and led 
him to exaggerate the antinomy, which he firmly believed 
in himself, between common sense and reason. 

In very early days, in a New Zealand paper (1865) he 
had written an article in which he advanced the view, 
afterwards developed in ‘ Life and Habit’ and ‘ Luck or 
Cunning?’ that tools are but extra-corporeal limbs 
which man adds to his body. He insisted that the 
transition from man as a vertebrate mammal to man 
as a vertebrate machinate mammal was far the most 
important change in his physical status in the world. 
And to this theory, that all contrivances and inventions 
are extensions of the personality of him who uses them 
—‘ What is a train but a seven-leagued foot which five 
hundred persons may use at once?’—he had added a 
rider, that the difference in physical organisation 
between rich and poor is therefore greater, from a 
naturalist’s point of view, than that between the 
typical races of humanity. Indeed ‘the rich man is the 
hundred-handed Gyges of the poets. He alone possesses 
the full complement of limbs who stands at the summit 
of opulence. Reckoned by his horse-power, a Rocke- 


“feller is the most astonishing organism the world has 


ever seen; and therefore the deep impression wealth 
makes on the imagination is reasonable, and the respect 
with which we so often treat those who are richer than 
ourselves a legitimate feeling. ‘It is, Butler character- 
istically adds, ‘the same sort of affectionate rever- 
ence which a dog feels for a man, and is not infrequently 
manifested in a similar manner.’ Thus, to abuse the idle 
rich, provided they are amiable, handsome, and con- 
siderate, revolted his common sense. 


‘People ask complainingly what swells have done, or do 
for society that they should be able to live without working. 
The good swell is the creature towards which all nature has 
been groaning and travailing together until now. He is an 
ideal. He shows what may be done in the way of good breed- 
ing, health, looks, temper and fortune. He realises men’s 
dreams of themselves, at any rate vicariously. He preaches 
the gospel of grace. The world is like a spoilt child; it has 
this good thing given it at great expense and then says it is 
useless!’ (‘Note Books,’ pp. 35-36.) 
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It was, however, certainly not ‘the swell’ whom he 
himself considered the finest type. ‘I suppose,’ he wrote, 
‘an Italian peasant or a Breton, Norman or English 
fisherman, is about the best thing nature does in the 
way of men—the richer and the poorer being alike 
mistakes.’ But he would have no blaspheming against 
Mammon. This is one of the points at which the 
thought of Samuel Butler is most opposed to Christian 
morals. He was a thorough-going Hedonist, and there- 
fore in poverty and suffering he could see neither beauty 
nor any possible value. Palpable well-being, such as 
the sight of a fruitful orchard may suggest, and as 
William Morris imagined (too esthetically no doubt 
for Butler’s taste) as the reward of pleasant com- 
panionable labour—he would recognise no ideal less 
homely and ‘objective’ than this. The happiness of 
affection between kind, strong, amorous, beautiful 
people, among whom there is much kindness and little 
grief—that was the ideal ; and it is one which, translated 
into terms of everyday life in a complex civilisation, 
admits of no contempt for wealth. Votaries of that 
earthly happiness must see in the transcendental a 
dangerous lure, and in one who would ‘lose himself in 
a mystery and pursue his Reason to an O Altitudo!’a 
natural enemy. They distrust and dislike all ideals 
which minimise the comfort of what is assured. This 
emotion underlay all his literary and artistic preferences 
and aversions; his depreciation, for example, of Plato, 
Michael Angelo and Beethoven. He could never forgive 
the artist or poet who refused to kiss the earth; and 
his devotion to Shakespeare was, one suspects, due 
largely to the fact that Shakespeare is after all the 
surest refuge from the saints. In Butler’s mouth the 
theological word ‘grace, compared with which know- 
ledge and other qualities are unimportant, took on a 
pagan meaning. 

‘And grace is best, for where grace is, love is not distant. 
Grace! the old pagan ideal whose charm even unlovely Paul 
could not withstand, but, as the legend tells us, his soul 
fainted within him, his heart misgave him, and, standing 
alone on the seashore at dusk, he “ troubled deaf heaven with 
his bootless cries,” his thin voice pleading for grace after the 
flesh. 
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‘The waves came in one after another, the sea-gulls cried 
together after their kind, the wind rustled among the dried 
canes upon the sand banks, and there came a voice from 
heaven saying, “ Let My grace be sufficient for thee.” 
Whereon, failing of the thing itself, he stole the word and 
strove to crush its meaning to the measure of his own limita- 
tions. But the true grace, with her groves and high places, 
and troupes of young men and maidens crowned with flowers, 
singing of love and youth and wine—the true grace he drove 
out into the wilderness—high up, it may be, into Piora, and 
into such-like places. Happy they who harboured her in her 
ill-report.’ (‘Note Books,’ pp. 38-39.) 


Yet at the close of the second chapter of ‘Life and 
Habit,’ from which this passage is taken, he directs the 
reader who would have further understanding on all that 
is most important in life, to believe in the music of 
Handel, the painting of Giovanni Bellini, and in the 
thirteenth chapter of St Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Corinthians—counsel which he repeated in various forms 
again and again. So, according to Butler, St Paul after 
all must have had the root of the matter in him. It was 
Paul the Apostle of Protestantism of whom he was 
thinkingin the foregoing passage. The Church, according 
to Butler, in her less introspective ages, in her buildings, 
her music, her unspoken teaching at least, did uphold or 
sanction some kind of comely human ideal; and with the 
religion of country people of Italy, who are described so 
delightfully in ‘Alps and Sanctuaries,’ Butler felt at 
home. They at least made no attempt to be consistent 
and rational, and only a very moderate degree indeed of 
spirituality was demanded of them; aboveiall there was 
no ‘earnestness,’ no forcing of people to think that they 
were nothing if they were not at any rate ‘colourable 
imitations of some one better than their neighbours.’ 

Religion which has become an easy habit, purged of 
effort, even fascinated him. The features of Catholicism 
which appealed to him were precisely those which strike 
the ardent Protestant as pagan, irreverent, superstitious, 
and as arguing a culpable laxity in authority where 
human instincts and habits are concerned. These 
features he delighted in, as the best bulwarks of un- 
conscious good sense against spiritual pride and con- 
sistency, which he dreaded most of all when he detected 
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them in rationalists. In his opinion, stern moralists of 
the type of Huxley and Carlyle required more watching 
than the Church by those who value freedom. 

In an interesting review of ‘The Note Books’ which 
appeared in the ‘Times, the writer quoted a note in 
which Butler expresses a wish to see a Holy Family 
picture with the family clothes drying on the line and 
blown about by the wind in the background. He went 
on to explain that Butler’s irreverence was only appa- 
rent, and that it resembled, in being equally consistent 
with serious religious feeling, the impulse which made 
the medizval sculptor decorate churches with grotesques. 
But here he was wrong; in Butler there was no naivety ; 
he was completely self-conscious ; and, in theory, no one 
regretted it more than he did. ‘In that I write at all, 
he declared, ‘I am among the damned.’ In him the 
impulse to introduce incongruous matters of fact where 
religion was concerned, or humour into any subject 
which is usually discussed upon ‘a high plane,’ had its 
origin uot in a naive faith to which nothing seemed 
common or incongruous, but in a belief so profound 
that it underlies everything he has written—the belief, 
namely, that surtout point de zéle is the finest motto ever 
coined for humanity. Of all great writers he is the one 
who has believed most firmly that compromise is really 
the guide of life, and that, not only in action and morals, 
but in feeling and philosophy, goodness or truth lie in a 
combination of the conflicting reports of faith and 
reason. The blend was most satisfactory and complete, 
where feeling was concerned, when the balance was 
reached unconsciously ; but, failing that, our response 
towards one side should consciously include an emotion 
appropriate to the recognition of the other. Every 
philosophy was nonsense when ridden home, but this 
philosophy appeared the least nonsensical, that ‘ every- 
thing is involved in and is a process of its opposite.’ 
Scattered up and down his books are aphorisms to the 
effect that a man whose mind is of the right temper 
must be certain in spite of uncertainty and uncertain in 
spite of certainty, which in practice comes to something 
very like having a sense of humour; for nothing is 
more characteristic of humour than its power of hold- 
ing together, at the same moment, the profound and 
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superficial, the doubtful and the obvious aspects of 
things. The favourite virtue of the humorist is always 
toleration. 

The book which followed ‘Life and Habit’ was 
‘Evolution Old and New’ (1879), and in this year he also 
wrote some articles to the ‘Examiner’ on ‘ A Clergyman’s 
Doubts, and on ‘God the Known and Unknown’ (post- 
humously published). In 1880 ‘Unconscious Memory’ 
appeared. These it will be convenient to discuss in con- 
nection with ‘Luck or Cunning?’ the last of his philo- 
sophical books. In 1883 he began composing music, as 
nearly as he could in the style of Handel, and published, 
in collaboration with Mr H. Festing Jones, first Gavottes, 
Minuets and Fugues for the piano, and later a Cantata 
with comic words, entitled ‘Narcissus’ (1888). In the 
interim he wrote two books about Italy, ‘Alps and 
Sanctuaries’ and ‘Ex Voto,’ an account of the Sacro 
Monte at Varallo-Sesia and an appreciation of a forgotten 
artist, Tabachetti. ‘Alps and Sanctuaries’ is his most 
charming book, and the one most likely to please readers 
who do not like being disturbed. It is the kind of book 
every man whose philosophy of life is subversive of 
current opinions ought to write, for in it the reader is 
enabled to see how that philosophy works out in practice, 
how it affects the philosopher’s relations to his fellow- 
men, and what it makes sympathetic or odious to him in 
everyday life. 

Butler now turned his attention to literary problems. 
He began to re-read Homer. The result was ‘The 
Authoress of the Odyssey,’ a book which was a new 
weapon in the hands of those who thought him a crank 
and wished to persuade others he was only a Columbus 
of mare’s nests. He translated both the ‘ Odyssey’ and 
the ‘Iliad.’ His ‘Iliad’ is a noble, solid piece of prose, 
unmatched by other similar attempts. In his translation 
of the ‘Odyssey’ he characteristically emphasised the 
passages in which the poet kisses the ground, rendering 
their naivety in a style inclining (as he said) towards 
Tottenham Court Road rather than Wardour Street 
English, which he detested and despised. However much 
this may offend readers who require to be continually 
reminded by the serious tone of the translator that they 
are reading a poem, there can be no doubt that Butler was 
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successful in rendering what he described as the Bayeux- 
tapestry, Botticelli’s Venus-rising-from-the-sea charm and 
freshness of the original. 


‘If the “Odyssey” enforces one artistic truth,’ he wrote, 
‘more than another, it is that living permanent work in 
literature (and the same holds good for art and music) can 
only be done by those who are either above, or below, conscious 
reference to any rules or canons whatever; and in spite of 
Shakespeare, Handel and Rembrandt, I should say that on the 
whole it is more blessed to be below than above. For after 
all it is not the outward and visible signs of what we read, 
see, or hear, in any work, that brings us to its feet in prostra- 
tion of gratitude and affection; what really stirs us is the 
communion with the still living mind of the man or woman 
to whom we owe it, and the conviction that that mind is as 
we would have our own to be., All else is mere clothes and 
grammar.’ 


This passage explains what underlies all Butler’s 
criticism of writers and artists. He sought in art first 
the personality of the artist. It is not therefore surpris- 
ing to find that the theory that Shakespeare’s sonnets 


were ‘academic exercises’ stirred him into writing on 
that subject (‘The Sonnets of Shakespeare,’ 1899) ; a book 
in which he also pointed out that the evidence for think- 
ing that the youth to whom the sonnets are addressed 
was either Southampton or Pembroke is flimsy, unless, 
indeed, we are to suppose that when Shakespeare wrote 
‘Lord of my Love’ he really meant ‘Earl of my Love.’ 
But the above passage has a wider interest for the ex- 
positor of Butler. When he delivered his address in 
1895 upon ‘How to make the Best of Life,’ he found 
himself speaking rather of how to make the best of death. 
To him the questions were the same. 


‘Our life, then, in this world is, to natural religion as much 
as to revealed, a period of probation. The use we make of it 
is to settle how far we are to enter into another, and whether 
that other is to be a heaven of just affection or a hell of 
righteous condemnation.’ (‘Humour of Homer,’ etc., p. 147.) 


The life that is lived after death in the thoughts and 
actions of posterity was the only form of life after death 
he conceived as possible, and as the only one which 
should be desired. When he speaks of the kingdom of 
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heaven, it is always of: this vicarious existence that he is 
thinking. This sort of existence may be so much more 
important that he is always playing with the idea that 
life itself is only a process of being born. The chapter 
dn ‘Erewhon Revisited’ which contains Dr Gurgoyle’ ~ 
sermon is perhaps the fullest exposition of Butler’s view 
/of the relative importance of the two lives we lead, the 
one we live in our own persons and that other which we 
live both before ‘ our reputed death and after it in other 
people’; the second of which, he held, is ‘as essential a 
factor of our complete life as the first is, and sometimes 
more so. ‘Those,’ he argued, ‘who make the life of a 
man reside within his body, are like one who should 
mistake the carpenter’s tool-box for the carpenter.’ 
‘Life resides, not in bodily organs, but in the power to 
use them and in the use that is made of chen —Snat is to 
say, in the work they do.’ 

If therefore A has influenced B’s thoughts, A has been 
living in B. The fact that A may not be conscious of 
this makes no difference to the truth of the statement. 
While living in his own person, a man is not conscious of 
all his vital actions, of the beating of his heart as long as 
it is normal, of his breathing, digestion or growth, yet 
no one will say that these are not actions of a living 
agent. ‘The part of our bodily life that enters into 
our consciousness is very small as compared with that of 
which we have no consciousness ; and therefore the fact 
that we are unconscious of our life in others does not make 
it any the less ours.’ We leave our will-power and some 
of us leave our thoughts behind us in very efficient 
operation, so we may be literally said to continue to live 
after our bodies are dust. The fallacy of this argument 
lies in the first place in defining a living organism merely 
as that which acts on something else, a definition which 
does not distinguish it from mechanisms or indeed from 
any other kind of thing; and secondly, in identifying 
‘the power to use bodily organs’ with ‘the use which is 
made of them. According to Butler, it would be a man’s 
‘life’ which lives in a clock he had just wound up before 
he died, and as long as the clock went it would be absurd 
to talk of him as quite dead. Surely he is on firmer 
ground when he makes Dr Gurgoyle say in his sermon 
upon Sunchildism that ‘ the assurance of fair fame after 
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death is a truer consolation to the dying, a truer comfort 
to surviving friends, and a more real incentive to good 
conduct in this life, than any of the consolations or 
incentives falsely fathered upon the Sunchild.’ At any - 
rate it is certainly true that many have ‘ unhesitatingly 
laid down their lives to escape unfelt infamy in the hell 
of men’s contempt.’ 

One of the influences which emanate most powerfully 
from Samuel Butler’s writings is this heedfulness for the 
‘life’ which is lived vicariously in others, and a sense of 
the unity of mankind. To him it seemed that God cared 
little for the individual but a great deal for the race; to 
recognise therefore that you are living in the ‘karma’ 
of others, and in turn to contribute to that common 
heritage, was the secret of living fully. His scientific 
and philosophical investigations led him to the conclusion 
that the apparent separateness of individuals themselves, 
let alone that of their interests, was more or less a 
delusion, and that the greater part of everyone was, in 
the most accurate sense of the word, common to all. 
This common element was God; and to love God was not 
a matter of contemplation or a personal relation, but ‘ to 
have good health, good looks, good sense, experience, a 
kindly nature and a fair balance of cash in hand.’ 


Butler’s semi-scientific, semi-philosophical theories are 
expounded in four books and two essays (‘The Dead- 
lock in Darwinism’); but scattered up and down all his 
writings are passages illustrating, expressing or defending 
the points argued out in ‘ Life and Habit, ‘ Unconscious 
Memory,’ ‘ Evolution Old and New,’ and ‘Luck or Cunning, 
as the means of Organic Modification ?’ 

Butler’s answer to the question implied in the last of 
these titles brought him into conflict with the orthodox 
Darwinianism of his day. The work of Darwin himself 
he held to have been ‘as mischievous as it had been 
valuable, and as valuable as it had been mischievous ;’ 
and higher praise or blame than this he knew not how to 
give. The earlier evolutionists had maintained that all 
existing forms of animal and vegetable life, including 
man, were reduced in course of descent with modification, 
from forms resembling the lowest now known. The point 
at issue between Darwin and his predecessors was not 
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therefore the fact of evolution, nor that the struggle for 
existence was a factor in it. So early as 1756 Buffon 
had written: ‘The movement of Nature turns on two 
immoveable pivots: one, the illimitable fecundity which 
she has given to all species; the other, the innumerable 
difficulties which reduce the results of that fecundity.’ 
Erasmus Darwin and Lamarck had followed in the 
same line. Charles Darwin’s great achievement was to 
bring home to the reason and imagination the enormous 
moulding, differentiating power implied in the phrase 
‘the struggle for existence. He showed this to be so 
strong a factor that there seems no need, in accounting 
for the development of species, to postulate a designer 
in the manner of Paley, or even to suppose with Lamarck 
that continual effort on the part of the animals them- 
selves to adapt themselves to environment need have 
played any part in their evolution. In fact, the essence 
of Darwin’s hypothesis was that it explained apparently 
purposive variations or variations of an adaptive kind 
without having recourse to the theory that intelligence or 
design directly or indirectly had played a part in establish- 
ing them. So at least was it understood by most of his 
followers and hostile critics, and hence the stir which ‘ The 
Origin of Species’ made in the world, such a stir as the 
earlier theories of evolution had never created ; for facts 
which hitherto had been taken as pointing to design in 
the universe were now shown as explicable as the results 
of the mechanical action of two principles, fecundity and 
death, in connexion with minute spontaneous variations, 
occurring no one knew how. 

Butler’s attack upon Darwin lay along four lines. 
He asserted that ‘The Origin of Species’ left their origin 
(these spontaneous variations) unexplained; secondly, that 
the passages which Darwin inserted, guarding himself 
against the absolute denial that use and disuse had 
played an important part in evolution, were attempts 
to sit on two stools at the same time. Darwin had said 
that ‘disuse’ had probably ‘been the main agent in 
rendering organs rudimentary’; Butler’s reply was that 
in that case no limits were assignable to the other half 
of the Lamarckian hypothesis, the accumulated effects 
of use, of effort and habit on the part of animals them- 
selves, in rendering their organs serviceable. Thirdly, 
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he attacked him for not making clear the degree to 
which he was indebted to his predecessors; and lastly, 
all along the line, on the general ground that what was 
original in ‘The Origin of Species’—the exclusion of 
design from all share worth talking about in the process 
of organic development—did not explain seemingly 
purposive variations so plausibly as an hypothesis which 
saw their inception and growth as connected with a will 
and intention inherent in all living creatures. 

He conducted these attacks with an acrimonious wit 
which did much to prevent his getting an immediate 
hearing. He was very fierce and very amusing. Looking 
back, it is possible to explain and understand Butler's 
attitude towards Darwin and his followers. In the first 
place his whole nature revolted against the pitchforking 
of design out of the universe. In the second he felt he 
was ignored largely because he was not a professional 
man of science. He suspected the scientists of brow- 
beating him; and, when they told him he ought to go 
back and satirise the follies of the age as he had done 
in ‘Erewhon,’ he retorted that that was just what he 
was doing in criticising them. And lastly, his bitterness 
was exacerbated by a personal misunderstanding with 
Darwin himself. An account of this quarrel has been 
published in a pamphlet, ‘Charles Darwin and Samuel 
Butler: a Step towards Reconciliation, * from which it 
is now clear, on the one hand, that Darwin was entirely 
innocent of the conduct of which Butler accused him, and, 
on the other, that it was natural for a man as justifiably 
sore as Butler, to take the view he took. 

The kind of design which Butler supposed to be 
operative in evolution and saw everywhere in the world, 
was not of the prescient-from-all-eternity order, not ‘a 
riding out to meet trouble before it comes.’ 


‘There is no such improvidence as over-providence,’ he 
writes in ‘Luck or Cunning ?’ ‘and whatever theories we may 
form about the origin and development of the universe, we 
may be sure that it is not the work of one who is unable to 
understand how anything can possibly go right unless he 
sees to it himself.’ 


* Compiled by Mr Festing Jones with the help of material supplied by 
Sir Francis Darwin, and published by Fifield. 
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The design he believed to be manifest in nature was 
of the tentative kind, and much interwoven with luck. 
It was design such as we are familiar with in the 
history of civilisation, proceeding by the accumulation 
of the results of many small steps, none of which have 
been consciously directed towards the ultimate end. 
Butler was a teleologist in so far as he held that the 
progress from the amoeba to man was on all fours with 
the development of, say, steam-engines from tea-kettles ; 
and he asserted that it was as absurd to refuse to see 
design in Man as it would be to deny design in a turbine 
engine ‘because no one in the early kettle days had 
foreseen so great a development.’ 

‘Life and Habit’ was written to show how these 
mental and bodily requisitions might have been stored 
and transmitted. Prof. Hering in 1870 had started the 
hypothesis that instinct was inherited memory, and 
stated the case in language more likely to catch the 
ear of scientific men. Butler, thinking independently, 
arrived in 1878 at the same conclusion. And though 
there is still a tendency to ignore what he has done (see 
Prof. James Ward's ‘Heredity and Memory,’ which 
supports Butler's theory, but only mentions him in a 
footnote), presumably because he did not speak as one 
speaking from a chair, nevertheless to Butler much of 
the credit will belong if this hypothesis meets with 
general acceptance. ‘Evolution Old and New’ was 
written to urge the superiority of the old view of descent 
and to back up ‘Life and Habit’ by showing that the 
memory in question must be a ‘mindful and designing 
memory. ‘Unconscious Memory’ further expounded 
Hering’s and Butler’s theory of the connexion between 
memory and heredity, differentiated Butler’s theory of 
the Unconscious from Hartman’s, and met objections 
which had been brought against ‘Life and Habit.’ 
‘Luck or Cunning?’ was a recapitulation of his whole 
philosophy with additional corollaries. It is the most 
brilliantly written of all his books. 

Where precisely Butler stands at the present moment 
in the world of science is difficult for anyone not a 
biologist to say. It appears, however, that the tendency 
of speculation on such subjects is decidedly in a direction 
contrary to Weismanism and to theories which rule out 
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the possibility of the experience or habits of an organism 
affecting the germ-cells from which its descendants 
develop. The strength of the theory that the germ-cell 
is unaffected by what happens to the body-cells by which 
it is surrounded lies in its explaining why offspring 
resemble parents; but Weisman offered no very con- 
vincing explanation of how the original cell or germ- 
plasm develops into its predetermined form. Sir Francis 
Darwin, in his presidential address to the British 
Association in 1908, said that direct experiment proved 
‘the existence of a mnemic quality in all living things,’ 
which must be presumed to have its basis in protoplasmic 
changes; that is to say, that all living things in their 
reactions to stimuli present the phenomenon of habit—‘ a 
certain degree of fixity or automacity and also a certain 
variability in their reactions.’ In the development of an 
organism the same phenomenon occurs; and, as in the 
case of habit, the earlier periods are more invariable than 
the later stages. 


‘Again, there is the wonderful fact that, as the ovum 
develops into the perfect organism, it passes through a series 
of changes which are believed to represent the successive 
forms through which its ancestors passed in the process of 
evolution. This is precisely paralleled by our own experience 
of memory, for it often happens that we cannot reproduce 
the last-learned verse of a poem without repeating the earlier 
part; each verse is suggested by the previous one and acts as 
a stimulus for the next. The blurred and imperfect character 
of the ontogenetic version of the phylogenetic series may at 
least remind us of the tendency to abbreviate by omission 
what we have learned by heart’ (Presidential Address). 


Sir Francis Darwin's conclusion in his address was 
that this resemblance between the rhythms of develop- 
ment and memory or habit was sufficient to establish ‘a 
prima facie case for believing them to be essentially 
similar.’ But habit can only be established by repetition ; 
and, as an organism builds itself up only once in a lifetime, 
it can only have acquired the habit of developing in a 
particular way through the experience of its forbears. 
It must therefore stand in a mnemic relation to them ; 
and it then follows that the germ from which it springs 
must have been affected by the experience of the parent 
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organism which containedit. The inheritance of acquired 
characteristics therefore underlies the very process of 
evolution; and evolution becomes definable as ‘a process 
for drilling organisms into habits,’ and eliminating ‘ those 
which cannot learn.’ Here then we see recent scientific 
theories corroborating ‘Life and Habit.’ Butler’s teleo- 
logical theory, however, that this ‘ mnemic quality’ in all 
living things is ‘ mindful and designing’ has received no 
support from investigation ; nor could it. It is a philo- 
sophical rather than a scientific hypothesis, and rests for 
its plausibility on a conception of the nature of the 
world, not based upon evidence such as can be derived 
from observation. 

In ‘Life and Habit’ Butler tried to remove, by a 
philosophical discussion on Identity, what he conceived 
to be the chief stumbling-block to the acceptance of the 
theory that each generation remembers what its ancestors 
did. 


‘What is Identity? Identity of matter? Surely no. 
There is no identity of matter between me as I now am, and 
me as an impregnate ovum. Continuity of existence? Then 
there is identity between me as an impregnate ovum and 
my father and mother as impregnate ova. Drop out my 
father’s and mother’s lives between the date of their being 
impregnate ova and the moment when I became an impreg- 
nate ovum. See the ova only, and consider the second ovum 
as the first two ovas’ means not of reproducing themselves 
but of continuing themselves—repeating themselves—the 
intermediate lives being nothing but, as it were, a long 
potato shoot from one eye to the place where it will grow 
its next tuber.’ 

... ‘In each case of what we call descent, it is still the first 
reproducing creature identically the same—doing what it has 
done before—only with such modifications as the struggle for 
existence and natural selection have induced. ... A begets 
A’, which is A with the additional experience of a dash. A’ 
begets A”, which is A with the additional experiences of A’ 
and A”; and so on to A", but you can never eliminate A. 

‘Let A" stand for a man. He begins as the primordial 
cell—being verily nothing but the primordial cell which goes 
on splitting itself up for ever, but gaining continually in 
experience. Put him in the same position as he was in 
before, and he will do as he did before. First he will do his 
tadpoles by rote, so to speak on his head, from long practice; 
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then he does his fish trick; then he grows arms and legs, all 
unconsciously from the inveteracy of the habit, till he comes 
to doing his man; and this lesson he has not yet learnt so 
thoroughly. Some part of it, as the breathing and oxidisa- 
tion business, he is well up to, inasmuch as they form part of 
previous réles; but the teeth and hair, the upright posi- 
tion, the power of speech, though all tolerably familiar, give 
him more trouble—for he is very stupid—a regular dunce in 
fact. Then comes his newer and more complex environment, 
and this puzzles him—arrests his attention—whereon con- 
sciousness springs into existence, as a spark from a horse’s 
hoof.’ - (‘ Note Books,’ pp. 54, 55.) 


The conclusion is that we are all one animal, ‘ members 
one of another,’ and death and reproduction only ‘ phases 
of-the ordinary waste and repair which goes on in our 
bodies daily.’ Butler believed that, just as the division 
between animals and plants had gone, and that between 
man and the lower animals, so, before long, the division 
between organic and inorganic would go, taking with it 
the division between mind and matter. Towards this 
conception of the unity of Nature he felt mystically. 
‘I cannot see things round about me without feeling that 
they are all parts of one whole which is trying to do 
something ; it has not perhaps a perfectly clear idea of 
what it is trying after, but it is doing its best.’ 

Such a system of natural philosophy carries with it 
no particular commandments or counsels, though it may 
inspire occasionally an emotion. He who holds it is left 
free to follow his own preferences in morality. It is 
unlikely, however, that he will be a man to be attracted 
by heroic ideals or to measure himself or others by 
them; and, as we have seen, Butler’s ethical preferences 
lay in quite a contrary direction. This philosophy is akin 
to materiaiism; and, as Mr Santayana has pointed out, 
there is ‘a psychological though no logical bond between 
materialism and a homely morality.’ The experiences 
which moulded Butler’s opinion of men and actions are 
reflected in his novel ‘ The Way of All Flesh,’ not literally 
but with imaginative truth. Poor Ernest's home was 
paved with good intentions. He was not treated with 
candour; and, in the name of ideals, the truth about his 
own nature and human nature was withheld from him. 
The theme of the book is the redemption of one brought 
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up to priggishness through falling into a scrape which 
severs him from respectable people. After kissing the 
earth he rises with strength renewed. 

The description Butler gives of the book that Ernest 
is supposed to have written fits his own work very well. 


‘The book rang with the courage alike of conviction and 
of an entire absence of conviction; it appeared to be the 
work of men who had a rule-of-thumb way of steering 
between iconoclasm on the one hand and credulity on the 
other; who cut Gordian knots as a matter of course when it 
suited their convenience; who shrank from no conclusion in 
theory, nor from any want of logic in practice so long as they 
were illogical of malice prepense, and for what they held to 
be sufficient reason. The conclusions were conservative, 
quietistic, comforting. The arguments by which they were 
reached were taken from the most advanced writers of the 
day. All that these people contended for was granted them, 
but the fruits of victory were for the most part handed over 
to those already in possession.’ (‘The Way of All Flesh,’ 
p. 404.) 


Like Ernest, it might be said of Butler that he got 
himself a bad literary character, and that, like the man 
of whom Johnson spoke, nothing but such a character 
could keep down such parts. Like Ernest, Butler might 
have replied that, ‘he would rather be like that than a 
modern writer or two whom he could name, whose parts 
were so poor that they could be kept up by nothing but 
such a character.’ 

Among imaginative writers, some have served us by 
turning our troubles and pleasures into tragedies and 
triumphs, showing life to us as a matter of momentous, 
immeasurable experiences, of which men are only inter- 
mittently worthy. With these, comedy is feund in the 
inadequacy of man to his destiny; and at their hands 
disaster and death have often taken on a beauty more 
desirable than happiness itself. These are the magnifiers 
of life. Only when it is thus transfigured by the 
imagination are its evils and its satisfactions tolerable ; 
only then, they insist, do we see it truly. Their appeal 
is to those moments, whether of joy or grief, when 
common sense has looked foolish; such moments (and 
nearly everybody has or thinks he has experienced them) 
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are the criteria by which they would have us measure 
the importance of things. 

The other class of writers—and it is to this class that 
Samuel Butler belongs—may be described as the consolers. 
They diminish the importance of the issues at stake. 
They take the long-run, every-day estimate of things as 
the true one. They side with common sense. They find 
their comedy in the evanescence of aspirations, and in 
the spectacle of men protesting that they can only be 
nourished on ambrosial food while they are stuffing them- 
selves with ordinary bread. If only men would not give 
themselves celestial airs, they say, they would be perhaps 
less amusing to contemplate, but they would have a far 
better chance of being happy and worthy of respect. 
Let a man find out really what he wants, and ‘he will 
discover that it is something which exists on earth in 
satisfying quantities; something which the saints and 
the majority of the poets have unfortunately encouraged 
him to consider rather beneath his dignity. The former 
say, ‘Throw not away the hero in your soul if you would 
get the most out of experience ;’ the latter, ‘ Cultivez 
votre jardin.’ 

Butler, as a philosopher and an imaginative writer, 
belongs to the tribe of Horace, Voltaire, Montaigne, 
Moliére and Fielding. To the idealist the tolerance of 
such writers towards humanity seems more insulting 
than the most violent misanthropy; and the quarrel 
between them, as Butler said of religion and science, is 
only to be reconciled in amiable people. 


DESMOND MAcCARTHY. 
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on VAGARIES OF RECENT POLITICAL ECONOMY : 
A REPLY AND A REJOINDER. 


ProF. NIcHOLSON’s article in the last issue of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ entitled ‘The Vagaries of Recent Political Economy,’ 
consists, for the most part, of a spirited attack upon my 
book ‘ Wealth and Welfare.’ As the author occupies an 
authoritative position in economic science, I have asked the 
editor to allow me a brief space in which to reply. 

Among the detailed criticisms there are two whose justice 
Iadmit. I have made use of a sentence from Adam Smith in 
a way that is unfair to that great writer; and I have made 
a statement about the classical economists’ views concerning 
the ‘quality of the population,’ which misrepresents what I 
intended to convey and is verbally incorrect. I am grateful 
to Prof. Nicholson for pointing out these errors. A third 
detailed criticism is to the effect that there is in my book 
‘confusion as regards the use of the idea of elasticity.’ In 
order to establish this, Prof. Nicholson cites ‘two important 
examples.’ One of these is my argument that the demand 
for labour in any one country is likely to be elastic, because, 
if the supply price of labour falls, capital will be attracted 
from abroad. Prof. Nicholson’s comment is, ‘Could any con- 
clusion be more remote from the facts regarding British 
labour and foreign capital?’ The obvious answer is that the 
notion of attracting capital from abroad was intended, in the 
context, to include that of preventing capital from going 
abroad which would otherwise have stayed at home. And, 
in any case, even if this comment contained a real argument 
against the thesis that the demand for labour in England is 
elastic, it could not possibly reveal confusion in my use of 
the term elasticity. The other ‘important example’ is an 
illustration drawn from banking, which I employ to explain 
a rather difficult argument. Prof. Nicholson’s comment is, 
not that there is any error either in the argument or in the 
illustration, but that, ‘by making various unreal assumptions,’ 
I am led to a paradoxical result far removed from a certain 
practical problem, which Prof. Nicholson introduces, but 
which I have not discussed. What relevance this comment 
can have to the charge of confusion in the use of terms, which 
it purports to support, I am unable to perceive. 

Another criticism is that, in my discussion of M. Rignano’s 
proposal for a new form of death duty, ‘no mention is made 
of the possibility that the resources [which are threatened 
with taxation] might be removed to some other country, 
e.g., Turkey or China, where the new economy was not so 
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rampant.’ Prof. Nicholson is mistaken. This possibility is 
examined in some detail in the immediate context (‘ Wealth 
and Welfare,’ p.378). Again, Prof. Nicholson finds something 
wrong with my discussion of joint costs in relation to railway 
rates: but, as Iam unable to gather from his comment, what 
precisely he considers to be wrong, I cannot answer the 
criticism. Furthermore, this matter has been debated at_ 
length in a discussion between that eminently fair contro- 
versialist, Prof. Taussig, and myself in recent numbers of the 
‘Quarterly Journal of Economics.’ Again, he remarks: ‘If 
Prof. Pigou had really appreciated the work of Sidgwick, he 
would have been saved from some unfortunate inconsistencies 
and from some appalling lacune in his argument.’ As, how- 
ever, no example of these unfortunate inconsistencies and 
appalling lacunze is advanced, I must again, perforce, be 
silent. Yet again, my critic asserts that I base upon the 
‘forbidding’ expression ‘marginal equality of net products,’ 
a ‘species of mathematical socialism. The expression I 
employ is ‘equality of marginal net products,’ which may be 
forbidding but is, at all events, less ungrammatical than 
the one Prof. Nicholson attributes to me. As to Socialism— 
mathematical or other—the validity of his charge depends 
upon the meaning of its terms. If Socialism is intended to 
signify that the State should own and operate the means of 
production, distribution and exchange—and this, after all, is 
the usual sense in which the word is employed—no jury, I 
make bold to say, would find me guilty. If, however, Prof. 
Nicholson means by Socialism the view that the State should 
requisition superfluities from the very rich for the needs of 
the very poor, so long as it can do this by means which do 
not indirectly sap the sources of future wealth, then the 
charge is true, and I welcome it as proven. Lastly, there is 
the statement, several times repeated, that the book is marred 
by a ‘straining after the appearance of originality’; and the 
suggestion is not veiled that deliberate attempts are made in 
it to foist off borrowed ideas as novelties of my own. If this 
is really what is meant, I do not think that I am called upon 
to reply to such a charge. 

Prof. Nicholson’s more general criticisms may be condensed 
into the broad statement that the book is unduly difficult to 
understand. The mathematics, he says, are not explained; 
technical terms are employed as if they needed no definition ; 
there is a studied avoidance of ordinary modes of expression ; 
in short, the whole thing is exceedingly obscure. Now, in a 
matter of this kind, it is, of course, very difficult for an 
author to form a fair judgment of his own work. The 
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suggestion that the mathematical diagrams—of which, so far 
as I recollect, the book contains less than a dozen—ought to 
have been relegated to footnotes, is not improbably correct ; 
and I am well prepared to believe that the exposition of the 
main argument is frequently less lucid than a more skilled 
literary craftsman could have made it. But, after all, speak- 
ing broadly, in matters that are essentially difficult, every 
writer has to choose between the Scylla of severity and the 
Charybdis of unconscionable length. Prof. Nicholson, in this 
same article, censures Mr Wicksteed for expanding his 
‘Common Sense of Political Economy’ to 700 pages. M. 
Colson’s great work, which he justly praises for its lucidity, 
runs to six large volumes, containing considerably more than 
2000 pages. And Prof. Nicholson’s own book, ‘ The Principles 
of Political Economy,’ though it does not profess to enter 
deeply into the subtler difficulties of the subject, nevertheless 
appears within three expansive covers. In my book I have 
chosen the other horn of this dilemma, thereby throwing 
upon the attention of readers who are not professional 
economists a somewhat heavy strain. This I did knowingly, 
and the complaint therefore leaves me cold. 

It was, however, my hope that readers who are professional 
economists, and who, therefore, presumably are acquainted 
with the terminology and general method of Dr Marshall’s 
‘Principles, would prefer a short precipitous route to long 
and tedious detours. Prof. Nicholson’s condemnation dis- 
appoints this hope. If, therefore, opportunity offers, I 
promise him an earnest effort to make the track more smooth. 


A. C. Pigov. 


NOTE BY PROFESSOR NICHOLSON. 


In a 18th century French romance entitled ‘ Flamenca’ we 
are told that the lady and her lover could only exchange one 
word or two every Sunday. ‘Ils ne pouvaient se dire qu’un 
mot ou deux chaque dimanche; mais cela suffit. Guillaume 
avait engagé la conversation en disant “Ai las” (Helas!); 
Flamenca, huit jours plus tard, murmura: “Que plans?” (De 
quoi vous plaignez-vous?) ...’ and so the exchanges went 
on over many a Sunday. But even in old romance once a 
quarter would have seemed too long a period for questions 
and replies. I published my Az las! on Prof. Pigou’s book 
last October, and his Que plans? (What is wrong with it?) 
can only appear after the lapse of three months. I have read 
the interchange of comments between Professors Taussig and 
Pigou in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Economics,’ and I cannot 
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think that the example is one to be followed. At the same 
time I should be most unwilling to seem discourteous to my 
Cambridge colleague. I can assure him it was my intention 
to be quite fair; and, on re-reading the review, I cannot find 
anything more unusual than a marked opposition between 
us on the value of certain methods and ideas and modes of 
presentation. In my opinion he has darkened counsel by 
new curves and new words, and generally by ‘straining after 
originality’ instead of absorbing the old learning of such 
a master of subtlety as Sidgwick. 

I did not intend to say that Prof. Pigou had deliberately 
taken certain ideas from other writers and palmed them off 
as his own; the real burden of my complaint was that he 
had not taken the trouble to master this old learning, not 
that he had taken pains to appropriate it in a disguised form. 
He has only to read through, with the attention that they 
deserve, Sidgwick’s books on the ‘Principles of Political 
Economy’ and on the ‘ Elements of Politics’ to discover for 
himself the inconsistencies and the lacunsze of which I com- 
plain. And he has only to think out clearly the meaning of 
a very elastic demand for British labour to see that some- 
thing is wrong with the mathematics. There is nothing very 
heinous or improbable in the mathematics going wrong, and 
it is always as well to test the mathematics by real examples. 
Cournot was a man of genius of the first rank, a great 
mathematician and also a master of philosophical ideas; and 
yet some of his results have been questioned by Prof. 
Edgeworth and other mathematical economists. Does Prof. 
Pigou himself believe Cournot was right in his theory of 
Protection ? 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to say that my main 
object was not simply to attack Prof. Pigou’s book, but to 
point out that mathematical methods had been carried too 
far, and that through the mathematical bias important parts 
of Political Economy have been neglected. I quite agree 
that the mathematical method has its uses; but it has also 
its limitations. 


J. S. NICHOLSON. 


Vol. 220.—No. 438, 
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Art. 10.—MOTOR TRANSPORT: A NATIONAL QUESTION. 


1. Motor Transport and the Empire. Published by the 
Imperial Motor Transport Council, Royal Automobile 
Club, Pall Mall, 1913. 

2. Petroleum andits Products. By Sir Boverton Redwood, 
Bart. London: Griffin, 1913. 

3. Oil Fuel. By Prof. V. B. Lewes. (The Nation’s Library.) 
Glasgow: Collins, 1913. 


‘WE are engaged in assisting as great a revolution as was 
brought about by the invention of printing, or by the discovery 
of the applicability of steam either to railway or to shipping 
transport, or by the invention of the electric telegraph.’ 


The words quoted above formed the keynote of the 
opening speech delivered by Lord Crewe at the first 
meeting of the Imperial Motor Transport Conference, 
which was held in London during July of last year. It 
is noticeable that in his enumeration of developments 
comparable in importance with that of motor transport, 
all the examples which occurred to the speaker were 
inseparably connected with improvements in means of 
communication. On such improvements, in fact, the 
progress of civilisation depends; and it is therefore 
fitting that when, as now, we are brought face to face 
with a great and inevitable change, we should consider 
how far that change may be utilised for the national 
welfare as a whole. We have before us a subject which 
cannot be ignored, whether we are discussing questions of 
defence or questions of commerce, the welfare and 
efficiency of the Imperial forces, the development of 
the younger Dominions and Colonies, or the enlargement 
of the trade and commerce of the Empire as a whole. 

When we observe that the future of road transport is 
one and the same thing as the future of the motor 
vehicle, and that in many circumstances the latter is 
inevitably bound up with the employment of the internal 
combustion engine, we cannot fail to realise at once the 
new significance of the fuel question. So long as coal 
for the generation of steam in boilers formed the main 
requirement of power producers, we in Great Britain 
were wholly independent of external supplies. We were, 
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in fact, in a peculiarly favourable position, both as 
regards the quality and quantity of our available fuel. 
When, however, we are obliged to consider the re- 
quirements of the oil engine, the circumstances are 
very different. A few years ago the bulk of our motor 
spirit came from America; and at the present moment, 
though circumstances have affected our sources of supply, 
we are still almost entirely dependent upon foreign 
countries. During the year 1912, some 80,000,000 gallons 
of motor spirit were used in the British Isles, of which 
46,000,000 gallons came from the Dutch East Indies, 
16,000,000 from America, 5,000,000 from Russia, 4,000,000 
from Roumania and about 9,000,000 from other countries. 
At the present time, Canada and certain portions of our 
Eastern possessions are the only parts of the Empire 
possessing any considerable supplies of petroleum already 
exploited. There is some prospect of supplies becoming 
available from South Africa and other parts of the 
Empire, but the possibilities are not such as to allow us 
to anticipate that at any time the supply of motor spirit 
from petroleum obtained within the Empire will be in 
any way comparable with the demand. The growth of 
this demand may, to some extent, be gauged by the 
fact that the imports of petrol into England have risen 
from 18,000,000 gallons in 1905 to about 100,000,000 
gallons in 1913. Meanwhile, as the figures given above 
will show, the home demand in America has increased to 
such an extent as to cause a big percentage reduction in 
the export of spirit from that continent. 

The relation between supply and demand has been 
clearly shown of late by the very serious rise in price. 
We are assured by the greatest authorities that this 
price is not, in the main, due to trade combinations or 
“rings.” It is, in fact, principally traceable to the 
increase in consumption of fuel; and therefore no 
great permanent relief can be anticipated. Sir Boverton 
Redwood points out that, while the production of 
crude oil has not doubled itself since 1905, the demand 
for motor spirit has more than quadrupled; and that 
the excess of demand over supply is the chief cause 
of present high prices is shown by the increased rates 
charged for crude oil at the oil-fields. The present condi- 
tions are, in fact, as Prof. Vivian Lewes has indicated, 

N 2 
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just those which are calculated to lead to relief of the 
situation by the employment of alternative fuels. In 
every instance in which the price of a commodity is con- 
siderably increased, there is a natural resulting tendency 
to expend brains and money on a search for some other 
commodity that will take its place. If the petrol ‘ rings’ 
were solely responsible for the present high price of 
motor fuel, their policy would, in view of this fact, be a 
most short-sighted one. If the price of petrol were at 
the present moment reduced to one shilling a gallon, and 
kept at that figure for two or three years, much of the 
keen interest that is now focussed on petrol substitutes 
would wane and die a natural death. 

We may, of course, either consider the question of fuel 
supply simply from the point of view of the stores 
available throughout the world, and the corresponding 
demand, or we may narrow our field and confine ourselves 
to a consideration of the British Empire. That this latter 
is a reasonable course has been made clear of late by 
indications as to the future requirements of the Admiralty, 
while the adoption of mechanical vehicles for the supply 
and transport columns of all the great military powers 
serves also to show how undesirable it is to be dependent 
upon foreign supplies. At sucha time there is naturally a 
tendency for those who are interesting themselves in the 
matter to confine their consideration to some one or two 
proposals for the production of petrol substitutes. A 
scientist, who has become involved in deep investigations 
on some particular line, is naturally prone to look in one 
direction only, or at least chiefly, for a relief of the 
situation. It is clear, however, that what we ought to do 
is to follow up every possible source of supply, using in 
the near future those which can be most readily tapped, 
and at a later date those which can be proved to afford 
the most permanent and satisfactory solutions of the 
difficulty. 

The tendency to investigate alternatives when a staple 
commodity rises in price has at least resulted in enabling 
us to obtain some idea of the fields to be exploited. The 
yield of oil from wells is usually accompanied by a supply 
of natural gas, which under compression yields a large 
quantity of the lightest quality of spirit. This process 
is already in operation in some districts, and when more 
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extensively applied will no doubt assist materially to 
increase the petrol supply. During recent years it has 
been customary for industrial motor vehicles, such as the 
motor omnibuses and cabs operating in London, to use 
a somewhat heavier quality of spirit than that generally 
employed by private owners of motor cars. We have 
here an indication of further possibilities of the employ- 
ment of oils of still higher specific gravity, not altogether 
suitable for use in carburetters as at present designed. 
There are already many devices permitting of the use 
of paraffin; and some of these are giving thoroughly 
satisfactory results, more particularly in hot climates. 
Further, it is possible that, by an extension of the 
principles of the gas-producer, still heavier oils, or even 
tars, may ultimately be turned to account. 

So long, however, as we are considering petroleums, 
we are doing little towards the solution of the problem 
of securing an adequate supply of fuel within the Empire. 
To attack this, we are compelled to turn to shales, coals 
and vegetable products. Shales are at present worked on 
a considerable scale for the production of oil in New South 
Wales and in Scotland, but are available in all the self- 
governing Dominions, and in some parts of England and 
Wales. The lighter products usually obtained are em- 
ployed for lighting oils and for lubricating purposes, while 
heavy fuel oil, paraffin wax, and particularly ammonia, 
are important as by-products. It is possible to treat 
crude shale oil in such a way as to obtain a considerably 
increased supply of motor spirit; but the question 
whether this treatment is economically advisable is 
bound up to a great extent with the yield of sulphate of 
- ammonia. Mr Butterfield estimates that the oil shale 
at present quarried in the United Kingdom should be 
capable, by means of suitable cracking, of yielding about 
30,000,000 gallons of motor spirit per annum. This 
would mean a diversion of much of the product from its 
present purposes ; and on this point Prof. Vivian Lewes 
reminds us that the claims of the Navy are even more 
important to the Empire than the claims of the commer- 
cial man. The Scottish shale deposits are conveniently 
situated for the purposes of the Admiralty ; and we can- 
not look with much confidence to the employment of 
the products of shale distillation for the production of 
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a maximum of motor spirit. If the Admiralty under- 
takes the working of these deposits, no doubt a consider- 
able supply of motor spirit will be freed for general use ; 
but the amount of such spirit will be regulated rather 
by the Admiralty’s own requirement of an oil with a 
sufficiently high flash-point, than by subservience to 
other needs. 

In reviewing the resources of the United Kingdom, 
with a view to testing its ability to supply itself with 
motor spirit, Mr Butterfield also estimates that 30,000,000 
gallons of suitable fuel can be obtained from coke-oven 
gas, on a basis of about two gallons per ton of coal coked. 
At the present time, the supply that could be made 
readily available appears to be only about twenty-five 
per cent. of Mr Butterfield’s estimate; and even then a 
large proportion of the benzene recovered is exported 
under contract. The third main supply indicated by Mr 
Butterfield is that which might be obtained by ‘stripping,’ 
or extracting spirit from, coal gas in the larger gas 
works. The yield from this source, if applied to the 
larger works only, is again put at about 30,000,000 gallons 
per annum; but this process would result in a decreased 
calorific value of gas. This decrease is estimated at 
about seven per cent., so that the revenue from motor 
spirit would have to be at least sufficient to balance the 
loss of about seven per cent. in the price paid by gas 
consumers. In point of fact, it seems very probable that 
the consumers would be successful in insisting upon a still 
greater reduction in the cost of the impoverished gas, 
since their provision for adequate lighting would, in 
many cases, require reconsideration and fresh expen- 
diture. 

Another scheme which seems to hold out considerable 
promise is that of obtaining motor spirit from the 
bituminous and cannel coals. The possibilities in this 
direction are variously estimated at from five to eight 
gallons to the ton of coal, which suffices to show that 
the success of the method is not wholly dependent upon 
the production of motor spirit. The process would leave, 
in place of the coal employed, a semi-coke or smokeless 
fuel, which would have to possess a market value of not 
less than about three-quarters that of good large coal at 
the same point. Commercial success in this case would 
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also depend on the production of a considerable quantity 
of sulphate of ammonia, and the price at which this 
product could be marketed. 

Considering these various propositions as a whole, 
one is led to the conclusion that it is quite conceivable 
that the present demand for motor spirit within Great 
Britain might be met by a supply from such sources. It 
is clear, at any rate, that everything within reason 
should be done to encourage such a supply. At the 
same time, it seems equally evident that the sum of all 
these possibilities is not sufficient to make us completely 
confident of obtaining plenty of fuel at a low price. In 
every case, the possible supply appears to be limited by 
considerations not otherwise directly allied with the 
production or requirement of motor spirit. Furthermore, 
we have not yet seen the end of the increase in the 
demand. As a private carriage, the motor vehicle is now 
supreme; and for public service it has almost completely 
ousted the horsed omnibus and the horsed cab. But it 
seems probable that, given adequate and cheap fuel 
supplies, the internal-combustion-engined omnibus will 
be used in vastly increasing numbers as an alternative 
to the extension of tramways, and will ultimately replace 
the tram systems at present in operation. 

Moreover, while passenger traffic is now almost en- 
tirely worked by mechanical haulage, the great change 
has only just begun to take effect in respect of the 
carriage of goods. There is no country in which 
utility motor vehicles are so numerous as in England, 
and no part of England in which they are more exten- 
sively employed than in the neighbourhood of London. 
Yet, if we turn to the most recent traffic census taken by 
the London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade, we 
find figures which help us to perceive how far we still 
have to go before the change to motor haulage is 
completed, and the demand for motor spirit becomes 
more or less constant instead of a rapidly increasing 
quantity. The London Traffic Branch of the Board of 
Trade in its last annual publication reported that ‘the 
change from horse to motor traction, which has made 
such a revolution amongst passenger vehicles, is now 
progressing more rapidly in the commercial world.’ The 
facts on which this view of the matter is evidently based 
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are stated thus :—‘ The observations for 1912 show that 
91 per cent. of the trade vehicles were horse-drawn, as 
compared with 94 per cent. in 1911, and of the passenger 
vehicles 11 per cent. were horse-drawn as compared with 
13 per cent. in 1911.’ These figures show clearly that, 
while the change from horse to motor in passenger traffic 
is nearly complete, the change in goods-carrying vehicles 
has hardly passed the preliminary stage. In this section, 
motor transport represents 9 per cent. of the whole in 
1912, as against 6 per cent. in 1911. Yet this is an 
increase of 50 per cent. in the one year, which seems to 
indicate that the conversion will now proceed with 
ever-increasing rapidity. 

Considered generally, about half the traffic of London 
is still horse-drawn ; but the percentage is higher in other 
cities, and still higher in the country. Among farmers, 
the self-propelled farm motor has hardly begun to make 
its presence felt ; and altogether it appears probable that, 
since over 100,000,000 gallons of motor spirit are required 
this year, it will not be very long before the requirement 
reaches about 250,000,000 gallons, after which the increase 
of the figures should be more gradual. In India and in the 
self-governing Dominions and Colonies, the conversion 
from horse to motor probably does not at present amount 
to more than 1 or 2 per cent.; and in view of these facts 
it is sufficiently evident that we must deal in very large 
figures if the fuel question is to be satisfactorily solved. 

Thus, it becomes clear that, while the various schemes 
outlined above may afford some relief, they are not in 
themselves permanently sufficient. The world’s stores of 
petroleum and coal are being steadily depleted ; but there 
remains the possibility of creating an almost unlimited 
supply of fuel by adapting the motor engine to the use 
of alcohol, and taking steps to facilitate the economical 
production of a properly denatured spirit of this class. 
Sir B. Redwood and Prof. Vivian Lewes agree that ‘by 
fermentation in bulk, continuous distillation, and 
judicious methylation, all the motor spirit needed can 
be obtained and sold at something like-one shilling a 
gallon; and the extended researches of the United States 
Government have shown that engines can be satis- 
factorily run on alcohol.’ Admittedly, the calorific value 
of alcohol is lower than that of petrol or benzo] ; but, for 
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various reasons, it is possible to develop almost, if not 
quite, as much power in an alcohol engine as in a petrol 
engine of the same dimensions. Alcohol could be con- 
tinuously produced in large quantities from crops of 
potatoes and beet in Ireland, and even in other parts of 
the United Kingdom; and its use would be heartily 
welcomed in the Dominions and Colonies. It can be 
obtained from a very large variety of crops, some of 
which could well be farmed in any part of the Empire. 
By its employment, the agriculturist would be able, as 
it were, to supply himself with a cheap fuel, which will 
become more and more necessary to him as he adopts 
mechanically propelled vehicles in place of animals and 
stationary engines. The successful encouragement of the 
use of alcohol as a fuel would assist in the rapid develop- 
ment of many of the younger countries of the Empire. 

It is important that, while enquiring into the merits 
of various fuels, we should remember that the amount 
of power obtainable for a given price is what we have to 
consider, and that we should not be misled into judging 
solely by the amount of power obtainable from a given 
quantity of the fuel under consideration. It was sug- 
gested by several of the oversea delegates at the recent 
Conference on motor transport, that the Dominions and 
Colonies will be found willing to subscribe to a fund for 
the encouragement of alcohol as a motor fuel; and to 
this end a permanent committee has been formed by the 
Imperial Motor Transport Council, the main object of 
this committee being to work, in the first place, for the 
encouragement of the alcohol engine, and later, when a 
really satisfactory engine is forthcoming, to take up the 
questions of denaturants and the removal of vexatious 
restrictions on manufacture. This committee will work 
in close touch with the Testing Department of the Royal 
Automobile Club; and it is reasonably probable that, 
while processes connected with the distillation of oil and 
coal may be the first to afford any relief to the present 
situation, aleohol—being a vegetable product obtained 
from crops which can be renewed year by year—will be 
found to be the biggest element in a permanent and final 
solution of the present difficulty. 

Before leaving the question of fuels, let us indicate 
briefly the extent to which the cost of operating motor 
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vehicles is affected by the price of petrol or petrol 
substitutes. A 34-seated motor omnibus, or a van or 
lorry carrying three tons, will use about one gallon of 
fuel in eight miles; so that an increase in the price of one 
shilling a gallon means an increase in running cost of 
14d. a mile, or 4d. per ton-mile if the vehicle is always 
fully loaded. A motor cab will cover about twenty-four 
miles to the gallon, so that in this case the increased cost 
of operation resulting in a rise of one shilling a gallon in 
the price of fuel is 4d. per mile. A one-toin van may do 
sixteen miles to a gallon of fuel, so that the increased 
cost in this case would be about 3d. per mile. From these 
figures it will be seen that, unless the cost of fuel rises in 
a most unprecedented and unexpected manner there is a 
distinct limit to the extent to which it can affect operating 
costs. 

Approaching the question from this point of view, it 
is evident that road surface is a still more important 
consideration, since there is almost no practical limit to 
the increase in operating costs that may result from a 
serious deficiency in this respect. It is clear that the 
improvement of motor vehicles, and of the roads on 
which they are to run, must be carried on simultaneously ; 
that the problems of vehicle design will gradually become 
easier on account of improved road surfaces; and that 
reduced cost of operation will result from this improve- 
ment, as well as from beneficial experience of designers 
and manufacturers. 

While some recognised authorities maintain that 
where there are no roads there can be no commercial 
motor transport, others hold a less extreme view and urge 
that, by the adoption of certain necessary features, 
vehicles may be made capable of successful operation on 
unmade tracks, or even on rough country. The possi- 
bilities in this direction have been demonstrated from 
time to time in the neighbourhood of Aldershot, where 
the military authorities have tested steam and paraffin 
tractors over sand-hills and marshes. But, generally speak- 
ing, the British Isles do not present conditions forcing the 
commercial man to operate vehicles designed for use 
other than upon roads ; and, if we except certain big 
agricultural motor tractors, even less favourable condi- 
tions in such countries as America have not resulted in 
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any considerable number of cross-country motors being 
put upon the market. Clearly, however, it will not do to 
wait for the provision of good roads everywhere before 
younger countries are encouraged to make use of those 
advantages which motor transport offers ; and, in view of 
this fact, it is desirable to cater for a demand which may 
be divided into two sections; that is to say, vehicles 
capable of working where no roads exist, and vehicles 
especially designed to operate over roads of bad or 
inadequate surfaces and foundations. 

Owing to this partial dependence of the motor vehicle 
upon its road, the development of mechanical transport 
throughout the Empire will naturally grow from nuclei 
in the principal cities. There is little or nothing to 
impede the very general adoption of motor vehicles for 
municipal work, such as road construction and main- 
tenance, watering, sweeping, and refuse removal. The 
same argument applies to the use of the motor omnibus 
and motor cab for city transport, to the fire-engine motor 
and the motor ambulance, to the motor van for retail 
delivery, and, to a limited extent, to the motor lorry. 
Where roads are bad, modifications of design suffice to 
meet the difficulty, but can never succeed in keeping down 
operating expenses to a true minimum. Such conditions 
indicate clearly certain essential features in the vehicles 
to be employed, among these being high ground-clearance, 
to avoid damage from large stones, tree stumps, and the 
like ; large wheels and a good springing system to give 
reasonably easy riding over very rough surfaces, and to 
save the mechanism from undue strain and destructive 
vibration ; and plenty of engine power to face steep hills, 
and to provide the high tractive power necessary on soft, 
sandy or muddy surfaces. 

Under worse conditions still, the independent tractor 
finally becomes the only satisfactory means of mechanical 
transport. This type of machine, being capable of prompt 
separation from its load, is able to extricate itself from 
difficult ground with greater ease than the self-contained 
lorry. By fitting winding gear, a tractor may be made 
capable of hauling itself out of positions in which it is 
unable to apply its power successfully to its driving 
wheels ; and, having thus got itself clear of the trouble, 
it can utilise the same means to extricate its trailers 
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carrying the load. If fitted with an internal combustion 
engine, it can travel great distances without replenishing 
its supplies of fuel or water. Indeed, in every respect it 
is well fitted for pioneer work. 

Now, as regards suggested means of encouraging 
progress in mechanical transport throughout the Empire, 
we require, in the first place, free provision of expert 
information and advice. In other words, there is an 
evident value in any organisation which will enable the 
beginner to benefit by the experience of those who have 
gone before. One of the principal results of the recent 
Motor Transport Conference was the formation of a 
Council principally constituted for this purpose. 

Another natural line of enquiry is whether we have 
available in this country any special demands for motor 
vehicles required to work under conditions more gener- 
ally associated with the younger Dominions and Colonies. 
This enquiry brings us naturally to the subject of the 
provision of military motor vehicles. All the great 
Powers are now agreed that mechanical transport is 
an essential attribute of efficiency. It increases the 
striking radius of a force; it enables movements to be 
carried out more rapidly ; and it provides a good service 
of fresh food instead of an uncertain supply of tinned 
meats. Captain A. Davidson, R.E., Secretary of the 
Mechanical Transport Technical Committee at the War 
Office, estimates that our comparatively small expedition- 
ary force will require about 1000 vehicles on mobilisation, 
these vehicles being mainly of the type designed to carry 
three tons of useful load. France will need about 5000 
three-ton lorries, while Germany will require some 2000 
of the heavier type of machine upon which her Govern- 
ment have specialised. Thisis a vehicle designed to carry 
four tons and to draw an additional two tons on a trailer. 
Now, in respect of this military requirement, Great 
Britain is in a different position from other European 
Powers. In every other country, the available supply 
of suitable machines employed in time of peace for 
commercial work is not numerically adequate to meet 
the requirements of the Government in time of war. 
Consequently, the great military Powers, as for example, 
Germany, have been obliged to offer very large subsidies 
to purchasers of vehicles of the type judged suitable for 
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military use; and furthermore, to encourage the supply, 
it has been necessary not to impose too many restrictions 
on the design of the lorries subsidised. To a somewhat 
less degree, the same state of affairs holds good in France ; 
but in Great Britain, the possible supply of machines of 
about the right load-carrying capacity is numerically much 
greater than the military demand. Consequently, the 
War Department have considered themselves in a position 
to specify in more or less detail their exact requirements, 
and have anticipated that a sufficient number of vehicles 
to meet these requirements will become available in 
response to the inducement of a subsidy amounting to 
only about a quarter of that offered by Germany. 

The unparalleled progress of motor transport in this 
country has, in fact, made it possible to offer, with some 
prospects of success, a subsidy amounting to little more 
than the additional cost of embodying certain definite 
requirements in the design of the vehicles to be subsi- 
dised. When we remember that military operations 
must of necessity be carried on over roads to some extent 
broken up by unusually heavy transport, and sometimes 
deliberately injured by hostile forces, we may naturally 
infer that, so far as may be possible with the money 
at their disposal, the War Department would try to 
specify a type of lorry suitable for continuous use under 
unusually arduous conditions. This they have certainly 
endeavoured to do; and we are not disposed to join with 
unduly captious critics who would have it thought that 
the War Office specification is altogether bad. This it 
certainly is not; but it may be questioned whether the 
pecuniary inducement to purchasers in this country will 
prove sufficient to create an adequate supply of War 
Office subsidy-type machines in regular service for 
commercial purposes. Clearly, the further the War 
Department goes away from the ordinary standard 
commercial types, the more difficult does it become to get 
the commercial man at home to purchase without the 
offer of a very big subsidy ; and this is the point that we 
must remember before we join too whole-heartedly with 
those who would point out to us the grave necessity of 
employing, for military purposes, only such machines as 
are capable of negotiating soft rough country, and fording 
rivers where bridges have been destroyed. 
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At present the War Department Subsidy Scheme is 
subjected to criticisms which can be broadly divided into 
two classes. First, there are those who say that the 
requirement is so far different from that of the ordinary 
commercial firm as to render the rather trifling pecuniary 
inducement of the subsidy inadequate to secure a plenti- 
ful supply of vehicles available in time of war. Should 
this contention prove correct, as it possibly may do, the 
obvious remedy is an increase in the amount of the 
subsidy, which, even if it were doubled, would not 
approach that paid by France or Germany. This first 
group of critics assumes that the War Department knows 
its own requirements fairly accurately and has specified 
them correctly, so that its whole objection would be 
met by an increased payment to purchasers of vehicles of 
the subsidy type. 

The second group takes a different line, and one at 
which we have already hinted; this is, that the War 
Department is altogether wrong in encouraging, for 
military use, the production of vehicles admittedly 
intended to be employed on ordinary roads. Those 
responsible for the military specifications do not for a 
moment advance the contention that they are expecting 
to obtain motors suitable for rough cross-country work. 
The weight of the vehicles is limited by the safe load of 
military bridges made in time of war, which indicates 
that the existence of such bridges is assumed ; the engine 
power has to be such as to enable the lorry to climb a 
gradient of one in six on roads in normal condition, 
which again indicates that the presence of roads in some- 
thing approaching that condition is taken for granted. 
By the provision of an unusually low gear for use in 
emergencies, and by the stipulation that the engine 
should be particularly well shielded from mud and dust, 
the War Department acknowledge the evident fact that 
roads over which their transport and supply columns are 
required to travel may well be of bad quality, and to 
some extent broken up. By insisting upon somewhat 
large wheels and a ground-clearance of at least twelve 
inches, they indicate recognition of the possible need from 
time to time of making détours where roads are com- 
pletely broken upor blocked. Other special requirements 
are mainly connected with the fact that military 
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machines are frequently required to travel in convoy, 
and with the need of ensuring, so far as possible, perfect 
reliability upon the road even at considerable occasional 
expense, 

Enough has been said to indicate that a fleet of lorries 
of subsidy type would not be suitable for military require- 
ments and continuous service in a young and roadless 
country, or under conditions approximating those which 
obtained in the last South African war. It is a difficult 
matter to say whether, in working upon these lines, the 
War Department is right or wrong, since only those who 
have been concerned in indicating the lines to be taken 
are fully aware of the nature of the contingency for 
which they are endeavouring to make provision. Where 
civilian criticism may be permissible is in connexion with 
those points in which the scheme affects at all deeply the 
development of industrial motor transport. In this con- 
nexion, the principal controversy centres on the decision 
of the War Department to refuse the subsidy to any 
vehicle fitted with a chain-drive to the back wheels, a 
good many commercial users of motors in this country at 
present prefer the chain to the gear-drive, partly perhaps 
because the former affords a very strong, solid, back axle ; 
but the point is one on which opinions are fairly equally 
divided. In many of the Colonies, again, there is a 
distinct preference for the chain as the most suitable 
final drive for a vehicle intended for rough work. If the 
War Department could see their way to enlarging their 
scope in this respect, they would have far less difficulty 
in placing a sufficiency of vehicles in commercial service ; 
or, putting the matter in a different way, the required 
result could be obtained at a lower cost than is likely to 
be involved in pushing the existing scheme to a success- 
ful issue. The principal objection urged by the experts 
of the War Department against the chain-drive appears 
to be connected with the difficulty of its proper protec- 
tion from mud and dust, and it cannot be said that this 
difficulty is altogether met by the provision of chain- 
cases, which would have an effect somewhat comparable 
to decreasing the ground-clearance. If one admits the 
ability of the chain-drive to go on working when partially 
embedded in mud or sand, then this form of transmission 
has marked advantages in the matter of ground-clearance 
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over any other ; but it does not follow that a chain-case, 
efficient under better conditions, would remain efficient 
if used for purposes somewhat akin to the normal work 
of a plough. 

The War Department’s demand, that the driving 
control of all subsidised vehicles should be definitely 
standardised, is one that should be acceptable to users of 
motors throughout the world. Provided that the nature 
of the control does not impede improvements—and there 
is no reason to believe that it does—it is surely a good 
thing to encourage a state of affairs which would result 
in making it possible for a driver of any vehicle to take 
over any other, and to handle it correctly and instinctively, 
instead of being compelled to have recourse to the mental 
effort involved by adapting habit to new conditions. 

Considering the whole problem from our point of 
view, it seems that, with a certain amount of give and 
take, the military requirements may be brought so far 
into line with a large percentage of the commercial re- 
quirements (more particularly with those in the Empire 
overseas) as to be of great assistance to general develop- 
ment by providing a firm nucleus of demand for types 
well suited for service where roads are bad and hills are 
steep. If the military authorities are to make provision 
also for mechanical transport in countries where roads 
are practically non-existent, very definite and considerable 
encouragement must necessarily be given to stimulate 
the development of machines for which the existing 
demand is indefinite and somewhat doubtful. There is 
no question whatever that widespread benefit would 
result from the extended use of what may be called the 
cross-country motor ; and this is the particular branch of 
the industry in which up to the present time the least 
progress has been made. 

Closely connected with this is the enormous potential 
need for agricultural motor appliances. The big tractor 
suitable for the rapid opening-up of virgin soil is not far 
removed from the powerful machine required for hauling 
loads in all sorts of almost impossible places. For soil 
that has already been cultivated some lighter motor 
machine is required ; and the production of this offers the 
most difficult problem met with in connexion with the 
development of the motor. Such a machine, to be really 
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satisfactory, must be capable of being applied to all the 
work of a farm, including all the agricultural operations 
for which horses are now used, as well as the work 
usually assigned to stationary engines. So far as home 
requirements are concerned, there has not been the same 
incentive in Great Britain to develop a machine of the 
type indicated as to perfect the motor lorry or the motor 
omnibus; but, when we widen our field and look to the 
whole of the British Empire to support the manu- 
facturing industry of the mother-country, it is con- 
tinually impressed upon us that the agricultural motor 
tractor will form a big percentage of the whole demand, 
and that, if we allow other nations to get far ahead of us 
in this respect, we shall lose very much of that overseas 
trade upon which full prosperity is dependent. 

In producing the agricultural motor we shall almost 
certainly produce also, as it were incidentally, the light 
class of machine required to take charge of the transport 
and supply of the citizen armies of the Dominions and of 
the Imperial forces when they are required to operate in 
new countries. Unfortunately, it is improbable that the 
Dominion Governments will for some time grant subsidies 
to the owners of such machines. Could they see their 
way to doing so, they would be doing good work towards 
the efficiency of their own military provision, and at the 
same time accelerating the development of their terri- 
tories. However perfect the road system throughout 
the Empire may become in the future, there will still 
remain the need of cultivating the land at a speed and 
cost far more favourable than can be made possible with 
animal traction ; and this need may even be brought home 
to the motor industry by the necessity for producing by 
tillage the raw products upon which the motor will 
depend for its supply of fuel. 

Horace WYATT. 
L. M. Meyrick JONES. 
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Art. 11—SOME REFLECTIONS ON PATRIOTISM. 


1. The History of English Patriotism. By Esmé Wing- 
field-Stratford. Two vols. London: John Lane, 1913. 
2. The Nation and the Empire. Being a Collection of 
Speeches and Addresses. By Lord Milner. London: 


Constable, 1913. 3 
. National Revival. A Re-statement of Tory Principles. 


With an Introduction by Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
London: Jenkins, 1913. 

. Conservatism. By Lord Hugh Cecil. (Home University 
Library.) London: Williams and Norgate. N.D. (1912). 

. Liberalism. By L. T. Hobhouse. (Home University 
Library.) London: Williams and Norgate. N.D. (1911). 

. The Socialist Movement. By J. Ramsay Macdonald. 
(Home Univ. Library.) London: Williams and Norgate. 

. The New Democracy and the Constitution. By William 
Sharp McKechnie. London: Murray, 1912. 

. Socialism Rejected. By Bernard Samuelson. London: 


Smith, Elder, 1913. 
. The Britannic Question. By Richard Jebb. London: 


Longmans, 1913. 


‘IGNORANCE, says the acute observer who watched the 
inception of the party-system, ‘maketh most men go into 
a party, and Shame keepeth them from getting out of it.’ 
We have travelled along road since Halifax’s day, but the 
words have not lost their application ; and to an age that 
is at once sick of party and nearly helpless in its embraces 
they come home with a rare force and pathos. Educated 
men are mostly Trimmers now, the willing victims of a 
wider knowledge and a fuller understanding. Only 
ignorance can enable them to go contentedly into any 
party ; only shame—partly, no doubt, the false shame, as 
Halifax meant, of owning themselves mistaken, but also 
the true shame of relinquishing all opportunity of doing 
political service to their country—can prevent them from 
getting out of it. And not merely the protests of wise 
and disinterested observers of the party-system, but also 
the groanings, which cannot be publicly uttered, of those 
who fight in its battles and endure its thraldom, leave no 
room to doubt the magnitude of the evil. 

The author of the little volume on Conservatism, which 
we are presently to consider, once declared that he would 
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be of no party in the Church, since the Church ought to 
contain no formal divisions. Such also ought to be, such 
was, the theory of the State. But our polity is now calceu- 
lated to enlarge every difference and to minimise every 
agreement. The spirit of the old constitution is almost en- 
tirely gone—the spirit which laboured, sometimes blindly, 
sometimes wisely, to bring to a common unity of purpose 
all the rival interests and clashing passions of groups and 
classes. We can measure at length what we have lost 
with the decline of the monarchy. The King is to us the 
convenient apex of Empire, a ceremonial functionary 
unrivalled in experience or training. To our ancestors 
he appeared as a consecrated power charged with the 
mysterious destinies of the race, by virtue of his very 
office a protest against faction and a symbol of national 
integrity. All particular differences vanished at his 
presence; all private obligations dissolved before the 
supreme obligation of carrying on his government; his 
Council fused the counsels of advisers often opposed in 
opinion; the unity of his administration rested upon 
something less absurd than the fiction of the unfaltering 
unanimity of his ministers. In the satisfaction of his 
claim upon their loyalty all men were required to unite ; 
and it was assumed that no one needed a better ideal 
than the carrying-on of the King’s Government in a 
business-like manner. Such, at least, was the theory, 
however much practice came short of it. We are 
accustomed to see Wellington treated as a political 
blunderer ; but his attitude towards the Crown, singular 
as it appeared even in his own day, more perfectly pre- 
served the ancient spirit of the constitution than that of 
any of his contemporaries. 

Nothing, in fact, is more important to the common- 
weal than that men should yield the Government an 
‘active obedience’; and nothing is much less probable 
than that they will do so, when the Government undis- 
guisedly represents all they have combated, all they have 
denounced, in the last political campaign. King George’s 
recent resolve to place his prerogative unreservedly in 
the hands of his Ministers, though in all probability it 
made little difference to the immediate issue, was thus 
of a far-reaching consequence. It loosened men’s con- 
sciences from the old sense of obligation to serve the 

02 
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King, because the King to all intents and purposes was 
no more; and the emphasis of the constitution was 
therefore shifted, as we may say with the King’s assent, 
from unity to faction. The effect is already apparent. 
The spirit of lawlessness has spread from the uneducated 
to the educated, from the insane to the sane. In the 
resolve to govern Ulster in the King’s name but against 
the King’s authority, in the appointment of a general to 
command the King’s subjects without the King’s com- 
mission, as well as in syndicalist strikes and feminist 
outrages, we can see the same disbelief that the King’s 
Government is anything but a party combination, or has 
any claim upon our support when it has lost our approval. 
‘ Disintegration, which the late Lord Salisbury, in the 
last article he wrote for this Review, indicated as the 
coming danger, has advanced within the last few years 
by giant strides. And yet amongst educated men the 
feeling after unity, after co-operation, after co-partner- 
ship in a great inheritance of spiritual and intellectual 
wealth was never, perhaps, so strong. It is apparent in 
the singular success of the disinterested and impartial 
journalism of ‘ The Round Table,’ to which probably our 
history offers no parallel; and it is very sensible in the 
books which stand at the head of this article—in Mr Wing- 
field-Stratford’s ‘History of English Patriotism,’ in Lord 
Milner’s ‘The Nation and the Empire,’ and in the little 
treatise on ‘National Revival’ which comes from an 
anonymous hand with an introduction by Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke. 

To the first it is impossible here to do adequate 
justice. The author has, indeed, sometimes devoted 
more attention to philosophy than the title warrants, 
and less to metaphysics than the title requires. The 
alien theories of Newman and Spencer loom a good deal 
too large; the ultimate foundations of patriotism are 
rather more assumed than discovered. And, throughout, 
action is at a perhaps inevitable yet certainly improper 
disadvantage as compared with sentiment. But the 
book is none the less a very suggestive and sometimes 
eloquent piece of work, informed by wide reading, 
coloured by high purpose, and conceived (for its genius 
is avowedly the genius of William Blake) in an original, 
almost childlike spirit, which results in a brilliant and 
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striking tapestry of the surpassing love of Englishmen 
for their mother-land. 

Lord Milner’s feelings are concealed behind more 
sober hues. If we can imagine Halifax transported 
into our own times and transformed by a new orienta- 
tion of interest and endeavour, he might have com- 
mented on recent events and present issues with some- 
thing of the same restrained and balanced judgment 
as the great pro-consul, who, gifted with less brilliancy 
of phrase and diction, has rendered not the least of his 
many services to his country by the delivery (as he tells 
us, against natural inclination) of these wise and tem- 
perate addresses. At any rate to one who affirms that 
he has ‘a fatal habit of seeing that there is a great 
deal to be said on both sides of a question’; who 
echoes the sentiment, ‘Any man can stand up to his 
opponents—give me the man who will stand up to his 
friends !’; who has been the subject at once of a vote of 
thanks from the House of Lords and of some particular 
commendation at the hands of Mr Wells as the best 
available impersonation of a New Utopian, the mention 
of the great Trimmer can suggest no distasteful com- 
parison. For, as Halifax in effect contended, ‘ trimming’ 
is the acme of wisdom in human things, the golden mean 
of the poet, the pesdrng of the philosopher, transferred, 
as we might say, to the science of government. And 
since trimmers labour under obvious disadvantages in a 
world dominated by party-spirit, we may welcome with 
especial satisfaction the advent of a book of so catholic 
a cast as ‘The Nation and the Empire,’ where the author, 
without blurring a clear outlook of his own, discovers a 
singularly wide power of appreciating alien points of 
view and a singularly fair temper in discussing them. In 
that exalted place, whither amid ‘all the roaring and 
the wreaths’ wise men turn their eyes, among that ‘little 
public’ which is sometimes shortsightedly supposed to 
be apathetic, because it has but imperfect sympathy 
with party politics—there, at any rate, patriotism so 
pure, language so restrained, will meet with the only 
reward which the author is likely to value. In the 
same quarter the little book on ‘National Revival’ will 
find a kindly recognition. High sentiment and generous 
enthusiasm are always agreeable, though, when, as in 
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this case, unattended by practical illustration and 
definite guidance, they are apt to secure assent without 
inspiring effort. All convincing philosophy entails the 
constant application of theory and principle to the 
concrete problems of life and society. 

There is a hidden danger in Halifax’s system, which 
probably accounts for a certain ineffectiveness in his 
own career. It is the temptation of supposing that, 
because the pursuit of a mean is the golden key which 
unlocks the treasures of political wisdom, that mean is 
to be found at each successive moment by striking a 
nice balance between the views of contending parties. 
It it were so, the very party-system which the trimmer 
abhors would become the indispensable condition of his 
thought, the sine qua non of a right judgment; and he 
himself, instead of being a trimmer in the science of 
politics, which Halifax justly recommended, would 
become a trimmer in its art, with which Halifax was 
justly reproached. But patriotism requires us to bring 
light and leading, as well as temper and judgment, to 
the service of our country. 

Besides, as things are, patriotic wine has, it is plain, 
a great while yet to flow from party bottles. The vision 
of the future—the vision of a people agreed upon 
essentials, not disagreeing (that is) except in opinion, 
belittling instead of parading its differences, and re- 
solving its problems with the disinterested consideration 
which is the tradition of the law courts and the common 
habit of all sensible men—must in practice be reached 
through a transfiguration of some existing party which 
will by degrees draw all the best men into one camp 
and range the forces of order and wisdom against those 
of violence and confusion. The condition of success in 
such an undertaking is the association of a fundament- 
ally right view of human affairs with a conciliatory 
enforcement of it; and he who would be a patriot 
must ask himself first of all which of the contending 
parties is the better suited to that purpose. 

It is noticeable that these three books, pleading as 
they do the cause of the nation without any appearance 
of party-feeling or class-prejudice, should look alike for 
succour in the direction of that which we still sometimes 
style the Conservative party, though it is perhaps more 
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strictly its residuary legatee. But there are, of course, 
more seductive gospels than Conservatism ; and a patriot 
must make trial of the fruits of Liberalism and lay his 
axe to the root of Socialism before he will be satisfied 
with so apparently pungent and unpromising a creed. 

Patriotism, if we must come at last to some more 
pregnant definition of it than mere ‘love of country’ 
can ever be, is a resolve to sustain national character 
and to realise national destiny. It is therefore a love 
of one’s nation far transcending any mere sentimental 
affection for soil or language; a love of it as a com- 
pact and purposeful society, a love of the institutions 
and customs in which it has laid up its treasures of 
emotion and experience, and of the works in which it 
has spent its strength; but, perhaps above all, a faith 
that it has something of peculiar and priceless value to 
add to the sum of human greatness—something not 
elsewhere to be obtained, and which the loss of life 
itself is not too great a sacrifice to preserve. And, if 
we ask in what in our own case this something precisely 
consists, it must be answered that it is that very feeling 
after the natural mean of things, of which we spoke, 
and which, despite some excusable entanglement in 
logical absurdities, has been the source of English 
justice and the secret of English strength. 

IIpo¢ yap Ade iow amavreg Zeivoi te mrwyoi te, Says 
Eumeeus in the ‘Odyssey’; and to that excellent sentiment 
advanced Liberals and their yet more advanced allies 
have done a superabundant justice. But an exclusive 
preoccupation with the cause of the alien and the 
pauper does not make for a comprehensive patriotism ; 
and the history of the last few years is there to prove 
it. No good man, indeed, would care to assert that Sir 
Edward Grey and men like him are unpatriotic, but 
no wise man will lightly affirm that party government 
has not lately advanced beyond all common bound and 
measure. And, though it is no purpose of this article 
to frame an indictment of the present Ministry, some- 
thing must be said to show how unfit modern Liberalism 
has proved itself to promote the patriotic ideal. 

On three different issues, to say the least, it has dis- 
played an extreme and unnatural partisanship. There 
is of course, firstly, the infusion of class-feeling into 
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public finance, inaugurated and promoted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, tolerated, or condoned, or 
sometimes even approved by his colleagues; a thing 
shameful in itself and more shameful still in its author. 
All human beings doubtless deserve denunciation; and 
rich men, in so far as they have come short of greater 
opportunities than others, fall into a heavier condemna- 
tion. But the réle of the prophet is not lightly assumed. 
It requires a larger wisdom and a deeper humility than 
we are most of us possessed of; and in the present case 
the prophetic mantle hung so loosely from the first that 
few students of human nature had much cause for 
surprise when the Marconi Affair revealed ‘the champion 
of the poor’ as a man of like passions, though not of 
equal shrewdness, with some other recipients of unearned 
increment. The evil that men do, however, outlives 
their reputations; and we have now to face a society 
fed with false hopes and excited to unreasonable 
bitterness. 

The same want of patriotism was apparent in the 
insistence of the Radical party upon passing the Parlia- 
ment Act in all its nakedness without concession or 
complement. They had an unparalleled opportunity, as 
Lord Rosebery told them, of dealing with the urgent 
question of a reform of the Second Chamber. The 
reality of their grievance in respect to the unequal 
distribution of parties in the House of Lords was generally 
admitted; and the Peers themselves were ready with 
drastic measures. It was a rare occasion, which no 
whole-hearted patriot would have let slip without at 
least inviting the concurrence of the whole community. 
A little magnanimity would have enabled the party in 
power to effect a fundamental change in a durable 
manner. There was precedent for such a course. 
Cavalier and Puritan had drawn together in 1660; Whig 
and Tory had united in 1688; but the Radicals of 1911 
were content to act alone. 

It is, however, in respect to Ireland that the present 
Government have displayed the grossest and most 
damaging partisanship. For here, at least, if not else- 
where, they can be tried by their own standards and 
judged out of their own mouths. There is no principle 
for which Liberals have more emphatically declared, or 
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with which they have been honourably associated, than 
the principle of nationality. It is for many at least the 
foundation of the chivalrous, though, as some of us think, 
ill-timed and ill-considered desire to give back to an 
unlucky country the legislative independence of which she 
was deprived by monstrous bribery a century ago. And, 
so long as the matter is thus regarded, no fair-minded 
man will refuse his sympathy, even when he withholds 
his support. It happens, as everyone knows, that the 
question is complicated by the presence in Ireland of 
two nationalities, distinct in race, in religion and, roughly 
speaking, in interest; and that the dissatisfied and 
greater cannot conveniently be financed in its independ- 
ence without the coercion of the contented and smaller. 
Forthwith the principle of nationality is abandoned by 
the Radical idealists, to meet only with some tardy and 
grudging recognition when the menacing attitude of 
Ulster has at length intimidated the Government and 
excluded all pretence of doubt from their minds. 

The truth, if we care for it, is, as Dr McKechnie points 
out in his measured indictment of modern political 
conditions—an indictment all the more striking because 
of a certain dryness of expression—that ‘democracy... 
implies a monopoly of power by one half of the people 
over the other half.’ Justice, in fact, is coming to be 
conceived as the verdict of the majority or, quite simply, 
as in the famous argument, as the interest of the stronger. 
It is a danger not confined to one party. The present 
Leader of the Opposition shows a disposition to treat 
an appeal to the constituencies as a final court of 
conscience, though any cause, which a man holds to 
justify the tremendous expedient of armed resistance 
to the powers that be, is surely a cause he may never 
desert, whatever fortune attends it at the polls. For, 
if it be a truism that all revolutions are effected by a 
minority of the nation, there is surely no act of justice 
of which a minority may properly despair. High moral 
issues have no proper affinity with popular votes. The 
same peril lurks in the plausible theory of the Referendum. 
Burke, indeed, in reading the horoscope of democracy 
long ago advertised its presence. ‘Their own approba- 
tion of their acts, he says of a people who themselves 
discharge the function of sovereignty, ‘has to them the 
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appearance of a public judgment in their favour. A 
perfect democracy is therefore the most shameless thing 
in the world. And Burke’s great living critic has, as 
Dr McKechnie reminds us, repeated the same warning 
in the very connexion we are discussing. ‘The standard 
of always consulting, and being guided by, and thinking 
of nothing else but what the people desire, is to my mind 
a thoroughly wrong standard. ... What Ministers and 
Legislative Houses ought to be considering is what they 
believe is for the good government of the country.’ It 
is a strange utterance in the mouth of Lord Morley, though 
not the less valuable for that. But the digression needs 
to be carried a step further. For, if we are not going to 
locate our public conscience among the masses, we must 
be sure we know where to look for it. Until it be found, 
patriotism has no more than a buried temple. 

The author of ‘National Revival’ very properly 
refuses to admit that ‘Society creates rights’ and that 
‘the will of the people is rightfully supreme over all 
persons and things,’ though he is hardly entitled to 
attribute the doctrines he abhors to T. H. Green. For 
the teaching of that philosopher placed the conscience of 
the State, not in majorities, nor in any accumulation of 
individual wills, but in ‘a true volonté générale, in ‘an . 
impartial and disinterested will for the common good,’ 
evoking and fostering in man all his inherent capacities. 
Green never doubts that a will so ordered must coincide 
with the will of God. Others have indeed thought to 
read the mind of Providence in less likely places. Carlyle 
sought it in some hero of doubtful inspiration ; the minor 
prophets of our own time revive the ancient profanity 
of ‘ vox populi, vox dei’ with thoughtless iteration. But 
the apostles of a middle way will seek wisdom neither 
in the one nor among the many, but with those, for 
whom numbers are of no account, who desire indeed to 
be poor in spirit but rich in mind and high of heart—in 
an aristocracy not restricted to blood nor raised upon 
wealth nor made arrogant by learning, but a true order 
of merit instinct with the spirit of chivalry, with 
‘fortezza ed umilitate e largo cuore.’ To reject such 
leadership, or at the least the aspiration after it, is, indeed, 
to refuse the rule of the best; and, if the truth be told, 
to cast aside the last hope of democracy. For Montesquieu 
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long ago warned us that the proper principle of popular 
government was virtue ; and Maine enforced the warning 
by showing that its common practice was stagnation. 
Nothing is more fatal to the morals of a nation than to 
learn to regard its rulers as its servants rather than its 
guides. Nothing so certainly induces that pursuit of 
pleasure which drew the unforgotten scorn of the Roman 
historian. 

‘Panem et circenses’! Bread and shows! We have 
them still in the guise of three acres and a cow, or of old- 
age pensions, or of ‘ninepence for fourpence.’ They are 
the stock-in-trade of that party which once sought the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number in an extreme 
individualism, and now has passed to what promises to 
be an equally extreme doctrine of State-control; still 
sure of itself, still confident of success, still contemptuous 
of its ‘stupid’ opponents, still oblivious of the common 
experience of mankind, which declares that happiness, 
directly sought, is a mocking: phantom, a will-o’-the-wisp 
ever eluding us just as we seem about to grasp it. There 
is no ampler vindication of the claim of Conservatism to 
be identified with the golden mean, than this amazing 
volte-face of Liberalism. Mr Hobhouse misses its sig- 
nificance in the attempt to minimise its character. It 
was a confession that Liberalism had misunderstood 
human nature, a recantation of the belief in man’s 
natural goodness. With that recantation all the energy 
and optimism of advanced thought passed into Socialism, 
with the economics of which Liberalism is now for 
practical purposes identified. Already there are con- 
stituencies where Liberalism is dead. 

The nature of the choice between rival principles 
which a patriot has to make has now’come clearly into 
view, and is very well displayed by a comparison of two 
books, uniform in size and character, not markedly dis- 
similar in sincerity of conviction, but widely different in 
drift and atmosphere—Mr Ramsay Macdonald’s ‘ Socialist 
Movement’ and Lord Hugh Cecil’s ‘Conservatism.’ 
Neither author would repudiate the object of the other, 
yet no one can doubt that what is uppermost in Mr 
Macdonald’s mind is the promotion of happiness and 
what is uppermost in Lord Hugh's is the formation of 
character. The one, it might be said, is generally thinking 
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of man as a creature of circumstance, and the other is 
generally thinking of him as a child of God, though both, 
in spite of their different conclusions, would wish (and no 
patriot will be slow to mark it, for it is a ray of light 
amidst our confusions) to make him, according to their 
different standards, a disciple of Christ. For one moment, 
however, it is worth while to turn aside from theoretical 
discussion. Socialism seems to some of us a pathetic 
fallacy. We are assured by our opponents that it is on the 
contrary the discovery of the age, a remedy simple, search- 
ing, and thorough, for all our ills. If that be so, nothing 
s!:ould be easier than to give a practical demonstration 
of its efficiency. Let its advocates choose for the scene of 
their experiment not an old country, rotting with tradition 
and distempered with prejudice, but one of those islands 
of the blest where the soil is fertile and the sun warm 
and the vegetation rich. Let Mr Macdonald collect a 
body of the most ardent and healthy socialists, male 
and female, that he can discover; let him furnish them 
with the best available advice—with himself, let us say, 
as President, with Mr Keir Hardie to take charge of the 
police, and Mr Sidney Webb at the head of the poor law; 
let their finances be regulated from time to time by Mr 
Lloyd George; and then at the end of five years let us 
have a government report on the condition and prospects 
of the community. If Socialism be really the philosopher’s 
stone of politics, patriotism cries aloud upon its prophets 
to make manifest the identity. In fact, of course, neither 
Mr Macdonald nor any of his more rational supporters 
would dream of facing the challenge. And the proof of 
it is that, in his account of socialistic experiments, he 
does not so much as allude to ‘New Australia,’ where, 
within our own time and under conditions of an excep- 
tionally favourable character, a socialistic community, 
under the express direction of a socialist prophet, came 
to what in the language of that hemisphere is forcibly 
and adequately described as ‘ almighty smash.’ 

But it is rather with the pre-suppositions of Socialism 
than with its practical difficulties that we are concerned 
here. We are seeking to see whether it can sustain 
national character and realise national destiny, in the 
maintenance and realisation of which a true patriotism 
was held to consist. Specifically national objects, indeed, 
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Socialism would hardly pretend to satisfy ; it is essentially 
cosmopolitan, and could never survive a day unless the 
whole world were agreed to it. But ideas about the 
character and destiny of the whole human race are 
stealing a good many hearts away from their country ; 
and it is worth while to see what claim they have upon 
our suffrages. 

‘Socialism,’ said a wise observer, ‘will never come, 
until men become angels, and then it won't be wanted !’ 
Mr Macdonald’s doctrine, as he acknowledges, is founded 
upon a belief in the progressive advance of human nature ; 
and it is here that it joins issue with less cheerful views 
of society. Yet, so vain are we become, that it requires 
some courage to attack his teaching in its citadel. We 
affirm our improvement so constantly that we have at 
length come to suppose it unquestionable, though it might 
upset all the creeds of all the Churches if the long struggle 
with self were really grown easier than it was two 
thousand years ago. We speak as if we had left behind 
the horrors at which we shudder in the torture-chamber 
of Nuremberg, though the banks of the Congo and the 
Putumayo have pretty nearly as grim a tale to tell. But, 
if we hesitate to draw a conclusion from human nature 
at its worst, there is other proof which we may hardly 
deny. Great literature, from the Bible downwards, is, as 
we all recognise, a thing apart. Its supreme merit lies 
in its exquisite reproduction of the moods and traits of 
human character as we know it in ourselves and others, 
in a fidelity to life so subtle that it evokes the charm of 
surprise as well as of assent. Passion and motive are 
suggested with such penetration that scenes and persons 
many centuries old are depicted as if they were of 
yesterday. Yet, if human nature had really changed, 
the literature of the past would recede into a caricature. 
We should be sensible as we read it of a progressive 
decline in reality. Shakespeare would appear less true 
to life than Milton, and Dante less so than Shakespeare, 
and the Bible much less so than Dante; while Homer 
would be as tasteless and as tedious as nursery tales of 
dwarfs and giants. But every day we are confronted 
with characters that astonish us by their fidelity to 
ancient type. Thersites is conspicuous in the view of all 
‘of us; Sarpedon still quits a palace of ease to perish 
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in our conflicts; Ulysses, after exhibiting a singular 
brilliancy in party-organisation, is gone upon an odyssey, 
from which he has shown a singular inability to return. 
Great men, besides, have lived since Agamemnon. Jack 
Cade and Wat Tyler are still as actively engaged in 
agitation as ever they were: and John Ball was but lately 
to be found in the congresses of the English Church. 

If remarkable characters are thus true to type, it is 
not conceivable that ordinary ones should have succeeded 
in breaking loose from it. What has really happened is 
plain enough. We are betrayed by the eternal flux of 
human circumstance and the eternal march of human 
intellect into a belief that human nature is moving with 
them. Faced by a new environment, instructed by a 
wider knowledge, man modifies his actions in the effort 
to gain his ends; yet his heart remains what it always 
was, subject to passions which do not vanish with the 
centuries, and to tendencies which cannot be extirpated 
by education. Two transformations of his moral being 
are indeed known to us—the one general to the race, the 
other particular to the individual, both catastrophic 
and impatient of diagnosis. To these philosophy and 
psychology bear their witness. But beyond man’s strange 
awakening to a knowledge of good and evil, and the yet 
stranger moral crisis which we term conversion, we know 
of nothing that has made him other than we see in 
common life. Barbarism the most profound, civilisation 
the most exalted, meet on equal terms in the emotions 
of this astounding creature ; it is an old problem whether 
the vices of a rude or a refined society are the more 
atrocious. Tosuppose that government can progressively 
ennoble him, can persuade or empower him to substitute 
for the familiar motives by which he is moved, those 
rare and heroic impulses which dominate certain high 
natures at certain supreme moments, is to suppose in 
government a strength and an inspiration wholly alien 
to it. Humanity, like the water which it so often suggests 
to our minds, keeps its level, and neither Puritan nor 
Grand Inquisitor will avail to raise it permanently higher. 
A wise statesmanship consists in knowing what govern- 
ment cannot do, as well as what it can; and a sound 
administration is shy of hopes as well as fears. The first 
exercise in politics is thus an exercise in psychology. It 
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can never be easy to recognise the fundamental constancy 
of anything so apparently volatile and capricious, so full 
of shifting moods and fancies, so subject to transient 
enthusiasms and temporary influences, as human nature. 
But, if we do recognise this, we shall understand the real 
significance of that absolute, conservative view of things, 
which evolutionary conceptions sometimes seem as if 
they would banish from our sight, but which we may 
well hesitate to discard, knowing, as we ought, that what 
has been is that which shall be, and that of all novelties 
under the sun the novelties of revolutionary politics are 
perhaps the most venerable. Nothing has a better prima 
facie case in its favour than an old institution. It com- 
monly responds to some need or aspiration or infirmity 
of the human spirit ; and, if this be so, we may be sure 
that mankind, perhaps by tortuous methods and with 
strange disguises, will eventually reclaim its support. 
What has to be done is to adapt ancient things to the 
growth and spread of human knowledge and to the 
concomitant changes in human circumstance. For 
the whole science of government, if we force it to a 
point, consists, not in any imaginary revision of human 
nature but in a progressive understanding of human 
character, in the better binding of its weaknesses and 
the freer loosing of its nobilities. It is in this way only 
that we may entertain some real hope of advancement, 
and it is upon this platform that every patriot ought to 
take his stand. 

So much then for the possibilities of human character. 
What about human destiny? Mr Macdonald insinuates 
what others of his school of thought assert—and there 
is no contention which has brought into the socialist 
camp more valuable recruits—that Socialism is applied 
Christianity. The code of the Kingdom of God, the 
mystic paradoxes of the Sermon on the Mount, are in 
a coming millennium to be made the law of human 
society. And yet there is nothing, perhaps, which 
recent theological study more certainly establishes than 
the eschatological character of Christ’s teaching. His 
Kingdom, the disciples were assured, was not of this 
world; no moral transformation of existing conditions, 
but a catastrophic event coming in the appointed time, 
vindicating Christian endeavour, consummating the 
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right, confounding the wrong. Until that hour the 
wheat and the tares were to grow together, the sheep 
and the goats to mingle in the same pasture. Until 
that hour the Kingdom of God was within man, as a 
thought, a faith, an inspiration. Its code, inexorably 
austere, is marked in every line as belonging to a world 
different from our own. It came by way of fulfilment 
and not by way of destruction. The demands of man’s 
earthly citizenship, the principles of his social obligation 
had already been enunciated with singular compre- 
hensiveness in the Ten Commandments; and those 
demands the State never does wisely to enlarge or to 
abate. In the new legislation man received what he 
had long been seeking, the law, individual and voluntary, 
of the life of the spirit. 

These things seem obvious to many of us. Yet so 
profound has been the influence of Tolstoi in confound- 
ing the Gospel with the law of the State that what was 
a commonplace to our ancestors has acquired the ring 
of originality for half their descendants. Mr Bernard 
Samuelson’s confessions—‘ Socialism Rejected ’"—are the 
autobiography of a young man who has passed through 
various phases of socialistic idealism to a very different 
apprehension of human things. He is not the first, 
and he will not be the last, who has found a deeper 
Pharisaism among social reformers than among those 
whom they would reform. It is, indeed, high time that 
orthodoxy should make its voice heard when the 
doctrine of confiscation is openly preached as the corol- 
lary of the gospel of Christ. Nothing in Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s all too brilliantly argumentative exposition of 
Conservative principles is more apposite than his 
treatment of this question :— 


‘Those who are justly impressed with the severity of 
the warnings against the selfish enjoyment of riches which 
abound in the New Testament are sometimes misled into 
jumping to the conclusion that it is Christian to deprive 
selfish people of the wealth they misuse and to transfer it 
to those who are poor. But this is an error of the most 
fundamental kind; it misses the very point of the teaching 
of the Gospels as to riches. To relieve distress is the duty 
of all Christians; to abandon all wealth may be the duty of 
some: but these acts of self-denial lose the only thing that 
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gives them their Christian character if they are done by 
compulsion. From the standpoint adopted in the Gospels, 
riches are in themselves nothing, but they may be the means 
of dragging down their owners into selfishness, or they may 
give an opportunity to their owners of practising love by 
self-sacrifice. The mere transference of material wealth 
from one pocket to another is a thing which Christianity 
ignores as indifferent if done by just means, and rebukes 
as dishonest if done by unjust. For the State, therefore, to 
come down with the hand of power and take from one set of 
people and give to another is to act in a manner altogether 
remote from the teaching of such parables as Dives and 
Lazarus or the Good Samaritan. We can see this vividly 
if we suppose the Good Samaritan to act as the State is 
sometimes urged to act. Suppose that instead of relieving 
the distressed man at his own cost, he had run after the 
Priest and the Levite and by compulsion constrained them 
to come back and minister with their oil and their wine to 
the sufferings of the afflicted. Suppose he had required 
them to set the poor man upon their beast of burden and 
to take him to the inn, and had finally forced from each of 
them one of the two pence which were necessary to pay the 
cost of entertainment. Does anyone suppose that the Good 
Samaritan would, after such acts, have been held up as a type 
of the love of a Christian to his neighbour ?’ (pp. 96, 97).° 


Since Socialism is wrong alike in its diagnosis of 
human character and in its conception of Christian 
destiny, since Liberalism, now that it has finally aban- 
doned the teaching of Mill, offers no coherent opinions, 
a patriot may find it worth his while to interrogate 
more closely that old-fashioned body of doctrine which 
under the name of Conservatism enshrines much of 
the wisdom of our ancestors, both Whig and Tory. The 
author of ‘National Revival’ observes that there has 
been a great paucity of philosophy on the Conservative 
side. The answer is that Conservatives are no butterfly 
philosophers; that their ultimate ideas have an absolute 
foundation which does not change from age to age; 
and that a true thing, once admirably said, does not 
admit of being constantly repeated. Burke has once 
for all put into language of a sublime majesty the 
feelings of those modest persons to whom the full light 
of rationalism, political or religious, appears infinitely 
dim; and it is not surprising if good judges are of 
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opinion that the best of Lord Hugh’s work consists in 
the excellence of his selections from Burke’s ‘ Reflec- 
tions.’ For the rest, the liturgy of the English Church 
may be regarded as the philosophy of the Conservative 
party; for in the mystical presuppositions that underlie 
that ancient manual we shall discover the origins of a 
habit of mind, than which Conservatism has now no 
more precious thing to show or to preserve. No one, 
indeed, will ever truly understand the Conservative view 
of things who has not some tincture of mysticism in 
his frame. Conservatism rests upon a faith that the 
world is ordained by God; that its order and nature 
are not proper subjects of human criticism, still less of 
human condemnation, but are to be accepted as incidents 
of a scheme of equity far more searching than any con- 
templated by the canons of human justice. This need 
not imply any insensibility to the tremendous inequalities 
of human conditions, or any indifference or fatalism in 
regard to problems of suffering and wretchedness. But 
it does imply a conviction that no material improve- 
ments will cure what is really moral disorder, or that 
the Kingdom of God will be found by seeking first meat 
and drink and clothing. And it does involve an admis- 
sion that the laws of economics are in the long run as 
sure as the laws of disease and death, as much a matter 
of divine institution and appointment, even though, as 
certainly as with the laws of disease and death, the 
severity of their operation may be modified by human 
skill and kindness. And it does mean that we have ‘to 
forswear all schemes of human regeneration and rest 
content with striving to lift our own age and people 
into the company of the nobler centuries. 

Believing, then, neither in the hard philosophy of the 
nineteenth-century Liberals nor in the soft philosophy 
of the twentieth-century Socialists, we may reach the con- 
clusion that in the matter of the social problem Con- 
servatism has always held the middle way. What this 
means practically is, that the State has indeed to intervene 
between capital and labour, but to intervene as a critic 
and a mediator, not by itself taking over the administra- 
tion of land or capital. And State influence (for this is 
what it comes to), as distinguished from State-control, 
is the burden of the argument in ‘The Nation and 
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the Empire.’ Wages-boards, land-banks, tariff-reform, 
housing and education in town and country, have all 
found a good friend in Lord Milner. Only if we approve 
these things as consistent with an old-fashioned view 
of human nature, which was once discarded with con- 
tempt and is now reasserting itself with power, it is 
still worth while to exhibit some self-depreciation and 
humility. Once justice is pure, and life and property 
protected from casual assault, it is not a great deal that 
can be done by government to ameliorate the conditions 
of human life. Some of the best remedies—an increase 
of security which means the growth of capital, and of 
true education, which means a diminishing expenditure 
on things producing neither mental nor physical advan- 
tage—are those over which government possesses a very 
limited control. And Science, which is the best of all, 
and beside whose discoveries the most far-reaching 
measures are as dust in the balance, is altogether beyond 
its reach. Mysticism enters here, as we shall see it does 
elsewhere, into the patriotic creed. St Paul, facing a 
world far darker than our own and accepting slavery 
without a protest, is an eternal example of one who 
waited for the purposes of God to be made known, 
an eternal protest against angry and _ ill-considered 
agitation. Though in the amazing exuberance of our 
platform oratory, a kinship of persecution and effort 
has been detected between the great Apostle and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, no man ever exhibited a 
more radical contrast to that hasty and foolish habit of 
mind, often associated with intolerable arrogance, of 
which the recent Land-Taxes are the measure and the 
condemnation. 

There was passed in Halifax’s day and in Halifax’s 
administration an Act of whose authors Macaulay said 
that they had ‘removed a vast mass of evil without 
shocking a vast mass of prejudice.’ The Toleration Act 
is a model of wise legislation, of the legislation that 
waits (to borrow a phrase which our forefathers would 
not have scrupled to make use of) upon the times and 
seasons of God’s working. But patience has a chance 
only where the nation is at one with itself, where 
classes believe in each other’s integrity of purpose. And 
there are therefore no wiser words in Lord Milner’s 
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book than those contained in that sympathetic passage 
in the concluding address (pp. 498, 499). 


‘If the wage-earners could recognise what they have owed 
to the finer spirits among the powerful, the wealthy and the 
highly-educated ; if the majority of the well-to-do, instead of 
seeing only the worse side of the upward struggle of the 
working-classes, could learn to appreciate the nucleus of civic 
virtue which is to be found in their increased self-respect and 
self-reliance, in their capacity for sticking together, and in 
their longing for a less narrow and monotonous life, it would 
go a long way to make us a more united people. . . . I am not 
sure that perfect equality of material conditions is such a 
desirable goal after all. I can conceive a state of things in 
which—with the disappearance of degrading poverty and of 
the grosser cases of inequality of remuneration—the problem 
of the distribution of wealth would no longer be the obsession 
which it at present is to many minds. We should not worry 
so much about it. We should think less of the differences of 
fortune which still remained, and more of those things which 
we could all enjoy in common ... the beauties of nature and 
art, the wonders of science, the vast treasure-house of good 
literature. . . . Love for these things always makes for peace 
and harmony, just as exclusive attention to the purely 
material side of life always makes for bitterness and discord.’ 


The social problem is not of course the only question 
against which the claim of Conservatism to represent 
the middle way requires to be tested. The Constitutional 
question and the Imperial question are national issues 
at least as urgent if not as burning; and Lord Hugh 
Cecil is as much preoccupied with the first as Lord 
Milner is with the second. It is no more necessary, 
however, to devote time to a proof of the identity of 
the theory of checks and balances with the doctrine 
of the mean than to showing that Burke is the supreme 
doctor of the corresponding school of thought. These 
things are palpable and do not admit of serious dispute. 
Accordingly, amid the change which he everywhere 
advocates—change in the custom of the Crown, and the 
structure of the Lords, and the practice and significance 
of the Commons—we find Lord Hugh actuated by the 
old constitutional principle of a distribution of powers, 
the principle of leaving no factor in the constitution too 
strong, and none too weak. The detail of coming 
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developments does not, however, fall within the scope 
of this article. Only in sequence to what was touched 
upon in an earlier passage, it may be said that, however 
exactly we determine the composition of our House 
of Lords, it needs to be much more than a mere revising 
chamber. It needs to consist in a true aristocracy, to 
bring light and leading and vision into public affairs. 
Its function is to illuminate, to see all things in their 
right perspective, as really as the function of the Lower 
House is to show where upon the toiling feet of the 
body politic the shoe is pinching. And true vision is the 
gift of the disinterested and the independent, of that 
little public which Voltaire tells us is the true public 
to work for, and in whose service better patriots than 
Voltaire have spent their strength. 

Vision—the foreknowledge of things which must 
shortly come to pass—that is the quality in which 
Conservatives have been too often lacking. Disraeli’s 
is not one of the worthiest names in the Conservative 
camp; yet more really than any other Conservative 
leader that can be named he kept his loins girded and 
his lamp aflame. We see this even amid the shameless 
transactions of 1867, in the abortive attempt to combine 
an extension of the franchise, which he saw to be in 
the bosom of events, a thing ordained of Providence, 
with a recognition of the claims and interest of educated 
judgment. We see it again, ennobled and purified by 
his advancing years, in that Imperial dreaming of his 
which was the prelude to our Imperial thoughts. 

People are still found to ask what is the use of 
Empire? As if a national character could be sustained 
without a national destiny! As if the responsibilities 
of an Empire such as ours—‘an influence,’ Lord Milner 
tells us, ‘without an equal on the side of humanity, 
civilisation and peace ’—were not the very sun in which 
patriotism grows, and expands, and glistens with a 
thousand rays and colours! And the worst charge 
against Liberals is that, even now, when they have 
partly ceased to repudiate the glory of Empire, they 
still bear its burden sadly, without enthusiasm, without 
the sense of high and fruitful destiny. It is the less 
pardonable because, even if the utilitarian calculus be 
the measure of all things, there is still a case for Imperial 
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dominion. Lord Milner, who puts the ideal argument, 
also puts the material one. 


‘You cannot,’ he told a Lancashire audience, ‘have pros- 
perity without power, you, of all peoples, dependent for your 
very life, not on the products of these islands alone, but on a 
world-wide enterprise and commerce. This country must 
remain a great Power or she will become a poor country ; and 
those who, in seeking, as they are most right to seek, social 
improvement are tempted to neglect national strength, are 
simply building their house upon the sand. . . . These islands 
by themselves cannot always remain a Power of the very 
first rank. But Greater Britain may remain such a Power, 
humanly speaking, for ever, and by so remaining, will ensure 
the safety and the prosperity of all the states composing it, 
which, again humanly speaking, nothing else can equally 
ensure’ (p. 140). 


The Imperial idea, developed as it has been in the 
main under Conservative governments, has, so far as it 
has gone, fulfilled the doctrine of the mean. The world 
has never before beheld an empire in which authority 
and freedom, central control and local self-government 
have been so strangely and satisfactorily blended. Mr 
Jebb, in ‘The Britannic Question,’ presses upon us the 
logical difficulties which the trimmer has always to 
encounter and which he is not always disposed im- 
mediately to resolve. We are warned that the time has 
come when we must choose between a Britannic Alliance, 
involving the equal treatment of the Mother-country 
and the Colonies as if they were sister-nations, and 
Britannic Federation, which would leave to the Mother- 
country a final and decisive voice in all matters of 
Imperial concern. The one policy is implicit in the 
existence of the Imperial Conference, no party to which 
can bind another; the other policy in the Committee of 
National Defence, where the action of the English Prime 
Minister is binding upon his colleagues. The one is the 
policy of a Zollverein, the other of a Kriegsverein ; and the 
reply to Mr Jebb is suggested by that very circumstance. 
It is an old lesson, which the Romans taught the world, 
that a state may be differently organised for peace and 
war; and the recent agreement with New Zealand, by 
virtue of which a ship is transferred to the Colonial 
Government during peace-time, so as to secure to its 
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crew all the advantages of local pride, but resumed by the 
Imperial Government in time of war so as to enjoy all 
the advantages of central control, suggests that trimming 
is not yet driven into the last ditch. 

No doubt, however, this kind of treatment only meets 
the uppermost side of the difficulty. In the border- 
country between peace and war—in the control of foreign 
affairs—there appears to be no means of taking the 
colonies into partnership. Yet it is, oddly enough, pre- 
cisely here that a patriot need feel the least uneasy. For 
the Foreign Office is the one department which has 
secured general confidence; and a Foreign Secretary, 
who carries on his business in the disinterested manner 
that has now for a long while been common, will never 
seek in vain the suffrages of Great Britain or of the 
Greater Britain beyond the seas. Nowhere, indeed, is 
there so complete and effective an answer to those who 
think that the party-system gives ‘the best practical 
results, nowhere so trenchant a rebuke to those others 
who suppose that human nature will not suffer plain 
speaking and high endeavour, as in this patriotic 
administration of foreign affairs. 

Practical Patriotism, then, is not a dream but a possi- 
bility of which we have already a first instalment. And, 
on the whole, as we have seen, Conservative principles, 
when tested by the social, the constitutional and the 
Imperial problems, reflect closely that doctrine of the 
mean, which is the political heritage of Englishmen and 
to which the greatness of England is so certainly due. 
But moderation is a canon of temper as well as a canon 
of judgment; and in any reconstruction of Conservatism 
it is certain that temper will play a great part. The 
real danger which lies before the Conservative or, as it 
would better be called, the Constitutional or Imperialist 
party is that, instead of attracting the best men by 
patient continuance in well-doing, it may try, in the 
hour of its adversity, to recommend moderate measures 
by immoderate language. No one, indeed, can interrogate 
the history of the last few years without feeling that 
there is cause for anxiety. ‘The governing classes,’ we 
are told in ‘ National Revival,’ ‘have lost confidence in 
themselves.’ And the proof of it is that Conservatives 
are not ashamed to advocate the tactics of their 
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adversaries. We are sometimes told that this is the only 
thing left for them to do. Democratic conditions, it is 
said, admit of nothing else. If elections are to be won, 
candidates must be big with promises. They must talk 
an exaggerated speech which the people can understand. 
They must vilify their opponents. They must pry into 
dark places and seek for hidden scandals. If mud is 
thrown, they must throw it back. If offensive language 
is used, they must reply in kind. Educated men may 
not like it, but educated opinion counts for nothing. 
Democracy is here, and we must tune our tongues 
accordingly. Such sentiments have certainly not been 
without their effect upon Unionist counsels. Mr Bonar 
Law inaugurated his leadership with an exhibition of 
strong words which stood in marked contrast to the 
usual methods of his predecessor; and for a time the 
very novelty attracted all men’s attention and seemed to 
some men prophetic of coming victory. It was a short- 
sighted view. Leadership depends not on word but on 
power; nothing has been much more curious in the last 
year than the way in which the seat of real sovereignty 
has reverted to its former occupant. And Lord Milner’s 
speeches contain some instructive observations on the 
outery against Mr Balfour’s conduct of the Opposition :— 


‘You hear all this grumbling which is going on just now 
against the Unionist leader. Well, gentlemen, a party which 
is in low water always does grumble at its leader. I have 
known this sort of thing happen over and over again in my 
own lifetime. . . . It makes no impression on me whatsoever. 
. . . I can recall, as well as if it were yesterday, a young Tory 
friend of mine—he has become a distinguished man since, and 
I am not going to give him away—telling me, who was at 
that time a Liberal, in the year of grace 1883 or 1884, that it 
was absolutely hopeless for the Tory party ever to expect to 
come back into power with such a leader as Lord Salisbury. 
He called him a “ Professor.” He said, “No doubt he is a 
very able man and an excellent speaker, but he is a man of 
science. He has no popular gifts whatever. There is not a 
ghost of a chance of a Conservative victory so long as he is 
in command!” Yet this was not more than two years before 
Lord Salisbury commenced. a series of premierships which 
kept him, for some thirteen and a half years out of seventeen, 
at the helm of the State’ (pp. 210, 211). 
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No doubt elections are won more on the demerits of 
the outgoing than on the merits of the incoming govern- 
ment. But no party can hope to accomplish anything 
great in power unless it can draw to itself in opposition 
those great forces of disinterested opinion, which carry 
us out of party into patriotism, and catch surely some 
true reflection of that volonté générale, or will of God, 
after which we have to strive. A very pardonable 
indignation at the overthrow of the constitution by a 
bare majority has tempted many honest hearts into the 
fretfulness that moves to evil. Few of us can probably 
look back over the past few years without wishing some 
strong words unsaid and without repenting some un- 
generous anxieties. Lord Milner, indeed, very truly 
points out that in England rich men, if they are properly 
handled, are not wanting in liberality. But there has 
been a good deal in the language of rich men which 
would lead a casual observer to form a different judg- 
ment. And there have also been incidents in the 
parliamentary warfare that leave a general impression 
far more lasting than the memory of its origin. It is 
impossible with credit, in any circumstances however 
provocative, to refuse to let a man be heard in his own 
defence ; and the Prime Minister, who, during four years 
of bitter controversy, has never made use of an offensive 
expression, is not excluded from the protection of the 
general rule. 

There is another evil under the sun, besides the fatal 
belief in Radical tactics, which destroys Conservative 
influences. We have all marked those agreeable gentle- 
men who fall, heavy with well-filled pockets, upon con- 
stituencies, where they have neither part nor lot, the 
needs of which they never give themselves time to know, 
and whence they turn away again, as soon as occasion 
offers, to more likely pastures. Everyone perceives 
whither they are bound—to a peerage it may be, if their 
purse be long enough, or a knighthood perhaps, if their 
brains are weak—to some outskirt at any rate of that 
most thronged of all the pools of Siloam, which we pro- 
fanely style the list of birthday honours. Candidature 
seeking its own and trading upon undesirable induce- 
ments, cheap abuse, false suggestion, and general economy 
of truth—is not this a reasonable root of that growing 
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distrust which a puzzled proletariat often feels towards 
its natural leaders, towards those whose duty and privi- 
lege and exceeding great reward it might be to have 
done something to advance men towards a right judg- 
ment in civic things? Candidature might be a great 
education to all concerned if a candidate were to put 
both sides of every case and give the grounds of his own 
decision ; if he were to show his audience that he desired 
to strengthen their judgment rather than to catch their 
votes; if he were to stick to his chosen ground through 
good report and ill, winning his way through at last by 
truth which is great and which does prevail. Doubtless 
his party might suffer present loss; doubtless also the 
nation would suffer much future gain. It is incredible 
that men have lost the will to follow; human nature 
does not so belie itself. What is really wanting is the 
power to lead, the armour of honest thought, the utmost 
skill of simple truth. For in the long run such things do 
not fail of recognition. And the final argument against 
the Referendum is that it would substitute for the 
capacity, which all men have, of recognising a man, the 
capacity, which most men have not, of dissecting and 
appraising a measure. 

Conservatism, as it is the doctrine of character, can 
only win by the presentation of character. And what 
a character at its best it has to present! how infinitely 
nobler than less mystical philosophies of human things 
will ever inculeate! ‘He who is great of heart,’ says 
Mr Wingfield-Stratford, ‘is the opposite to the ethical 
man of Herbert Spencer who never does anything 
without consulting his utilitarian calculus. Towards 
that greatness of heart a true Conservatism constantly 
aspires. Its worth and meaning might be illustrated 
from two admirable biographies which have lately 
appeared. Montrose and St Vincent de Paul were con- 
temporaries, but of course utterly different in their 
calling and circumstances and fortune; the one a soldier 
fighting for an ideal of ordered liberty which few could 
then appreciate, the other a priest inaugurating amid 
infinite difficulties a system of organised philanthropy, 
the merit and beneficence of which has lasted into our 
own time. Yet each strikingly displays one trait of the 
true Conservative spirit—St Vincent, that strange habit 
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of delay before taking work in hand, which vexed and 
puzzled his friends, but was designed to make sure that 
all he undertook accorded with the Divine will; Montrose, 
that serene and equitable temper, which never deserted 
him, and was so stamped upon his face that it made of 
his death a triumphal progress. These are the distinc- 
tive traits of a Christian and a gentleman, the outcome 
of those great conceptions of character to which Burke, 
the genius of an enlightened Conservatism, pointed as 
the noblest flights of the human spirit and the elemental 
forces in our modern civilisation. Their strength was 
very apparent in those three typical Englishmen of 
greater promise than performance, whose memories are 
still very fresh in the minds of many Conservatives; but 
always their presence is latent, irrespective of birth 
or creed, wherever faith and honour, rather than 
happiness, is become the end of life. We are leaving 
the mountain-scenery of history with its romantic 
enthusiasms and its high and splendid passions. As 
we pass into the great plains, it is no small thing to 
fancy the breath of the hills upon our faces, and to 
carry the visions and the voices of the glens within our 
hearts. Quickened by such memories, the guiding pillar 
of a mysterious destiny will not be withheld from our 
sight. Our eyes will perceive the symbols of that 
‘blessed obedience and order’ which Hooker took to be 
the peace of heaven and dreamed of as the law of earth. 
And we shall discern brooding above our march the 
wraiths of that great company of patriots, whom our 
historian has sought in vain to number. 

Such influences are the best companions of the 
patriotic character, even as the golden mean is the best 
canon of the patriotic creed. 


ALGERNON CECIL. 
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London: Macmillan, 1913. 

. Immanence—a Book of Verses. By Evelyn Underhill. 
London: Dent, 1912. 

. The Spiral Way—being Meditations on the Fifteen 
Mysteries of the Soul's Ascent, and The Path of the 
Eternal Wisdom—a Mystical Commentary on the Way 
of the Cross. 2nd Edition. By John Cordelier. London: 
Watkins, 1912. 

. Michael Fairless, Her Life and Writings. By W. 
Scott Palmer (M. E. Dowson) and A. M. Haggard. 
London: Duckworth, 1913. 

. Mysticism. By Evelyn Underhill. 3rd Edition. London: 
Methuen, 1912. 

. The Mystic Way. By Evelyn Underhill. London: 
Dent, 1913. 


GEORGE TYRRELL in his posthumous book, ‘The Church 
and the Future,’ said that the religion to which he looked 
forward would consist of ‘mysticism and charity. What- 
ever be true of charity, his prophecy would seem to be in 
a fair way of fulfilment with regard to mysticism, so far 
at least as the immediate future is concerned. Judging 
merely by the output of literature on mysticism in the 
last year or two, we seem to be in the full flood of what 
a recent writer has called the ‘mystical revival.’ But 
the books and articles published on the subject are only 
the straws, sticks and logs floating on the surface of a 
much deeper and stronger current of interest and even 
enthusiasm for the phenomena of the spiritual life. This 
rising tide has almost completely swept away the narrow 
limits of toleration imposed by that older rationalism, 
dominant in the intellectual life of thirty or forty years 
ago, for which the ‘mystical revival’ would have seemed 
an obscurantist reaction. 

A reaction, no doubt, has set in, whatever be its 
nature. The causes of this may be traced in many direc- 
tions. In the first place, the widespread introspectiveness 
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of an age, which follows upon the attainment of great 
material success and a partial disillusionment with 
external ideals, has led to an almost morbid fascination 
for all the interior concerns of humanity. The passing 
of Victorian optimism, and even of the ‘ Edwardian’ com- 
promise with pessimism, has turned the thoughts of all 
who have time to think towards the great question of 
the value of life which is bound up with the nature of 
consciousness and its relation to the universe. Here the 
mystic appears to have something important to say and 
is now listened to with avidity. 

Besides this condition and combining with it, has gone 
the rise of that more specifically psychological study, 
which has its home in the researches of the professors 
and has been popularised partly by some of them, 
especially William James, but more largely by the 
modern novel. This interest in men, merely as such, is 
of course deep-rooted in the human heart, being a com- 
pound of curiosity and sympathy. But it takes to the 
study of books where they are accessible and readable, 
and where the horizon of the individual seems too 
narrow and his surroundings too commonplace. In this 
sphere the mystics must immediately come to occupy a 
prominent place, owing to the unusual type of experience 
that they represent. This, along with the obviously first- 
hand character of the facts as presented, makes them 
combine for the reader all the interest of memoirs and 
books of exploration; and where poetry is thrown in 
they become irresistible. 

On the top of these incentives too has come the 
stimulus of comparative religion—the discovery by the 
great mass of people in the West that there are ancient 
and great faiths in the world besides that which has 
challenged their acceptance or rejection at home, and the 
consequent attempt to adjust themselves by postulating 
a common element which is the same in all true religions 
and may be accepted as the only reality underlying them 
all. Here the mystics are indeed treasure-trove, a God- 
send, since of all the products of religion they, at least at 
first sight, seem most to belong to a common type. 

Now all these three tendencies converge to make 
mysticism interesting, but they do not necessarily, or 
even probably, produce mystics. It is very remarkable 
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~ that, while we have quite a large number of recent books 
by various authors dealing with other people’s mysticism, 
there are very few which even profess to give personal 
accounts of the writer’s own mystical experience or belief. 
The number of those which do this is so strictly limited 
that they may, in fact, be quite adequately represented 
by the first five names placed at the head of this article ; 
the rest, and even parts of these, are studies of what 
seemed true to certain people who are called mystics, 
and may or may not be so, but is presented more as an 
hypothesis than as a conviction, or, if as a conviction, 
rather that of a truth known by description and not by 
acquaintance. 

It is, however, clear that only those writers who are 
also seers and knowers in themselves possess real value. 
To any serious student, second-hand statements of ex- 
perience, whether by the psychologist or the novelist or 
the propagandist, can never be very important; but the 
study of contemporary religion and religious thought, 
where it is based on and expresses direct. personal 
appreciation of its object, must always be profoundly 
interesting and instructive. It is as the words of ‘modern 
mystics’ who claim to give utterance to some experience 
and convictions of their own, that we propose to study 
these writings, only referring to Miss Underhill and John 
Cordelier in passing in order to illustrate particular 
points, while studying slightly more in detail the works of 
Francis Thompson and Rabindranath Tagore, along with 
some reference to Michael Fairless as seen, not in her own 
works, but in an account of her life and writing, which 
has been recently given to the world. 

From these works it may be possible to arrive at some 
understanding of modern mysticism. For an attempt to 
estimate how far these examples of it are all fundamentally 
in agreement with each other should give some definition 
of the characteristics peculiar to it; and this may be 
underlined by a few references to the great classical 
mystics, and perhaps lead to some indication of their 
value and shortcomings as estimated by that standard. 
But, as a preparation for this, it will be necessary to make 
a few remarks about mysticism in general and these so- 
called modern mystics in particular, first as a class and 
then as individuals. 
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At the outset we stumble on a tangled problem—what 
is meant by mysticism? The definition of this is always 
a burning question. The term has been used as the worst 
abuse or the highest praise according to the taste of the 
writers ; and the description they give of it has varied 
in sympathy with their views. To take two modern 
examples of popular definition. Max Nordau, in his book 
on ‘ Degeneration’ (p. 45), describes mysticism (which he 
considers a symptom of the disease he treats) as 


‘a state of mind in which the subject imagines that he per- 
ceives or divines unknown or inexplicable relations amongst 
phenomena, discerns in things hints at mysteries, and regards 
them as symbols, by which a dark power seeks to unveil or, 
at least, to indicate all sorts of marvels which he endeavours 
to guess at though generally in vain.’ 


On the other hand, Miss Evelyn Underhill, in her book 
‘ Mysticism,’ which has done more to popularise the subject 
than any other single work, offers in her preface (p. x) 
the following definition of it ‘as the science or art of the 
spiritual life’:—‘the expression of the innate tendency 
of the human spirit towards complete harmony with the 
transcendental order’; this, she says,‘in great mystics 
gradually captures the whole field of consciousness; it 
dominates their life and, in the experience called “ mystic | 
union ” attains its end.’ She believes ‘this movement to 
represent the true line of development of the highest 
form of human consciousness, And in the preface to her 
‘Mystic Way’ she says it is the process by which the 
mystics ‘move from the condition of that which we like to 
call the “normal man” to that state of spiritual maturity, 
of an actually heightened correspondence with Reality, an 
actually enhanced power of dealing with circumstances, 
which they sometimes call the ‘“‘ Unitive Life”’ (p. viii). 

Such are two modern estimates of mysticism. Between 
these who shall judge? And on one side or other of 
them lie a variety of other descriptions of mysticism. But 
if we approach the term, not so much as a definition 
of what the thing really is in itself, but rather as a 
general title used to cover a number of facts, we may 
perhaps find a description of it sufficient for our present 
purpose. If we define mysticism as the religion of first- 
hand feeling, we should seem to beg a large number 
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of questions; but if we proceed to point out that this 
is only in order to distinguish it from the institutional 
and intellectual elements in religion, probably there will 
be no serious disagreement. It is indeed useless to 
suppose that anyone’s religion has ever been purely 
mystical; but the balance of emphasis seems, in certain 
cases, to fall very decidedly towards a religion of 
individual experience, rather than of any social relations 
or mental cogitation. This produces certain very 
obvious effects in the more distinct mystic types, such 
as that they tend to be emotional and individualistic ; 
and such tendencies are only overcome by the presence 
of other elements in their religion. Equally naturally 
the mystic, for whom the here-and-now (or at least the 
‘just now’) of experience is the main thing, has little 
if any use for the historical, except so far as it is a 
picture of the ever-present. But all this springs from 
the one root. 

It is common knowledge too that there are other 
features in the mystic life. For instance, it is known, 
of course, that in most cases of thorough-going mysticism, 
certain abnormal states of consciousness, such as visions 
and voices, or ecstasy, have been present. These appear 
to depend on special susceptibilities in the whole make-up 
of such mystics, physical as well as psychical; but the 
greatest of them have often maintained that such graces 
were accidental or even dangerous to their real spiritual 
life. In any case it seems clear that many who have 
shared all the contents of their consciousness without 
any such context possess a perfectly good claim to the 
title of mystics. And here it ig interesting to observe 
that, with regard to the use of the term ‘mystic,’ many 
of the most typical examples tend to describe as ‘ mystic’ 
both their experience (e.g. Madame Guyon’s ‘ Mystic 
Night’) and its object (e.g. ‘The Mystic Rose’), but are 
not nearly so free in the application of the term to 
themselves as are their modern admirers. Such con- 
siderations do not, however, affect the diagnosis of the 
subject for our purpose. | 

If mysticism, then, be defined in such a vague way 
to suit the vagueness of the thing, or at least of the 
word in modern use, it is obvious that it must cover 
a vast field and enter into all forms of true religion. 
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One attempt which has been made to limit this field and 
to give concreteness to its contents must be mentioned 
here, as it directly affects our modern mystics. Psycho- 
logists, following the indications of the mystics them- 
selves,* have attempted to divide the ‘Mystic Way’ into 
three stages; and the picturesqueness of the division 
has made it popular in much modern writing on the 
subject. These three, the Purgative, the Illuminative, — 
and the Unitive, as they are called, are said to lead the 
mystic through the shedding of the natural man to the 
‘reconstruction of personality on higher levels,’ and- 
finally (through the last desperate un- and re-making 
of the ‘ Dark Night’) to the life of perfected Union. 

But, even apart from the objection that the ‘Dark 
Night’ seems to have as much right to claim a stage 
to itself as the Purgative way, the whole classification 
seems to be rather unreal. No doubt, if all it stands ~ 
for is the fact that there is growth in the religion of the 
mystic, and that mystics, like all other men, being made 
in much the same mould grow in much the same way, 
it is true, though a platitude. But the attempt to divide 
up their growth, and assign the mystic at every moment - 
to one or other compartment of it, appears to be illusory. 
It is, no doubt, easy enough to attribute the evidence 
as we have it into three lots, or four; and no doubt, also, 
the mystics, looking back on their life, traced definite 
stages which tended to become stereotyped; but it is 
legitimate to doubt whether the whole scheme is more 
than a useful method of description. 

Especially necessary is it to doubt, and even to deny, 
that the picture which modern writers present of the 
‘Unitive life,’ as one of final attainment beyond struggle, 
is more than an expansion to cover a whole period of 
utterances which in their original meaning only extended 
to certain moments or elements in it, or at least to 
question whether the sense of perfect and permanent. 
attainment was ever so complete with them as we are 
often asked to suppose. In this respect the modern 
writer about mysticism seems to do for the mystic what 
earlier descriptive theologians like Philo did for his 





* It is interesting to see the admiration of, e.g., M. Ribot, for St Teresa’s 
powers of self-analysis, although he regards her as deluded (‘ Psychologie 
de l’attention’; F. Alcan; 12th ed. 1913). 
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brother the prophet—to make what he said of: his state 
at a particular instant and in a particular aspect apply 
to his permanent psychology. Just as the prophet was 
supposed by older writers to be used by God like a lyre in 
the hands of its striker, so that his own personality was 
viewed as completely superseded, so for recent students 
the great mystic in his final state has become something 
superhuman—a being who has reached on earth that 
which is popularly supposed to be reserved for another 
sphere of existence. And yet it is not possible in our 
times to point to a living instance of such a mystic or in 
theirs of such a prophet. Both are like the ideal wise 
man of the Stoics—only they confessed that he did not 
exist. In neither the mystic nor the prophet, then, does 
the process seem to have been so thorough-going; both 
remained men, with whatever moments or elements of 
superhuman life and activity. 

Some such criticism of current suppositions about the 
‘Mystic Way’ is necessary for our purpose, and bears on 
the modern men whom we are regarding as poets and 
prophets of mysticism, since, if it were really obligatory 
for a true mystic to pass through the whole course as 
outlined in this itinerary, most of these, on their own 
confession, could hardly be said to have started on it. 
Judged by such standards, none of them have attained 
beyond the ‘ Illuminative Way’; and Francis Thompson, 
whom on other grounds one might have thought the 
greatest of them, right up to the last, would seem never 
to have emerged from the ‘purgative’ period. Nor do 
any of them appear to possess in any marked degree the 
peculiar states of consciousness which we have mentioned 
as characterising some advanced mystics, although we 
get frequent references to the unusual ‘psychical gifts’ 
of Michael Fairless ; and such a poem as Francis Thomp- 
son’s ‘In no strange land’ seems to imply some abnormal, 
almost physical, sense of illumination shed over the 
ordinary things of life for him. But from what has been 
saiu it will be apparent that the absence of these specialised 
signs of the mystic need not prevent our viewing them 
as, to some extent at least, examples of modern mysticism, 
since they all are clearly concerned to give expression 
to a first-hand certainty of things divine which is for 
them highly charged with emotion. 
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Mystics, then, these writers may be called ; but it seems 
probable that, if considered merely as mystics, they would 
not be ranked very high even in our own times. The 
greatest mystics, however, are often inarticulate, and 
especially to-day they tend to be severely practical, so 
that they have no time or inclination to make their voices 
heard. This makes those mystics who do give tongue all 
the more important; and that is one reason why such 
writers as we are studying may be fittingly regarded as 
the mouthpieces of modern mysticism, although not 
themselves great mystics. There is also another justifica- 
tion for this. In a day of universal education up to at 
least the standard of reading, the written word has 
largely taken the place of the spoken in religious things ; 
and anyone who is to win a hearing must possess, besides 
sincerity and truth, a certain attractiveness and literary 
power. So any prophet of modern mysticism must be, if 
not a poet, at least in some degree a man of letters. In 
this connexion it is significant that several modern 
religious movements have first attracted attention 
through their writers. The most obvious case is the so- 
called Oxford Movement, which would never have been 
able to do the wide work which it found to its hand 
without the poetic prophecies of Keble and the literary 
featsof Newman. Soin our day, as often before, although 
it is probable that the prophets of contemporary religion 
have not themselves a deeper experience than any of 
their fellows, yet they have been able to give expression 
to what they share with others, and to gain the ears of 
the rest of mankind for their version of it. For it is to 
those who are not already deeply engaged in religion 
that the prophet mostly speaks; and in the present 
‘revival’ the call of mysticism has largeiy, perhaps even 
mainly, sounded out to those who have been deaf to the 
presentation of spiritual things in other forms. 


After these introductory remarks we may now turn 
to the special authors who have made them necessary, 
and firstly to Francis Thompson. His collected works 
have now been published in three volumes, two of poetry 
and one of prose. They do not profess to contain very 
many new inclusions; but a few of the poems would 
seem not to have been printed before, and much of his 


Q 2 
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prose (indeed almost all except the Essay on Shelley) and 
a certain amount of his verse only appeared in peri- 
odicals, and will be new to the general reader. Un- 
fortunately, his literary executor, Mr Wilfred Meynell, 
has not thought it part of his editorial duty to indicate 
the dates and provenance of what he has printed ; and it 
is only by aid of memory and a collation of the older 
published poems (‘Sister Songs,’ ‘Poems,’ 1893, ‘New 
Poems,’ 1897, and a few published separately, such as 
‘The Hound of Heaven’ and the ‘ Victorian Ode’) that it 
is possible to tell what new material is contained in the 
volumes. Of the old which are now republished most 
of the poetry that is important was reprinted in the 
‘Selected Poems,’ 1911; and these are so well known that 
it is hardly necessary to refer to them in discussing the 
poet. But perhaps an attempt to bring out certain 
features of his faith by illustration from the newly 
included expressions of it, both in the prose and poetry, 
may be the means of introducing them to others and of 
emphasising certain characteristics of modern mysticism 
in its most definitely Christian form. 

For Francis Thompson writes throughout as a loyal 
son of the Catholic Church; and for her he entertains a 
romantic enthusiasm which is well brought out in his 
‘ Ecclesiastical Ballads,’ the only two completed examples 
of a series he projected but did not finish. The first, 
which his editor calls ‘in some sense a divine parody of 
Macaulay’s “On the Battle of Naseby,”’ is entitled the 
‘ Veteran of Heaven,’ and consists of an address to Christ 
as the ‘scarred’ ‘ Captain of the wars’ leading His Church 
to victory through defeat. The other, ‘ Lilium Regis,’ is 
‘a prophetic apostrophe of the Church,’ in which the 
‘most sorrowful of daughters’, ‘in the hour of her un- 
queening’, awaits the coming of her King to lift up His 
Lily, and is exhorted to patience in the time which ‘ is at 
hand for the troubling of the land’, ‘For His Feet are 
coming to thee on the waters.’ These poems breathe the 
old atmosphere of hope and expectation for the Church 
at large on this earth, which is so constant in the living 
ages of Christianity, but has so largely dropped out of 
modern piety in favour of a coming only to the individual 
in spiritual experience or after death. In spite of re- 
peated disappointment it still lives, at least as a longing 
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for the Catholic, even though, like Thompson, he does 
not expect to ‘see the hour of her queening.’ 

Meanwhile, for Thompson, God comes in many other 
forms which are, indeed, less perfect than the ideal 
Society, the Bride of Christ, but still real and valuable. 
In the first place, he finds the divine beauty in and 
through all things beautiful, but especially in the beauty 
of women. His attitude towards them is perfectly illus- 
trated in a four-line poem, which seems to be new, 
entitled ‘ Domus Tua ’"— 


‘A perfect woman—Thine'be laud! 
Her body is a Temple of God. 
At Doom-bar dare I make avows: 
I have loved the beauty of Thy house’ ; 


and the same, of course, is plentifully apparent in his 
earlier published poems, such as most of ‘ Love in Dian’s 
Lap, under which this is included in the new arrange- 
ment. This mystical attitude towards a Beatrice as 
purveyor of heaven is a recurrent trait in Christian 
poets, but is not to be confused with the erotic mysticism 
of the Persian Sufis and some of the weaker, even 
though professedly Christian, devotees of the ‘Song of 
Songs. This emotional strain, in which the human and - 
divine love seem fused at white heat, and the divine 
Bride often takes the place of the Bridegroom of the 
soul, is quite foreign to such writers as Francis Thompson. 
For such as he, the passion for God is not identified with 
the personal affection for the human being, but the one 
is a medium of revelation for the other. 

This quite clear distinction between the Transcendent 
Spirit Who has His mansion in things on earth but is 
not confused with them, comes out most clearly in 
Thompson’s attitude towards inanimate as well as 
human beauty. It is quite plain from his poems that 
Nature, too, in her grace and strength, her energy and 
peace, had a religious value for the poet; but in his 
prose works he takes great pains to state his ‘faith’ 
(as he calls it) on this whole subject of beauty from 
different points of view. In ‘Paganism, Old and New,’ 
we find him maintaining that ‘Pagan Paganism was not 
poetical, because Christianity had not yet come to give 
it a spiritual content,—to take ‘ Mars, the type of brute 
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violence, and make of him the God of valour,’ and to 
turn Venus, ‘the personification of the generative 
principle in nature,’ into ‘Our Lady of Beauty’ (as 
Heine called the Venus of Melos)—‘the idea no less 
than the expression centrally Christian.’ 

This principle, that the lack of a real appreciation 
of beauty is due to an absence of spiritual interpretation, 
he goes on to illustrate by the ancient ‘insensibility to 
landscape’ and to ‘all the nobler and more spiritual 
qualities of beauty.’ He cites Cicero luxuriating in his 
‘country, Horace in his ‘ fitful glimpses of scenery,’ both 
viewing it all from a purely utilitarian or, as we should 
say, suburban point of view as ‘factors in the composi- 
tion of enjoyment.’ And the fact that ‘Paganism had 
no real sense of the exquisite in female features’ is 
especially emphasised by its indifference to the beauty 
of the human eye, which, as he shows at length by 
quotation (and, indeed, by practice in his own poetry) 
is the ‘prime revealer of beauty.’ And he concludes by 
pointing out the essential contrast between the meaning 
of Love for Catullus or Ovid, and for Dante or Shelley 
(the latter, ‘an Anti-Christian in ethics, but the blood 
in the veins of his Muse was Christian’) (111, p. 47). ‘On 
the wings of Christianity came the great truth that Love 
is of the soul’; and so its consummation is ‘in the union 
of spirit to spirit within the containing Spirit of God’ 
(111, p. 48). 

This theme he goes on to develop with regard to 
the embodiment of spirit in an essay on ‘Form and 
Formalism, where he states that the object of form is 
to incarnate truth, and that only by this medium can 
the spirit which otherwise ‘ walks invisible among men’ 
find ‘effigy and witness. The abuse of form by its 
idolatry in formalism is the corruption of the best, but 
it does not, as Mr Ruskin most perverstly supposed with 
regard to religion, abolish the necessity to use it. The 
application of this sacramental faith to the poet’s own 
love of form is clear. And he proceeds to enunciate it 
in some detail with regard to Nature in an essay on 
‘ Nature’s Immortality, which comes next in the printed 
order. In this he finds Nature in herself dead, or at 
least like a cat—without heart, yet very lovely; but 
how can this be? he asks; ‘for beauty—such is my 
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faith—is beauty for eternity.’ Surely, he answers, it 
must be because ‘absolute Nature lives in the Life of 
God.’ ‘Earthly beauty is but heavenly beauty taking 
to itself flesh.’ This conception he elaborates through 
a theory of art in which there are always (he holds) 
three elements, ‘the ideal,’ ‘the image of the ideal,’ and 
‘the external form’ given to it. So God ‘creating, reveals 
His conceptions to man in the material forms of Nature’; 
the second stage for ordinary art can be omitted 
because to have an ideal and to image it are one 
act for God. ‘Yet is even the Divine embodiment 
transcendently inferior to the Divine Ideal.’ And ‘in 
proportion as each of us by virtue has become akin to 
God, will he penetrate the Supreme Spirit and identify 
himself with the Divine Ideals’—that is, be able to 
understand and appreciate the true meaning and value 
of their embodiment in nature ; and so ‘not Shelley, not 
Wordsworth himself, ever drew so close to the heart of 
Nature, as did the Seraph of Assisi, who was close to the 
Heart of God.’ 

I have tried to state Francis Thompson’s ‘faith’ on 
this subject as fully as possible and in his own words, 
in order to make it clear that the attribution of a deeply 
religious significance to natural beauty does not neces- 
sarily entail any of that vague pantheistic emotionalism 
with which it is often associated. For him the whole 
is essentially the revelation of a Person who is not 
merely in it: and the difference between human beauty 
and inanimate scenery is only that the former is accom- 
panied by a conscious spirit and so can be part of the 
Divine Ideal as well as its embodiment. We shall have 
to return to the question of his attitude towards Nature, 
when considering the common characteristics of modern 
mysticism. 

Beyond this partial revelation, Francis Thompson's 
own religious experience, as portrayed in the ‘Hound of 
Heaven,’ is too well known to need description. It is the 
common knowledge of all mystics during the ‘ purifica- - 
tion of the self,’ or, to use its technical title, ‘The 
Purgative Way ’—God in pursuit of the soul which finds 
no satisfaction while it flies from Him. Many of the 
great mystics seem to regard this as a sort of divine hide- 
and-seek—the ‘ Love-chase ’—persisting until the soul is 
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wholly won and enters on the period of ‘ illumination.’ 
What is remarkable in the poet’s presentation of it, 
besides its extreme beauty and sincerity, is the fine 
objectivity with which he shows that it is no matter of 
the soul’s aspiring after God, but rather the initiative 
and the activity are all from the Divine side—the same 
sense that makes St Paul always correct himself to the 
passive, ‘I apprehend’ to ‘I am apprehended. This 
experience of God’s prevenience is repeated in what is 
perhaps the most important as it is the longest of the 
new poems included, ‘Carmen Genesis.’ In the third 
part of this he breaks out :— 


‘God! if not yet the royal siege 
Of Thee, my terrible, sweet Liege, 
Hath shook my soul to fall ; 
If, ’gainst Thy great investment still 
Some broken bands of rebel Will 
Do man the desperate wall ;’— 


Here is ‘ Love's assault,’ as the mystics have called it, in 
its sternest form; and this is the most characteristic 
note of the poet’s religion, as he has shown it to us. 

The sense that he has, time after time, that he yet lacks 
complete consecration, that the entire other-worldliness 
of the saint is ‘ too high’ for him, forms the keynote of 
such utterances as ‘To the Dead Cardinal of West- 
minster, or ‘Any Saint,’ which seem to show that, like 
most of his contemporaries, so far as they are vocal 
at all, he never emerged fully into the light of the 
‘Illuminative Way,’ still less reached the ‘ Unitive’ state. 
But of this, and some other common marks of them all, 
there is, perhaps, more to be said. 

But first we must glance at the most acclaimed speci- 
men of the new Mystic Movement. Mr Tagore’s little 
book of poems will need the less full treatment because 
they were the subject of a special article in the July 
number of this Review.* The present writer cannot 
claim the special knowledge shown in that article; but, 
from the standpoint of a study of modern mysticism 





* When this was written the original volume had not been supple- 
mented by the publication of the three other books from the same pen 
which have since followed it ; but after reading the most important of them 
there seems no reason to alter what was said before they appeared. 
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generally, there are certain features in Mr Tagore’s 
‘Gitanjali’ and their author which will need special 
notice. In the first place, the book has been widely 
treated as the utterance of an oriental mystic who has 
appeared in the world of Western religion and literature 
entirely from outside, like a comet swinging into our 
atmosphere as a flashing fragment from some entirely 
other system. But this can hardly be said to be true of 
Mr Tagore. His father was one of the chief propagan- 
dists, and he himself is a leading member, of the Brahmo 
Somaj—a reforming movement which broke with the 
traditional Hinduism as it found it in the first half of 
the last century, and, with a cry of ‘ back to the earlier 
Vedas and Upanishads,’ made a valiant attempt to save 
India’s religion from itself. 

From the point of view of the historian of religion, 
there can be no doubt that this movement, with its 
pronounced ethical and almost deistic tendencies, was 
largely the result of the preaching of Christian Missions, 
working itself out partly in an attempt to remove the 
most crying abuses in Hinduism. In its development it 
was very strongly influenced by Western writers, and in 
its final forms presents most of the features of the best 
Victorian Unitarianism as shown, for instance, by 
Martineau. It is true that Devendranath Tagore 
(Rabindranath’s father) belonged to the anti-Christian 
wing of the movement, in opposition to Keshub Chandra 
Sen and P. C. Mazoomdar, who both confessed deep in- 
debtedness to Christianity. It is also true that Rabindra- 
nath Tagore himself seems now to be reapproaching 
much more the popular ‘ Vaishnava bhakti’ (or devotion 
to incarnations of Vishnu), at any rate in religious 
attitude, if not in theology. But this ‘bhakti’ itself 
(according to Grierson, e.g. in the ‘Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics,’ Art. ‘ Bhakti-marga’) is quite possibly 
a result of the early impact of Christianity on India in 
the first millennium of our era. Such probability of 
Christian influence makes it impossible to treat Mr 
Tagore’s utterances as prophecies coming from another 
sphere to occidental minds that have been groping after 
the same truths. He is, at any rate to a large extent, 
a member of our religious world, and so amenable to the 
same standards of treatment as his fellow-mystics in the 
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West, although in him certain elements are added and 
some subtracted. The fact that he was able to translate 
his own poems with so sure a touch shows how much 
Western literature Mr Tagore must have absorbed. 

The similarity and difference, however, have been 
rather confused for us by the fact that we are conscious 
of reading a translation which yet merely as English is so 
good as to suggest a close study of Elizabethan as well 
as other models. But, like the Authorised Version of 
the Bible (which is also a translation of a half-oriental 
book), it seems that the stately English rather misrepre- 
sents the original in general tone of feeling. The Greek 
of the New Testament is much more lively and light in 
touch and more racy of the soil than the English of the 
translation; and similarly, from what it is possible to 
gather of Mr Tagore’s original metres* and methods of 
composition, the Bengali Songs must be really much 
more like love-poems in general effect than the English 
allows to appear. This is important, since we are told 
that his first great fame was won as giving voice to 
human love; and this has been not infrequently the 
case with Indian mystics. We do not, however, notice 
in Mr Tagore’s poems the same passionate note as is to 
be found in the great Moslem mystics of Persia, whose 
religion and poetry found its way into the heart of India 
through the poet-prophet, Kabir, in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. When placed beside their burning utterances, 
Mr Tagore’s romantic but less ecstatic devotion seems 
pale and almost cold. Still, it appears that in ‘ Gitan- 
jali’ we have the fruit of a new synthesis of Western 
and Oriental elements. While owing much to Christian 
and European literature, and much to a strain of mystic 
thought long domiciled in India, it is yet a fresh result 
which crystallises the personal experience of one in 
whom these influences have passed into a distinctive 
religious attitude. 

As portrayed in ‘Gitanjali, Mr Tagore’s mysticism 
is like Francis Thompson's in being that of a poet, but 
unlike it in having no coherent body of theology or 





* I owe my little knowledge of the form of the original to Mr J. D. 
Anderson, the well-known Bengali scholar at Cambridge. 

+ Since this was written the publication of ‘The Gardener’ has given 
some indication of what Mr Tagore’s earlier period as a Love-poet implies. 
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religious practice behind it, so that it is impossible to 
interpret the hints of the poet by the fuller if less 
delicate background of a Church. We are consequently 
left with an extremely vague idea as to how the poetry 
would materialise for ordinary men in practice as 
doctrine or life. Mr Tagore does not use, even in his 
lectures, the mechanism of the slow-moving intellect 
which needs ‘because’ and ‘ wherefore’; his method is 
rather one of intuition, and all he is concerned to do is 
to present his individual reaction towards existence. He 
seems to live in a world of beautiful pictures and tender 
emotions, but to be altogether of too fine clay to deal 
with the coarser material of life. His own attitude with 
regard to evil shows this clearly, as we see in his poems 
as well as in his lecture on the subject, published in the 
‘Hibbert Journal.’* He treats it as essentially a question 
of imperfection, of failure to attain, not of anything 
positive and aggressive—a matter of difference in degree 
rather than in kind. We feel that this may, and indeed 
must, be true to Mr Tagore’s own spiritual life, as he 
opens it to us in his poems; but, like Francis Thompson’s 
attitude towards the body in ‘Health and Holiness,’ it 
appears to be too strongly influenced by subjective 
peculiarities and too little by the general experience of 
mankind. 

Again, it is quite impossible to gather from Mr 
Tagore’s poems, how far practical activity seems to 
him essential for the attainment and maintenance of 
personal communion with the Divine. We find him 
praying for his country, and in his educational work 
he is strenuously engaged in serving her; but we do not 
seem to find in him the same deep need to work out 
his religion in social] life, and the same sense of approach - 
to the Father only in and through membership in the 
family of mankind as a whole. And hard by here lies 
the greatest shortcoming in this poet, if considered as a 
prophet of practical mysticism. His God ‘lacks actuality’ 
for those who have not had the same experience ; there 
is no clearly apprehensible idea of Him and the way to 





* Which has since the above was written been republished in a volume 
of lectures and essays, entitled ‘Sadhana,’ along with other essays express- 
ing the same attitude. 
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faith in Him. His religion is not such that those ‘may 
read who are forced to run, as William Scott Palmer 
puts it in speaking of Michael Fairless and her mysti- 
cism. The reading of his poems may be a satisfaction 
and even a stimulus to those who share something of 
his experience, but they can hardly sting to life and 
action that latent power of worship and work which the 
Christian assumes as resident in all men, but awake 
and triumphant only in a few. 

And here we seem to see a very clear contrast with 
the last of these modern mystic voices with whom we 
shall deal— Michael Fairless.’ Her works are so popular 
that the little account of her life and writings by her 
sister Mrs Haggard, and ‘ William Scott Palmer’ (Mrs 
Dowson) will meet with a wide welcome. It places 
before us a little new material, but, as most of it does 
not give the first-hand expression of her own thought, 
it cannot claim much attention here. We shall mention 
a few facts brought out in it here, and a few other 
points are noticed in their place, merely as emphasising 
by comparison and contrast the characteristics of the 
other writers we have mentioned. 

Margaret Fairless Barber (to give her true name) did 
not take to writing till forced out of an intense life of 
active charity by the illness of which she died within 
two years. She had gathered in daily life a rich store 
of knowledge, both of mankind and herself; and it is 
this which she puts into the little series of papers making 
up ‘The Roadmender’ and ‘The Grey Brethren,’ and 
presents in story-form in ‘The Gathering of Brother 
Hilarius. The whole is transfused with a warm glow 
of mystical religion; but the author, alone of modern 
mystics, seems never to have fallen into any of the dan- 
gers which we have noticed as besetting the creed. — 

The account of her faith and practice, which is given 
on p. 90 and onwards of this little description by htr 
most intimate friend and literary executor, could be 
taken (as possibly it is intended) more or less as an ideal 
sketch of what a mystic should be in our days. Of 
course, this ‘ William Scott Palmer’ is also well-known 
as a writer on such subjects; but, if her delineation of 
Michael Fairless’ religion is true to life, it possessed all 
that the author of ‘A Modern Mystic’s Way’ aspired to 
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attain. And this is probably why ‘The Roadmender'’ 
has been everybody’s book and a classic in this par- 
ticular department of self-expression. But most people 
have read it; and, to those who have, no further 
description of her mysticism can be given or required. 


We must now turn and try to give some general 
impression of these prophets and poets asaclass. Any 
attempt to sum up, and still more to appreciate, the 
general tendencies of a whole movement so wide as 
modern mysticism is bound to fall into one of two 
inadequacies. Either it loses itself in the details, and 
is unable to present any comprehensive picture or to 
indicate any common features of the whole; or else, in 
marking out some main characteristics of the school, 
it obliterates the distinctions between the individual 
representatives of it. The following summary cannot 
hope to avoid one, or indeed both, of these dangers, but 
may serve a purpose if it can give even a one-sided 
and rather vague impression of the general effect pro- 
duced on a student of them by reading such modern 
mystics from the standpoint of a more general survey 
of religion. 

In the first place, a strong common attraction seems 
to draw them all in the direction of a definitely 
‘immanental’ type of religious experience. This distinct 
tendency operates almost to the exclusion of the trans- 
cendental view. God is so much found in the things 
of this world that He is in great danger of becoming 
identified with them. This comes out most clearly in 
the Oriental poet, with whom the meditative contempla- 
tion of the Universe is always the path to religious 
emotion; but it is not less really present as a steady 
trend in those who are inhibited from giving com- 
plete play to it by other elements in their religious 
environment. We have seen the danger finely overcome 
in Francis Thompson’s Christianity; but many of his 
readers are unable to see the distinction between an 
incarnational religion and pantheism. There can be 
no doubt, however, that it was just that fine sense of the 
utter ‘beyond-ness’ of God, evolved in the religious 
consciousness of the Hebrew Prophets, which alone made 
it possible and necessary for the early Christians to talk 
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of the One who had appeared among them as ‘coming ~ 
_ down’; and this same combination of the transcendent 
and the immanent has been a source of special perplexity 
and of special power in Christianity from the beginning. 

For the modern man, however, and especially for the 
modern would-be mystic, it is so obvious that the starting- 
point is the experience which he finds mediated for him 
through certain phenomenal things, that he is in danger 
of ignoring, if not denying, anything divine beyond 
them. He fails to ask the question, ‘Experience of 
what?’; and for his prophets and poets, whom we have 
been studying, this pitfall always lies near at hand—a 
danger of treating the manifestations as actually parts, 
even if not the whole, of the ultimate reality. For them 
natural beauty causes an acute personal reaction, and 
the question whether it is occasion or cause does not get 
asked; so that the consequent attitude is barely dis- 
tinguishable from the worship of Nature merely as such. 
But, at the same time, it is impossible with any justice 
to disparage, or even seriously to discount, their sensitive- 
ness to the divine in the beauty and goodness of this 
world; and it is, and has been, always the special grace 
of mysticism to bring this out with striking force. 
This is not sufficient alone, but the transcendental side 
is probably largely the business of the other necessary 
element in a full religion—the prophetic. The mystic’s 
business is mainly with the ‘immanent, and his value 
lies chiefly in his apprehension of it. Especially is this 
true when we find him seizing upon the divine presence in 
its simplest forms as most sublimely manifested in them. 

In this connexion there is one common feature of all 
these writers which it is important and interesting to 
notice—their love for children. In them they all see 
something peculiarly divine. When Michael Fairless 
says of ‘Old Gawdine,’ the converted organ-grinder, that 
‘he looked in the face of a little child and saw God,’ 
she is only uttering what each of them seems to have 
felt. Francis Thompson’s child-poems are too well-known 
to need indicating. But Mr Tagore is a much more 
remarkable case,* since his veneration for the child (as 





* Since this was written he has given voice in English to this love for 
children in the beautifully illustrated book of child-poems called ‘ The 
Crescent Moon.’ 
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distinguished from babe-worship), intruding on the solemn 
sphere of religion, seems so new a thing in the Eastern 
world that some critics have felt forced to assign it to 
Western influences. It is well-known that in the West, 
also, this is quite a modern growth, and, with all its 
dangers from the educational and practical point of view, 
a really valuable addition to man’s powers of apprecia- 
tion. Yet a point which is not quite so usually recog- 
nised is its close affinity to the classical expression of 
Christianity in the Gospels. The sense of the supreme 
value of even ‘the least of these little ones,’ the assertion 
that ‘their angels always behold the face of the Father,’ 
and that ‘of such are the Kingdom,’ and the action of 
embracing and blessing the children, are all characteristic 
of the Master, but had long been absent from the daily 
religion of His followers. But this attitude towards 
child-innocence and trust is plainly distinguished from 
the merely, or primarily, esthetic joy in young things, 
which may or may not be religious, according as it does 
or does not see through them the power, beneficence 
and beauty of their Creator. 

This also is the line that distinguishes the apprecia- 
tion of Nature, which is Christian or even Theistic, from 
any non-religious or pantheistic cult of her wonder or 
might. It is noticeable in the Christian classics that, 
besides the use made of particular instances from Nature 
(birds and flowers) to illustrate God’s providence, the 
wider operations of the physical world, such as rain and 
sunshine, are referred to as indications of the character 
of their Giver, who is not in them, but their cause. 
Here the view, which is the outcome of a belief in a 
clearly Personal God as Creator and Father, shows 
itself. Nature and all things in it are of one piece 
from top to bottom; and all manifest their Maker. So 
what appears to prove for the ordinary mind the 
indifference of Nature to moral values (in that the rain 
and the sun are the portion equally of good and bad) is, 
for such a faith, rather a proof that God’s justice is 
higher than man’s. But in any case there can be for 
no religion which is higher than Pan-psychism any 
question of supposing that the sum of all phenomena 
are more than characteristic of God, not actually God— 
His acts, not Himself. Yet the modern mystic’s approach 
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is along a line which lies very close to the borders of 
nature-worship. 

This acceptance and appreciation of the world as it is 
leads to a further characteristic of this movement as we 
see it exemplified in these writers. They all possess what 
Mrs Dowson attributes to Michael Fairless, when describ- 
ing the ‘dominant note’ of her religion as ‘mystical, 
namely, ‘the large freedom of judgment, the under- 
standing of and patience with sin, imperfection, failure.’ 
Charity is for them the chief grace of practical religion ; 
they all possess a great willingness to bear and forbear, 
to live and let live. They manifest a fine optimism with 
regard to the universe and every sentient section of it, 
and an unshakable confidence that all is trending up- 
ward through whatever obstacles, mistakes and mishaps. 
They gallantly refuse to consider anything less than the 
best as possible in the end; nothing short of that seems 
for them irrevocable and final. 

This is clearly a great and valuable faith so far as it 
goes. But the converse side of it, psychologically if not 
logically, is an uncertainty of touch in dealing with evil, 
a kind of softness which leads them to condone, rather 
than to correct, much less condemn. This tends to pro- 
duce in them a view of evil as negative only, and consist- 
ing in imperfection and slumber, rather than in rebellion. 
Here again Mr Tagore, moving unchecked by the specific- 
ally Christian sense of sin, that bitter consciousness of a 
positive element in reality opposing the good, shows this 
tendency most strongly, as we have mentioned above. 
With all his strong words about struggle and suffering 
in winning through to better things, the reader never 
feels that he grasps the full desperateness of the debate ; 
the stricken field can never for him, it seems, be irretriev- 
ably lost; there is no conceivable finality about evil, no 
irreversible choice of the worse alternative. When he 
sees himself forging bands for his soul, or attempting to 
bear himself on his own shoulders, all he has to do is 
to wake up like Samson and snap the bands, or open his 
heart and let the Divine tide bear him on and away. 
And although this is most clearly the case with him, it is 
no less felt as a strongly attractive outlook by all the 
others. They may resist it in their different degrees, but 
they all plainly find themselves drawn towards it. Here, 
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no doubt, they are only the representatives of the great 
mass of modern men, religious and irreligious, whose 
sympathies are, or until recently have been, entirely in 
the direction of an all-embracing optimism. There have 
been many causes of this which cannot be touched on 
here, but it is interesting to notice it finding expression 
in those who are in some ways superior to many other 
popular fallacies. 

But this goes further. For, as with the more 
ordinary man, so.with these his favourite preachers, such 
an easy charity has produced a clear result on their 
view of God, which ought to be recognised, whether we 
sympathise with it or not. To put the matter shortly, 
God is regarded as capable of love (indeed, as being love) ~ 
and consequently capable of suffering, but never of 
wrath. Now, looked at ‘historically, this is connected 
with a very remarkable change of view. In the New 
Testament, with its Jewish ancestry, we find that, while 
not conceived as psychological facts, the attributes of 
wrath and love belong equally to God; and He is re- 
garded as suffering in the suffering of His Son. The 
early Fathers, however, departing from this almost 
without exception, made their view of God approximate 
to the current Greek philosophical idea of One who 
possessed no ‘ passions ’—who, that is, being unable to be 
affected by anything outside Himself, could admit neither 
suffering nor wrath into His being. But, in spite of this, 
wherever religion was living or reviving outside the 
schools, from the time of Augustine to that of Wesley, 
and later, we find the most intense emphasis laid not 
only on the suffering and love of God, but on His wrath 
as well. God’s eternal hostility to evil, His active repro- _: 
bation of sin and strong antipathy to the sinner (only, of 
course, in so far as he is identified with his sin)—these 
ideas are the most prominent facts in the conversions, 
for instance, of such different men as those early 
Wesleyan preachers, whose lives have been recently 
published under the title ‘ Wesley’s Veterans.’* It was 
for the Hebrews, and has been for most of the deepest 
and strongest mystics since the earliest times, one 





* In the series called ‘ The Finsbury Library.’ 
Vol. 220.—No. 438. R 
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of the marks of the ‘living God,’ as opposed to idols 
who could not feel, that He is sensitive to wrath as 
well as love towards His own—is, in short, a ‘jealous 
God.’ 

Now, if we refuse to accept the Stoic ‘apathy ’ of God 
as irreconcilable with our experience of ourselves and 
Him, there seems no reason at all why we should insist 
on attributing only love and suffering to the God of a 
creation in which evil is present against His Will. For, 

“unless we deny the ultimate difference between good and 

bad, God must will one and not the other ; and, unless the 
one is merely the absence of the other, a mere vacuum 
such as ‘nature abhors,’ His attitude must be equally 
positive towards both. No doubt, in our conceptions of 
both love and wrath, there mingle unworthy elements 
drawn from our human imperfection of experience; but 
there is no real line which can be drawn between the two 
in that respect, so that we might feel bound to make one 
an integral part of the Divine perfection, and the other 
not. So it would seem that this double truth of the 
essential antagonism between the righteousness of a 
loving God, and the rebellion of a humanity which is 
potentially good or bad, is one that most needs to be 
recovered in our time—and that without the loss of the 
large-hearted sympathy and patience towards others, 
which has been one of the best characteristics of modern 
religious development. In this direction the mystics of 
our time seem, at present, to offer little help, although 
sometimes their disgust with ugliness and their intoler- 
ance of intolerance seem to come near recognising in 
these qualities a truly diabolical or bestial possibility 
clinging about our common nature. 

Whatever their views, however, based on their 
specialised spirituality, the ordinary man is much too 
hard hit by evil in himself and outside, to believe that it 
is a mere phantom—something which, lacking the content 
of the good, can never be in any true sense real. And 
here we come upon another feature in these modern 
masters in the religious art. They teach, or at least 
countenance, a certain superiority of attitude towards 
the common consciousness of mankind. There has indeed 
always been in mysticism an esoteric strain, a tendency 
to regard the Way as a more or less private path. If it is 
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considered as the Royal Road at all, it is for those who 
are by birth kings ; and the fact that so few exercise any 
right of way over it is regarded as proof that the heirs are 
few. In the nature of things there is, for anything less 
than the highest mysticism, a lurking danger that those 
who lay supreme stress on such experiences should 
despise those who have them not. And, in modern times, 
this has been re-enforced by some phases of psychology, 
and still more by certain popularisations of it, which 
have given currency to much talk about ‘temperament,’ 
‘psychical peculiarities, etc. We find this esoteric 
attitude cropping out in our authors, for instance in Miss 
Underhill and John Cordelier, with their references to 
the mystics as ‘adepts’ or to ‘the secret Society of the 
friends of God, and their frequent suggestions that 
certain psychophysical powers of an uncommon kind are 
needed for the highest degree of sainthood. 

Now, it is certainly quite clear that the special marks 
of the most typical mystic are largely conditioned by the 
constitution with which he or she is endowed by nature. 
But the assumption that these convey any special prero- 
gative in religion, or make the highest attainment the 
perquisite of their possessors, is entirely arbitrary and 
based on a non-moral idea of sanctity and salvation. 
This belongs to a phase of spiritual evolution in which 
religion and magic are one, as we still find them in 
Melanesian tribes, amongst whom mana and tabu are 
the local religion. But mysticism, in its purest form, 
has always admitted that, like music, it is, in most of 
its special manifestations, a gift; and that this is the 
way of life for those who have received it, but is not 
necessary for ‘those whose aspiring energy is given other 
forms. 

It would, perhaps, not be true to say that this spiritual 
superiority is a crying sin in those whom we have been 
observing, since they themselves are eminently conscious 
of not having attained the highest pinnacle, but it comes 
out very strongly where such a writer as Miss Underhill 
states her attitude towards the greatest ‘adepts,’ such 
as Macarius in ‘The Mystic Way.’ Certainly, Francis 
Thompson and Mr Tagore manage, in the expression of 
their personal position, to avoid the danger almost com- 
pletely, although in their references to others there is 

R 2 
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occasionally a certain tinge of rather harsh contempt, 
as when in ‘Carmen Genesis’ the former says :— 


‘Yet, yet, Thy graciousness! I tread, 
All quick, through tribes of moving dead— 
Whose life’s a sepulchre 
Sealed with the dull stone of a heart 
No angel can roll round. I start, 
Thy secrets lie so bare!’ 


But this tendency is seen most glaringly in references, 
such as John Cordelier’s, to ‘popular piety’ and ‘ tradi- 
tion,’ and leads to further consequences in their attitude, 
especially towards the dogmas and institutions in which 
common religion has become embodied. It is often 
assumed that one of the signs by which mystics may be 
known is their scant use or even courtesy for such things. 
And, of course, in so far as the mystic is the mouthpiece 
of direct experience, he tends to describe and to value 
rather the reality experienced than the means by which 
he or others reach it. But that does not prevent the 
most balanced men and women of the Way having much 
to say with regard to the importance, efficacy and often 
indispensableness of the ordinary instruments of religion 
—society, doctrine and liturgy, symbol and sacrament. 

Among those who have given voice to the same 
Godward approach to-day, Michael Fairless, at least, 
never disregarded the value of institutional religion. 
We read of her that ‘sacraments she must have, and 
especially the greatest, “the most social Sacrament,” 
as she called it. In Miss Underhill there is a strong 
appreciation of the sacramental side of religion, and, 
most of all, Francis Thompson is steeped in it; but for 
both of them there is such a strong thirst to make 
everything a sacrament, that the specially institutional 
elements of the common cultus become, at best, the 
most symbolical of many media. Mr Tagore’s poems imply 
that, although he seems attracted by the picturesqueness 
of popular festivals, such as the Feast of the Lamps, to 
which he refers, he can see no great value in them, 
except possibly for babes. Yet he is much less hostile 
to the common cults than the earlier Brahmo leaders ; 
and, if that which appealed to the imagination and 
feeling of the people had religious value, we feel he 
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would not be deterred by its popular character. The 
fact, however, that the mystic tends to despise institu- 
tions remains, although it is too large for full discussion 
here. The modern mystic especially needs sorely a 
balanced view on the subject. It is not possible here 
even to suggest one. In this question, it must satisfy 
us to refer, in leaving the subject, to Baron von Hiigel’s 
great work on St Catherine of Genoa as containing, in 
his discussion of the mystical, institutional and intel- 
lectual elements in religion, all the truth about their right 
relation put in a nutshell—although, as some sad student 
of it has said, rather a cocoanut shell. 

One last and even greater matter remains with refer- 
ence to the common mysticism of these writers, of which 
a few words must be said, and that is the question how 
much is really common. It has often been maintained 
that mystics all belong to one country, and all give 
the same account of it. Miss Underhill, in her preface 
to ‘Mysticism’ (p. x) already referred to, says about 
the end of ‘The Mystic Way, that, whether it ‘be 
called the God of Christianity, the world-soul of 
Pantheism, or the Absolute of Philosophy, the desire 
to attain it ...is the proper subject of mysticism.’ 
Now, it seems clear, that so far as mysticism is mere 
feeling, this would be true, and it would not matter what 
was the object of that feeling ; but ‘mere feeling’ is an 
abstraction of which the reality is ‘the duality of subject 
and object in the unity of experience.’ So it will really 
make all the difference to the quality of the feeling 
itself, whether its object is this or that. And it is plain 
that, in the men and women who have given us in these 
writings their experience, this has been conditioned and 
coloured by their conception of its object, and that the 
differences which exist between them are not so much 
with regard to the feeling as to the thing felt. 

Further, the possible emotional reactions of any 
individual towards reality are strictly limited; and it is 
consequently conceivable that in certain circumstances 
practically the same effect may take place in the 
conscious life as the response to apparently very different 
stimuli, and the test of the differences will only come 
through their full manifestation in the common life of 
a community. So, although we seem to find in these 
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writers, including the non-Christian Oriental, a certain 
common attitude to reality, this is only in so far as their 
religion is as purely as possible one of feeling only, which 
can be nothing but an individual and non-transferable 
thing. Directly it begins to express itself in any corporate 
life it will be bound to assume disparate forms, corre- 
sponding to the differing views of reality on which it was 
based, or to which it leads. 

And further, one can say for certain that, although 
mysticism as a religion of mere feeling might possibly be 
the same in all races and ages of the world, it could never 
be sure that it was so, since experience cannot be com- 
pared, but only the expressions of it ; and these necessarily 
assume certain intellectual forms and are based on views 
of reality such as would not be given in ‘mere feeling.’ 
The truth, of course, is that no man can exist merely as 
a feeling creature, and no religion can exist except as a 
synthesis of the three great elements in man—the will, 
the intellect, and the emotions. And it follows that 
mysticism, which is only the religious activity of the 
emotions, is in danger whenever it attempts to walk 
alone. So, while the ‘ mystical revival’ may be welcomed 
(especially as exemplified in its best products) as a real 
recovery, or re-emphasis, of a valuable ingredient in 
religion for our times, men can never rest content with 
any exclusive claims to solitary splendour which may be 
advanced on behalf of such mysticism. 


LESLIE JOHNSTON. 





Art. 13——THE PROGRESS OF RHODESIA. 


. Southern Rhodesia. By Perey F. Hone. London: 
Bell, 1909. 

. Les Lois et l’ Administration de la Rhodésie. Par Henri 
Rolin. Paris: Challemel, 1913. 

3. The Title Tangle in Southern Rhodesia. By John 
Barklie. Bulawayo. Published by the Rhodesian 
League, 1913. 

. Reports of the Rhodesian Government. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY, Rhodesia extends from Bechuanaland 
and the Limpopo on the south to Lake Tanganyika in the 
north, thus covering an area of some 440,000 square miles 
between latitude 8° and 22° South. Administratively, 
it is divided into three provinces, North-Western and 
North-Eastern Rhodesia, lying north of the Zambesi, and 
Southern Rhodesia, lying to the south of the great river. 
It is with Southern Rhodesia, a territory of 148,575 square 
miles, or about two and a half times as large as England 
and Wales, that we are now concerned. The northern 
territories are stillin an embryonic stage, entering on 
phases from which Southern Rhodesia has long since 
emerged, or which, perhaps, it might be more accurate to 
say, she never had to pass through at all. Geographical 
position, the circumstances in which the country was 
acquired, the efforts of earlier pioneers, enabled Southern 
Rhodesia to set forth on her career with comparatively 
full equipment. The hardy colonists who conquered 
Matabeleland took up the land granted them as reward 
for their services, and settled down. There was a popula- 
tion ready made. They changed their ground, but they 
did not materially change their conditions. They still 
found themselves on the high tableland that they had 
known in the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, and the 
northern parts of Cape Colony. The climate, though 
slightly warmer, resembled that to which they were 
accustomed; the soil and its products were much the 
same. They were in a new land, but they did not, there- 
fore, enter on a new life, though they had to face new 
difficulties. Life in those early days was rough; its 
cost and comfort varied in an inverse ratio. Transport 
was slow; food cost 70l. a ton; freights were enormous; 
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there were no markets ; it was as though the implements 
of production were made of gold, while the products 
were silver. Men set their hands to anything that 
offered; round pegs got into square holes; only by 
repeated failures did they find their proper calling. 
Even for those who knew a business the way was hard 
and difficult. And, to add to the confusion, they found 
themselves under a form of government different from 
any they had ever known. 

These considerations have to be borne in mind in 
gauging the progress which Rhodesia has made during 
the twenty-five years of her existence. To some it 
appears wonderful, to others disappointing. There is 
some justification for both the wonder and the disappoint- 
ment. It is not yet sixty years since Livingstone, first of 
all Englishmen, beheld the Victoria Falls. It is just 
twenty since Lobengula dispensed the high, low, and 
middle justice under the famous tree at Bulawayo. Much 
has happened since then. There is a Stock Exchange on 
the site of the royal kraal; the locomotive rushes 
through regions where the missionary explorer was 
vainly sought for years. All this makes for wonderment 
and self-complacency. On the other hand, there is dis- 
appointment among shareholders, whose deferred hopes 
of dividends are making them sick, and among settlers, 
wrathful, discontented, even mutinous. The time is now 
approaching for taking stock of the position, and striking 
a balance between success and failure. In October 1914 
Rhodesia will attain her majority. The Charter, granted 
to the British South Africa Company on October 29, 1889, 
reserves to the Crown 


‘the right and power at the end of 25 years from the date of 
this Our Charter, and at the end of every succeeding period 
of ten years, to add to, alter or repeal any of the provisions 
of this Our Charter or to enact other provisions in substitution 
for or in addition to any of its existing provisions. Provided 
that the right and power thus reserved shall be exercised 
only in relation to so much of this Our Charter as relates to 
administrative and public matters.’ 


It is already abundantly clear that the people of 
Rhodesia will not allow this opportunity for the ventila- 
tion of their grievances to pass. Demands are being 
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formulated not only for a revision, but for the complete 
abrogation of the present constitution. The reformers, 
or malcontents—the choice of word depends on one’s 
point of view—desire to substitute for the rule of the 
Company a form of popular government, whether repre- 
sentative or responsible. It is not the purpose of this 
article to discuss the merits of this constitutional question. 
But it is obvious that the controversy must hinge largely 
on the results of the administration of the Company. 
The reform movement has no doubt for its basis the 
abstract desire for self-government which is inherent in 
the British race, but it has also a more material founda- 
tion—discontent with past results and a conviction that 
under popular government more solid and rapid progress 
would be achieved. The attitude of the Company is 
frankly materialistic. Like the settlers, the Directors look 
to responsible government as the constitutional goal; but 
they hold that the hour for popular government has not 
yet struck. Sir Starr Jameson thus described the position 
in his address to his shareholders last February : 


‘As to full responsible government, that, of course, is their 
ideal. That is the ideal of the people of Rhodesia, and it is 
also the ideal of the Directors. Mr Rhodes’ policy was to go 
on from adequate representation to full responsible govern- 
ment, but the time is too early yet for that; the population 
is too small and the obligations are too great.’ 


Again he said : 


‘The people of Rhodesia are a very practical people, and 
these agitations are really a very healthy sign... . They 
[the settlers] are going to sit down and weigh the pros and 
cons when the time for decision comes next year, and they 
are going to deal in that form of government... which is 
best calculated to serve themselves individually and the 
country of Rhodesia of which they are so proud, and of which 
they rightly consider themselves the makers.’ 


Here we have the question defined as a practical 
issue. Were it one that only concerned Rhodesia and 
could be settled at Salisbury, it might be passed by as of 
mainly local importance. It is, however, a question with 
far wider implications, which in the last resort must 
be settled in Westminster. The Imperial Government, 
and therefore the British people, cannot be dissociated 
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from a controversy which deals with the interests of a 
vigorous community, and may involve the absorption of 
a great territory into the Colonial system. While, then, 
we avoid discussing, in this article, the purely con- 
stitutional issues, we cannot be careless of the material 
position of Rhodesia. From that standpoint it is not 
only interesting, but important, to consider how far 
Rhodesia’s progress is cause for disappointment or 
complacency. 

In trying to appraise the extent of that progress we 
must divest ourselves of the idea that it represents the 
progress of a quarter of acentury. Asa matter of fact 
the period during which Rhodesia has had any real 
opportunity is little more than half as long. There were 
troubles with the Portuguese in 1891; Matabeleland was 
only conquered in 1893; in 1896 the rebellion undid the 
work of the three preceding years so far as the rural 
districts were concerned, and threw a heavy charge on 
the Administration ; the South African War practically 
paralysed development for a couple of years. Rinderpest 
in 1895, followed by the rebellion, brought about a 
condition in which farming was practically non-existent. 
Six years later Coast Fever swept away the stock which 
had been imported to repair the ravages of the rinderpest. 
In some districts 99 per cent. of the cattle died. We 
cannot, therefore, date the commencement of Rhodesian 
agriculture further back than 1902. If we turn to the 
other staple industry, mining, we find the same thing, 
due in great measure to much the same causes. In 1900 
the gold output of Southern Rhodesia was 308,249/., 
an increase of only 225,197. since 1889. In 1901 it was 
nearly doubled, by 1904 it was more than trebled. 

For all practical purposes, therefore, we must measure 
the agricultural and industrial development of Rhodesia 
by a period of about twelve years instead of twenty-five. 
The preceding era was merely one of preparation, and, 
let it be said frankly, of costly mistakes, which, as events 
have proved, not only did not lay the foundations of 
future progress, but actually created obstacles to it. 
These mistakes, or the gravest of them, took concrete 
form in concessions; they had their origin in an inflated 
idea of the possibilities of the country, and in the 
necessity of getting money under which the Chartered 
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Company laboured. Money’ was wanted; therefore 
large tracts of land, and naturally the best and most 
conveniently situated land, were sold to companies and 
private investors. Foreign capital had to be attracted ; 
therefore diamond concessions were given to De Beers, 
and mineral concessions to mining speculators. The 
principle was sound; its application was faulty and even 
dangerous. So far back as 1907 the Directors admitted 
that the alienation of the land to companies had been 
injurious to the interests of the country. Dr (now 
Sir Starr) Jameson confessed in that year that 


‘As regards these concessions, the Company have to a 
certain extent locked up the country. ... Grants were then 
given to companies on condition that they introduced so 
much money into the country to keep it going. That time 
has passed, and I do not think there will be any complaint 
of any future grants. I may tell you that the Chartered 
Company are more sick of them than anybody else.’ 


The white population of Southern Rhodesia was then 
14,000. At the Census of 1911 it had grown to 23,606, 
and cannot now be much less than 26,000 persons. The 
locking-up of the land, therefore, which was a grievance 
six years ago, has become a very grave problem to-day. 
It is indeed hardly doubtful that, had the land near the 
centres of industry and along the lines of railway been 
open for settlement, the present population of Rhodesia 
would be considerably in excess of what itis. It is true 
that there was an occupation clause in the concessions, 
which the companies completely disregarded, and for the 
neglect of which they compounded by handing back to 
the Chartered Company a certain proportion of the land, 
naturally selecting the worst portions of it for that 
purpose. The less reputable of these companies employed 
their possessions to delude the British public into buying 
their shares, after which they went bankrupt; the more 
respectable hold them for higher prices; but in both 
cases the result to Rhodesia was the same—immigrants 
were warned off. 

The Liebig Concession, though it has been called in 
question, is not open to the same objections. It may 
be that the Chartered Company have given these con- 
cessionaires too much latitude in the selection of their 
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ground, and that, in mining language, the purchasers 
have ‘picked the eyes’ of the district in which they 
work ; but at least they are working, and are advertising 
Southern Rhodesia as a ranching country. Already the 
effect of the operations of the Liebig Company is felt 
in the prices of stock; and, though the concession is 
not viewed with unanimous approval, it is still a genuine 
step towards development. It has brought foreign 
capital into the country, while the former concessions 
tended to keep it out, or, what was worse, to keep out 
the men who might have created the capital. 

For some years the Chartered Company has en- 
deavoured to atone for its past errors by promoting 
settlement. They have opened up to settlers land on 
the Gold Belt which had previously been closed against 
them (though some areas had been sold to land com- 
panies) under the idea that farming was inimical to 
mining and should therefore give way to the mining 
industry. This has no doubt caused friction between 
miners and farmers in such matters as rights of cutting 
timber and water rights, but on the whole must be 
advantageous to both by bringing producer and con- 
sumer into closer proximity. The Company also offers 
land for sale to settlers on easy terms, at prices varying 
from less than a shilling for unimproved land to 4s. or 
5s. for agricultural land. Purchasers have to satisfy 
an ‘occupation’ clause by doing a certain amount of 
work, making permanent improvements, or keeping a 
certain head of stock, and can earn rebates of from 5 
to 15 per cent. for every five miles of wire fencing or 
three miles of hedging done, for every 3000 forest or 
300 fruit trees planted, or for every 200 acres of land 
kept under general cultivation for not less than two 
years. It is noteworthy that a freehold title is not 
given, for, as will be seen, this involves important results. 
All land is bought subject to a quit rent of 1s. per fifty 
acres or part thereof. 

These measures have to some extent succeeded in 
attaining their object. A certain number of settlers 
have been placed on the land, and are enabled to set 
forth on their careers with a surer prospect of success 
than those who went before them. They have not only 
the experience of their predecessors to guide them, but 
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they can learn their business at the instructional farms 
instituted by the Government. The Rhodesian Agri- 
cultural Department has carried out most valuable 
experiments and made many important discoveries. To 
enumerate them would be beyond the scope of this 
article, but mention may be made of the discovery of a 
prophylactic against animal diseases, and especially of 
the discovery of a rust-resisting wheat, which, by 
enabling that crop to be grown in the rainy summer 
season, may have profound results on Rhodesian 
agriculture and, possibly, on the world’s food supply. 
Writing on this subject four years ago, Mr Hone said: 


‘As soon as it is possible to grow wheat successfully in 
Rhodesia, . . . and with the present fine promise of quality 
and quantity per acre, it will become one of the greatest 
wheat-growing countries in the world’ (p. 202). 


But, zealously as the Chartered Company have tried 
to atone for past errors, their efforts are to a great 
extent nullified because the best land has been alienated. 
The Boer farmer may be content with a farm in the back 
blocks, and may be satisfied if his flock increase by 
the slow processes of nature, while he smokes his pipe 
and drinks his coffee on the stoep. He has no taste for 
active agriculture. As General Smuts once said of his 
countrymen, ‘They will not dig, they find the ground 
too low down. The English settler brings to his task 
a divine discontent. He wants to plough and reap and 
improve the land. He is in a hurry. But it is no use 
being in a hurry when the nearest market is a hundred 
miles away and oxen march at two miles an hour. The 
farmer with capital—and Rhodesia is not a poor man’s 
country; the Canadian homestead system would be im- 
possible there—looks to a quick turnover, not only of 
the soil, but of his capital. With Canada and Australia 
open to him, he turns from a country where the best of 
the land is closed against him. To meet the difficulty, 
the Chartered Company has propounded a system of 
land taxation, graduated according to zones according 
to distance from the railways, which it is hoped will 
compel landholders to bring their estates into the 
market. That proposal is now before the people of 
Rhodesia, and has met with a mixed reception, for a 
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reason entirely unconnected with the object which it is 
designed to achieve, and with which the people are 
probably in complete sympathy. 

The hesitation of the settlers to agree to the land-tax 
is due to the controversy which has raged for years as 
to the ownership of the land of Rhodesia. It appears 
almost farcical that there should be any doubt in so 
fundamental a point, or any difficulty in reaching a 
decision. Nevertheless there is possibly no more com- 
plex legal problem in the Empire; and, strangely enough, 
it is made the more difficult by the very simplicity of the 
data on which it is based. The Rudd and Lippert Con- 
cessions and the Charter are practically the only docu- 
ments in the case; the only facts are the occupation and 
conquest of Mashonaland and Maiabeleland. On these 
foundations no less than five conflicting theories have 
been constructed, which may be expressed as follows : 

1. The land of Rhodesia belongs to the Chartered 
Company as an ordinary commercial asset. 

2. It belongs to the Chartered Company as an 
administrative liability. 

3. It belongs to the Imperial Government, i.e. to the 
Crown. 

4, It belongs to the white inhabitants of Rhodesia. 

5. The land has never been completely and finally 
alienated from the native inhabitants ; and the ownership 
of the land of Southern Rhodesia remains vested in the 
Matabele, subject to the rights of the Company under 
the Rudd and Lippert Concessions. 

The uncertainty as to the ownership of land is con- 
fined to the land which has not yet been sold. It is 
admitted that the concessions above named and the 
Charter gave the Company power to alienate land in 
perpetuity, so that only the title to the unalienated 
territory is now in question. 

The Chartered Company base their claim on con- 
cession, conquest and prescription. They regard their 
title as almost axiomatic; and M. Rolin strongly sup- 
ports their view. ‘Les natifs,’ he says, ‘(sauf quelques 
exceptions rarissimes) n’ont pas de droits de propriété 
sur la terre; toute la terre appartient en principe a la 
Compagnie.’ Mr Barklie, on the other hand, after a 
very lengthy and elaborate argument, arrives at the 
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conclusion that, subject to the terms of the Rudd and 
Lippert Concessions, the superior and ultimate ownership 
of the land remains vested in the Matabele. However 
interesting this conclusion may be from the legal stand- 
point, it may, as a practical issue, be eliminated from the 
controversy of the future, which lies between the Com- 
pany and the settlers. The position of the settlers is 
to some extent indefinite. It is not, for instance, quite 
clear whether they regard the Company as holding the 
land in trust for the people of Rhodesia or for the 
Crown, though probably the latter would be the opinion 
generally held. And indeed Mr Hone quotes more than 
one speech of Mr Rhodes which would seem to justify 
that contention. The founder of Rhodesia spoke of the 
land as ‘Crown land’ or ‘public land, and drew a 
distinction between the relation of the Company to the 
land and its relation to the minerals which the land 
contains. It is impossible within the limits of this 
article to do more than give this bare outline of the dis- 
pute ; to express an opinion on its merits is outside our 
scope. And, indeed, a layman may hesitate to rush in 
where even the Colonial Office fears to tread. The 
Imperial Government can do no more than make the 
obvious suggestion that the dispute should be referred 
to a legal tribunal. But here another curious difficulty 
arises—that there appear no means whereby the question 
can be brought into a court of law. It should not pass 
the wit of man to find some way out of this impasse, 
and it is clearly necessary that some way out should be 
found. For, so long as the question remains unsettled, 
the antagonism between the Company and the 
Rhodesian people must continue. Even as it is, the 
uncertainty as to the ownership of the land threatens 
to delay the opening-up of the land. Were the settlers 
to agree to legislation under which the Chartered Com- 
pany would pay taxes on the unalienated land, they 
would be admitting the Company’s title. The Company, 
on the other hand, cannot make any admission which 
might prejudice their claim, since by so doing they 
might not only lose a valuabie asset, but might find 
themselves compelled to refund the quit rents which 
they have received in the past. A suggestion has been 
made by an avowed supporter of the Company that the 
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proposed legislation should be passed ‘without prejudice,’ 
in order that the development of the country should 
not be brought to a standstill. 

If so much space has-been devoted to the agricultural 
question, it is because it is in agricultural development 
that the future of Rhodesia probably lies. This was 
insufficiently recognised in the early days, and it was in 
looking to the mineral resources of Rhodesia for her 
development that the Company made their gravest 
mistake. It was, however, not unpardonable. The 
wonderful discoveries of Kimberley and the Witwaters- 
rand gave solidity to the stories of the land of Ophir 
which lay beyond the Limpopo. The pioneers saw in 
the ruins of Zimbabwe a fortress to guard the treasures 
garnered for the great Queen. They found the ancient 
workings, and were so far justified in their faith that 
below the old excavations they found the gold which the 
rude implements of antiquity could not reach. It was 
not unnatural or unwise that the Company should look 
to mining to attract foreign capital and enterprise to the 
new country. Unfortunately they overestimated the 
mineral wealth, or at least failed to appreciate that 
the methods applicable to the Rand were not applicable 
to Rhodesia. The Directors were in too great a hurry. 
They granted concessions and prospecting licenses in 
haste, and they and the country have been repenting at 
leisure. To send out prospectors was a natural and 
proper thing to do. It was important and, indeed, 
urgently necessary to determine the resources of the 
country as quickly as possible. The capital of the 
Company was small, the calls upon it were many ; money 
was. urgently needed. But the money was bought dearly. 
No effective supervision was exercised by the administra- 
tion, and there was no careful inspection of claims; as a 
result of which the prospectors were able to palm off 
worthless prospects on speculators, who, to tell truth, 
did not much care whether the properties were worth- 
less or not. Mining companies were floated which, if not 
fraudulent in design, succeeded in plundering and dis- 
gusting the investing public. 

If the Chartered Company cannot be saddled with the 
responsibility for these results, they must bear much of 
the blame for the failure of other more reputable 
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enterprises. Companies which were floated had to give 
the British South Africa Company 50 per cent. of the 
vendor’s scrip on flotation. To the wild-cat concerns 
this was of no consequence, to more solid enterprises it 
was a crushing burden. It forced them to over-capitalise, 
with the inevitable consequence of small dividends or no 
dividends at all. The foreign investor was thus robbed 
by dishonest promoters or disappointed of the profits 
he might have reckoned on in the genuine flotations. 

In 1903 the share of the Chartered Company in mining 
flotations was reduced from 50 to 30 per cent.; and in 
1907 a complete change of system was brought about by 
the Mines and Minerals Ordinance of that year. For the 
fixed proportion of vendor's scrip was substituted a 
royalty system on a sliding scale calculated on the gross 
output. No royalty was charged on an output not 
exceeding 1001. per month; between 100/. and 30001. a 
month the royalty was 24 per cent. On outputs of more 
than 3000/7. a month the royalty was fixed at 5 per cent. 
should the ore not yield more than one ounce a ton, and 
74 per cent. should it exceed one ounce. There were 
other provisions designed to assist low-grade mines, such 
as that the royalty should be only 3} per cent. should 
the output, exceeding 3000/., be the product of not less 
than 5000 tons of ore yielding not more than 22s. a ton, 
or should an output of similar value be the product of 
over 10,000 tons of ore yielding not more than 16s. a ton. 
These proposals met with strong objection from the 
mining community, and they do not err on the side of 
generosity. Nevertheless they were a vast improvement 
on the former system, and have had several results of 
great value. Over-capitalisation was restricted, and the 
closing-down of unprofitable mines was hastened. It 
was easy to issue scrip on which it was never intended 
to pay a dividend; it was quite a different thing to have 
to pay a royalty on gross profits. But probably the 
greatest value of the new system was the impetus it gave 
to the small worker. The small miner is one of Rhodesia’s 
most valuable assets. Not only does he produce gold, 
but he acts as a prospector as well; and thus the mineral 
resources of Rhodesia are being proved in a way never 
previously attempted. 

It was not until 1907 that any serious attempt was 
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made to work the base metals. Base metals of many 
kinds occur throughout the country, but the legislation 
affecting them was unfavourable to development. In 
1907 the Directors placed a royalty of 31. per cent. on the 
gross value of the monthly output. They were careful, 
however, to point out that this was a tentative rather 
than a permanent arrangement, and they indicated that, 
when the industry assumed a definite form, a profits tax 
might be substituted. Such a step would be excellent, 
not only from the mining point of view, but as a means 
of reducing railway rates. Base metals have to be 
carried in bulk; and there are large numbers of trucks 
returning light or empty to the coast. Were they 
employed to carry down the ore, railway receipts 
would be increased, while the rates to the public would 
be reduced. But, even as it is, the legislation of 1907 
has greatly stimulated development, as the following 
table of mineral production will show. 





Value of gold. 


Silver. 


Coal. Chrome iron. 





£ 
205,690 
1,985,099 
2,707,369 


Ounces. 
112 

110,575 

176,532 


Tons. 
103,803 
216,140 


Tons. 
3,647 
69,260 

















Copper, lead, asbestos, and antimony are also being 
worked, but the production is still small. Gold is still 
the main product; and Rhodesia now stands third of the 
gold-producing countries in the British Empire. The 
total gold production of Rhodesia to the present time has 
been 22,500,000/., while the Chamber of Mines in their 
last report state that in the larger mines there is in sight 
gold to the value of 13,000,000/. 

The natural sequence of thought leads from the con- 
sideration of the chief natural assets of the country to 
its means of communication. It is unnecessary to trace 
in detail the development of the railways of Rhodesia 
since the construction of the first line of 127 miles from 
Kimberley to Vryburg, a section which was later taken 
over by the Cape Government Railways. The Rhodesian 
system now extends from Vryburg to Kambove, in 
Katanga, which construction is in progress to Bakama, 
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120 miles further north. Within the borders of Southern 
Rhodesia there is communication between the various 
centres; and a line from Umtali to Beira has linked up 
Rhodesia with its natural seaport. Altogether about 
2400 miles of railway have already been opened. By far 
the greater part of these lines are owned by the Rhodesia 
Railways and the Mashonaland Railway Company, their 
capital being raised by debentures guaranteed by the 
Chartered Company. Altogether the Company has 
guaranteed the interest on about 12,000,000/. of railway 
debentures, amounting to nearly 523,000/. per annum. 
Some portions of the lines earn the whole of their deben- 
ture interest; others earn a more or less considerable 
portion of it; but the portion of the extension north of 
the Zambesi has hitherto been unproductive. It may, 
however, be expected that this position will be altered 
now that the great copper-bearing areas of Katanga have 
been reached. The carriage of coal from the Wankie 
coalfields to Katanga and the return freights of ore will 
not only make this section profitable, but will have a 
considerable influence on the whole railway position in 
Rhodesia. As in the Union, so in Rhodesia, the difficulty 
of railway and steamship freights lies in the fact that 
the exports of South Africa are not bulky. The heavy 
traffic has to be hauled up long gradients, the wagons 
going downwards are light or empty. There is thus 
a double cause for high railway rates—that the traffic 
is all one way, and that way the most costly. 

There is perhaps no more fruitful source of discontent 
and friction in South Africa than this question of railway 
rates. In Rhodesia it has been a permanent bone of con- 
tention between the Chartered Company and the settlers. 
There were many grievances of which the latter made full 
use, but the chief one was the preference given by the 
rates to Port Elizabeth over Beira. As Port Elizabeth 
was 1200 miles from Bulawayo and Beira only 675, the 
citizens of Bulawayo were unable to understand why the 
rates from the Cape Port should be lower than those 
from Beira. Their resentment was not diminished when 
they found that the real reason was that the Chartered 
Company had entered into an understanding with Cape 
Colony that the latter should have the lion’s share of 
the Rhodesian traffic, and that its financial interests lay 

8 2 
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in the encouragement of traffic along the Vryburg— 
Bulawayo route. In justice to the Company it must be 
said that to make any large reduction of the Beira rates 
would probably have led to a rate-cutting war with 
Cape Colony, from which Rhodesia would certainly have 
emerged defeated. 

Time has brought some alleviation of these discontents 
and some diminution of these anomalies. So far back as 
1905 the rates to Beira were lowered, while a still more 
enlightened policy followed the visit of the Directors to 
Rhodesia in 1907. It would be too much to say that the 
settlers are yet satisfied, or that the railway policy is 
completely satisfactory, but the Company has abandoned 
its non possumus attitude, and gradual reductions of 
rates are being made with the object of cheapening the 
cost of living, and on such articles of production as coal, 
cement and building material. 

The following table shows the comparative figures of 
railway receipts during the last five years: 





Gross receipts of the Net receipts of the 
Rhodesia, Mashonaland | Rhodesia and Mashona- 
and Beira Railways. land Railways. 





£ £ 
1908 848,426 353,168 
1909 1,086,778 514,906 
1910 1,356,289 700,962 
1911 1,736,670 958,406 
1912 1,654,376 825,940 











The fall in receipts between 1911 and 1912 occurred 
during the early months of last year; and the four last 
months show an increase on the figures for the corre- 
sponding months of 1911. 

Financially, Rhodesia turned the corner in 1908. 
Two years earlier, indeed, there had been a sur- 
plus of revenue over expenditure, the totals being, 
Revenue 532,668/. 18s. 4d., Administrative Expenditure 
499,7671. 12s. ld. The Chartered Company, however, 
claimed a sum of over 70,000/. on commercial revenue, 
which should be ultimately applied to the payment of 
dividends to its shareholders. The result was that the 
apparent surplus was converted into a deficit of 48,3807. 
We do not purpose to go into the acrimonious 
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controversy which this action provoked, and the under- 
lying principles of which still exist, since it trenches on 
the political side of the Rhodesian problem. Since that 
time revenue has shown a steady increase, and has 
about balanced the growing expenditure. In 1910-11 the 
revenue was 773,270. as against an expenditure of 
752,0677. Last year the result was less satisfactory, 
inasmuch as the expenditure amounted to 837,805. 
against a revenue of 808,602/. With the accumulated 
surplus of previous years, however, there was a balance 
of over 27,0001. on the right side. The Budget for next 
year estimates revenue at 832,000/., and expenditure at 
905,6581.; but it is doubtful whether the estimated 
revenue will be realised. If we consider that much of 
the expenditure is for development and is therefore 
reproductive, and note the elasticity of the revenue, we 
shall be justified in holding that the financial position of 
Rhodesia is sound. 

At this point we leave those questions which have 
provoked the liveliest conflict between the Chartered 
Company and the citizens of Southern Rhodesia. The 
underlying and basic cause of that conflict will be 
apparent from the foregoing review. It arises from the 
duality of the position of the Chartered Company, as 
an administrative and a commercial entity. The settlers 
have never charged the Directors with having a double 
dose of original sin; they have never really doubted 
their good intentions; their grievance has been that 
those good intentions did not have a free field for 
development. Frankly as the Directors might recognise 
their duties to their subjects, and honestly as they 
might try to discharge them, they had also to recognise 
and discharge their duties to their shareholders. They 
did not conceal this fact. In discussing the question of 
mining royalties, they had to take their stand on the 
rights of the shareholders and their reasonable desire to 
see a return on their money. The settlers have never 
failed to recognise the justice of this contention, but 
they have failed to find consolation in it. In such 
criticism as we have made, and as others may make, of 
the policy of the Chartered Company, this dualism of 
responsibility must be borne in mind, and may most 
properly be pleaded in extenuation. Indeed, to a great 
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extent our feeling must be one of sympathy for the 
Directors in the position in which they were placed. 
They had to face discontent in Salisbury and in London 
Wall; they had to face reproaches in Rhodesia and allay 
heart-sickening disappointment in London. 

It may be objected that the position was of their 
own choosing, that they need never have taken over 
Rhodesia. But if they had not, there would have been 
no Rhodesia. It was only when it became apparent that 
the Imperial Government would not stride northward 
that Mr Rhodes determined to step in. His object was 
as much political as commercial; it may be that he 
hoped to force the hand of the Imperial Government. 
However, what is done is done. It may be questioned 
whether it would have been better for Rhodesia to have 
started under the wgis of Downing Street or as a com- 
mercial concern. There is much to be said on both sides. 
On the one hand, a Government is not concerned to make 
profits; it builds for the future, and it has unlimited 
means wherewith to build. On the other hand, it has 
less practical experience, less sympathy with those who 
have it; it is more hide-bound by official traditions and 
routine; it is less adaptable to new conditions. All these 
things must be taken into consideration in balancing the 
account between Company and citizens. And with that 
we leave a question which borders dangerously on for- 
bidden ground, relieved that we can pass from matters 
which call for criticism to matters which call for praise. 

The person who goes to Rhodesia thinking to find a 
country of primitive conditions will be disappointed. He 
will, indeed, rather be disposed to complain that life is 
too smooth, that it is too similar to that which he has left. 
In this he will be encouraged by the ‘ old timers,’ who will 
tell him of the fine wild times when men camped, or the 
days when they dreamed golden dreams and had not 
yet suffered disappointment, when there were no class 
distinctions, and a man was valued for what he was and 
not for what he pretended to be, when a working man 
lived in a hotel and a gentleman drove a cab, and both had 
a drink together. Those times are gone. Rhodesia has 
not yet become enmeshed in the trammels of civilisation, 
but she has constructed its machinery. To those who 
know the conditions of new countries there is real 
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significance in the fact that the percentage of European 
females to males, which was 40°69 in 1904, had increased 
to 51°51 at the census of 1911, and that during the same 
period the number of children under 15 years of age had 
grown from 2620 to 5746, an increase of 120 per cent. 

It was only in 1895 that the first school for European 
children was opened in Bulawayo with thirty’ children. 
There are now 39 schools, 34 of which are directly under 
the Department of Education, and in which 2138 children 
are being taught by thoroughly competent teachers. 
That the numbers are not greater is due to two causes— 
that in some country districts it is difficult to bring a 
school within the reach of every child, and that the 
prospect of substantial and easily-earned wages attracts 
children from the schools soon after the age of fourteen. 
It is interesting to observe how Rhodesia has solved the 
question of religious teaching, which has proved too hard 
for our superior wisdom. She has given the right of 
entry to ministers of all denominations during the first 
half-hour of every morning, excusing from attendance 
and providing other instruction for those children whose 
parents do not desire that they should attend the religious 
classes. Secondary Education has been liberally endowed 
by Mr Alfred Beit; and a child may get as good an edu- 
cation in Rhodesia as anywhere in South Africa. 

Nor have the natives been forgotten. During 1912 
the number of native grant-earning schools increased by 
35, and now stands at 150. The question of native 
education is a very difficult one, and can be no more than 
touched upon here. The South African native is greedy 
of learning, but his very desire to acquire the learning 
of the white ‘baas’ makes it difficult to confine him to 
those branches of learning which are most essential. It 
is now recognised, and by none more clearly than the 
Rhodesian Government, that the native is only to be 
made a civilised citizen and an asset of the State by 
giving him an industrial education. Unfortunately he 
wants to read and not to work; and thus the number of 
those who earn the industrial grants made by the 
Government is not as large as could be wished. 

The efforts of the Rhodesian Administration to pro- 
mote education have been so zealous and successful that 
it is much to be deplored that the language difficulty 
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threatens to become embarrassing. In all the white 
schools English is the medium of instruction, though 
every possible effort has been made to meet the case of 
Dutch-speaking children, who, however, are only about 
13 per cent. of the whole. For years there had been no 
complaint until a few months ago, when some Boer 
farmer from Melsetter, where there is a small Dutch com- 
munity, approached the Government with a demand for 
a bi-lingual system up to Standard tv. There can be no 
doubt that the demand is actuated by political motives, 
for it coincides with a demand for equal rights for the 
two languages throughout the country, which means 
that Dutch should become an official language, and with 
an agitation in the Southern States for the absorption of 
Rhodesia into the Union. That large question must be 
passed over, nor need it have been introduced at all 
except to explain a movement that may be as embarrass- 
ing to Rhodesian education as it has been in the Southern 
Colonies. 

To whatever side we turn, signs of advancement may 
be seen. Savings Banks’ deposits show an increase ; 
trade is growing, as is shown by the following figures : 

1911. 1912. 
Imports . . . £2,792,970 £3,014,527 
Exports : 3 : 2,988,186 3,206,544 

The increase of mineral output has been already 
considered, but infinitely more satisfactory are the 
evidences of agricultural development. Maize is, of 
course, still the staple food crop, and shows an increase 
of no less than 758 per cent. in seven years. It has now 
become an article of export. The value of maize 
exported in 1904 was 95/.; in 1911 it had reached nearly 
17,0007., an increase of 50001. over the preceding year 
and of 10,000/. over 1909. These are not stupendous 
figures, they are even modest, but they show a healthy 
tendency.. Far more remarkable is the growth of the 
tobacco trade. In 1904, only 147,355 lb. were grown. 
In 1911 the production had risen to 606,219 lb. In 1912 
the production was more than doubled, and next year’s 
crop is estimated at from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000. It is 
to be remembered also that this is tobacco of good quality 
of Virginia and Turkish leaf, far superior to the Boer 
tobacco formerly grown. Cattle-ranching is being 
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established as a regular business. and, as has been said 
above, great hopes are being founded on the recent 
discovery of a rust-resisting wheat. 

What, then, shall be the answer to the question put 
at the beginning of this article? / Is the present position 
of Southern Rhodesia cause bor disappointment or 
admiration? We do not propose to give a categorical 
answer, for, after all, that is not the most important 
point. It is less vital to think of what might have been 
than of what will be. Rhodesia’s past is beyond her 
control; her future lies in her own hands. She has got 
through many narrows and skirted many shoals, and 
now at last she is heading for the open sea. To what 
harbour, to what destiny, depends on herself. It depends 
not only on the spirit in which her people face the future, 
but on the spirit in which they seek to adjust the differ- 
ences of the past. There will be much balancing of 
accounts in the next few months, it is to be hoped they 
will be balanced fairly. If that be impossible for those 
in the heat and dust of the controversy, it should not be 
impossible for those who stand outside, and in whose 
hands the final decision lies. Over and over again we 
shall hear it said, The Chartered Company have made 
Rhodesia. In great degree that boast is true; without 
the Company Rhodesia had never been. But with the 
Company alone she would have been only a geographical 
expression. While we can admire the faith that poured 
millions into a new land, and the patient confidence with 
which those who found the capital have waited for a 
return, we must not forget the men who gave themselves 
and their energy to the development of Rhodesia. With- 
out the resources of the Company the settlers could have 
effected little; without the settlers the capital would be 
so much buried and irrecoverable treasure. There is an 
equal place in the scheme of things for the man who tills 
the soil and the man who produces the crop. Only by a 
recognition of this truth can Rhodesia set forth with 
hope and confidence on her way. 


RicHARD DAWSON. 
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1. The Alternatives to Civil War. By F. S. Oliver. 
London: Murray, 1913. 

2. Nationality and Horte Rule. By the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P. London: Longmans, 1913. 

3. Is Ulster Right ? By ‘An Irishman.’ London: Murray, 
1913. 

4, Hansard. Home Rule Debates, 1912-1913. 

5. Reports of Speeches by Ministers and Prnetioue 
Leaders, Oct.—Dec. 1913. 


SLOWLY, painfully slowly, the British nation is beginning 
to wake to the fact that it has been for some time drifting 
towards a national crisis more serious than any which 
has confronted it for generations. Dimly, and that only 
in partial glimpses, it is beginning to apprehend the real 
nature of that crisis. Even now, though references to 
the imminence of civil war are becoming a stock feature 
of political oratory and journalism, the ordinary citizen 
cannot bring himself to believe that anything so pre- 
posterous, so incredible, can come about in this en- 
lightened country and in this enlightened age. In his 
heart of hearts he is convinced that the chapter of 
accidents will yet provide a happy solution. The 
Opposition may somehow succeed in forcing an election. 
The Government may yet decide on their own account 
to consult the electorate, if not before the passing of the 
Home Rule Bill, at any rate before it is put into force 
and before trouble begins. If it comes to the worst 
there may be a serious affray, a kind of glorified strike 
riot, in a corner of Ireland, the occurrence of which will 
at once definitely show which way public sympathy 
inclines, and which, he assumes, according to his political 
leanings, will finally wreck the Government and its 
Home Rule policy or finally discredit a factious Opposi- 
tion. It is this very want of clear realisation on the 
part of the public at large which constitutes one of the 
gravest elements of the situation, and one of the most 
serious obstacles in the way of any peaceful settlement. 
Is such a settlement attainable in any case? Is 
there really any solution which the parties to the 
struggle can accept, if not as ideal, yet as at least 
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preferable to the alternative of pushing the conflict to 
its almost inevitable conclusion? That question can 
only be answered if we are first clear in our minds as to 
the real character and meaning of the crisis and as to 
the real issue between the parties. That issue is not 
Home Rule, in itself. Still less is it the position of 
Ulster, in itself. It is the carrying of Home Rule, and 
the dragooning of Ulster, under the Parliament Act. It 
is only by keeping that point in mind that it is possible 
to understand how the crisis has come about; and it is 
only by holding to that clue that statesmanship can hope 
to find a way of escape from a fatal maze of strife. 
Home Rule, as the Irish Nationalists demand it, and 
as the present Bill would by its provisions, and still more 
by its inevitable consequences, concede it, is nothing less 
than the denial of the right of the United Kingdom to 
exist asa nation. By every ordinary test of nationhood, by 
continuity of historic union, by substantial unity of terri- 
tory, of race, speech, and institutions, by clear differentia- 
tion from the outside world in each of these respects, the 
United Kingdom is emphatically a single political unit, 
a nation in at least as full a sense as Italy, Japan, or 
Denmark. The Irish claim to separate national exist- 
ence, on the other hand, is, as Mr Balfour points out in 
his trenchant little pamphlet on ‘ Nationality and Home 
Rule,’ and as the anonymous author of ‘Is Ulster Right?’ 
proves at greater length and with ample historical 
illustration, an essentially fictitious claim. There is no 
such thing as a separate Irish race, in any sense in which 
either ethnologists or historians use the word. There 
never was an organised Irish nation. The so-called Irish 
institutions which we are asked to restore are, as Mr 
Balfour observes, only English institutions which were 
abolished because they were failures. There is no oppres- 
sion or denial of self-government. Ireland shares every 
constitutional liberty that is enjoyed by any other part 
of the United Kingdom. Last, but not least, essential 
considerations, alike of commerce and of defence, make 
the political separation of Ireland from Great Britain a 
weakness and a danger to both islands. But, even if the 
case for Irish nationalism against the Union were as 
strong as it is weak, if it were as strong as was the case 
of Venice and Lombardy against Austria, or the case of 
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Poland against its present rulers, it is inconceivable that 
any sane and healthy nation would concede such a claim, 
even partially, without a keen political struggle, without 
the fullest and most exhaustive discussion of every 
feature, and without bringing every possible constitu- 
tional safeguard to bear against ill-considered and hasty 
action. Equally inconceivable is it that such a nation 
would, in any circumstances, forcibly expel a million of 
its own people, and against their will transfer them to 
a new political nationality. 

The Parliament Act marked the final supersession of 
the old British system of government through Parlia- 
ment, and the substitution of the unqualified and arbi- 
trary rule of a party majority. The old system secured 
both elasticity and stability because, though unfettered 
by the dead hand of a written constitution, it possessed 
a safeguard in the powers of an essentially conservative 
and national Second Chamber. The Parliament Act 
swept this safeguard away, but provided no substitute. 
Neither the fundamental constitution of the State, nor 
the rights of minorities, nor even the need for ascertain- 
ing the expressed will of a national majority, can at this 
moment impose any limitation upon the power of a 
party majority in the House of Commons. Such a state 
of affairs is not free government, but arbitrary govern- 
ment. That the tyrant in this case is not an individual 
but a political organisation, or rather coalition of 
organisations, does not affect the essential character of 
the new tyranny. Even if it confined itself to ordinary 
legislation, such a system of government could not 
continue long without provoking a serious crisis. 

The beginnings of the constitutional crisis may, 
indeed, in a sense, be said to have shown themselves in 
the controversy over the legislation of the late Unionist 
Government. Measures like the Education Act and the 
Licensing Act were essentially of a conservative and 
moderate character. They touched no great constitu- 
tional issues. Their subsequent amendment presented 
no inherent difficulties. But they had not been in any 
very definite sense before the electorate in 1900. They 
were carried by the sheer strength of party organisa- 
tion in the House of Commons. They met with little 
effective criticism or amendment in a Second Chamber 
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which, owing to a variety of circumstances, had tended 
to subside into the position of a sleeping partner of 
the Government in power. These facts in themselves 
were sufficient to provoke an intense reaction which, 
in the case of the ‘passive resisters,’ actually took the 
form of resistance to the law. If such feeling could 
be stirred by unqualified majority rule, even when 
exercised in comparatively minor matters, and with 
the unfettered acquiescence of a Second Chamber 
which, whatever its failings, contained a majority of 
moderate and prudent men, is it conceivable that any 
majority should imagine that it could use, without the 
most direct and explicit mandate from the nation, the 
unrestricted powers conferred by the Parliament Act 
in order to carry a measure like the present Home Rule 
Bill, and not destroy the whole moral foundation upon 
which constitutional government rests ? 

To ask, in the light of these circumstances, whether 
Ulster is justified in preparing for armed resistance, is 
ridiculous. Men of spirit, threatened with the loss of 
their citizenship and with forcible transfer to the control 
of a government which they detest, at the mere fiat of a 
Cabinet, and to suit the convenience of a party dependent 
upon the Nationalist vote, could not act otherwise. 
Even more futile is it to suggest, as some Liberal 
politicians have done, that Ulster could only be justified 
in resistance if it first waited for some actual concrete 
act of oppression to be inflicted on it by an Irish Parlia- 
ment. These gentlemen would be well advised to recall 
the striking passage in which Daniel Webster justified 
that American Revolution of which, as a rule, they are 
such whole-hearted admirers. 


‘It was against the recital of an Act of Parliament rather 
than against any suffering under its enactments that they 
took up arms. They went to war against a preamble. They 
fought seven years against a declaration. They poured out 
their treasures and their blood in a contest in opposition to 
an assertion which those less sagacious and not so well 
schooled in the principles of civil liberty would have regarded 
as barren phraseology, or mere parade of words. . . . On this 
question of principle, while actual suffering was yet afar off, 
they raised their flag against a Power to which for purposes 
of foreign conquest and subjugation Rome in the height of 
her glory is not to be compared.’ 
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But, if the resistance of Ulster is inevitable, similar 
resistance from Unionists in the rest of the United 
Kingdom is no less inevitable if the Government are 
really determined to persist in their policy to the end. 
The Unionist Party has long been definitely pledged 
to the support of Ulster in resisting Home Rule by 
force. By that most Unionists may, it is true, have 
understood little more than the support of Ulster in the 
House of Commons or on the platform, coupled, perhaps, 
with the sending of a few ardent volunteers to take 
their chance of being shot in the Ulster ranks. Beyond 
that they have not looked, because, and only because, 
they have held it inconceivable that the Government 
could last a week after the first outbreak of the struggle. 
That belief may be based on a correct insight into the 
psychology of the nation. But if, instead of dissolving 
in consternation at its own action, the majority should, 
after all, harden its heart and decide that its only 
justification lay in ‘seeing the thing through,’ then 
Unionists would, by the unanswerable logic of events, 
be compelled to compass the destruction of the Govern- 
ment by forcible and extra-constitutional measures taken 
in England. To assume that any mere unreasoning 
sympathy for political allies could have led a great 
national party to commit itself, unhesitatingly and 
without qualification, to a policy containing such fateful 
possibilities, is to misconceive the whole inner meaning 
of the situation. The Unionist pledge to Ulster, in its 
essence, is nothing less than an explicit denial of the 
validity of legislation under the Parliament Act, and a 
declaration of the Unionist resolve to defeat the Home 
Rule Bill at all costs. The gage has been thrown down 
over Ulster, not because Ulster is the main question at 
issue, but because it is the most salient feature and raises 
the issue in its most direct and uncompromising, and yet 
at the same time most limited, form. 

Such then, in its bare and forbidding outline, is the 
conflict towards which, saving some wholly unforeseen 
and improbable accident which might force on a dis- 
solution or sever the partnership between the Govern- 
ment and its Nationalist allies, the nation would seem 
to be drifting. Whatever its extent, whether it be 
confined to a week of civil war in Ulster, or end in a 
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general conflagration affecting the whole United Kingdom, 
and whatever its outcome, its consequences are bound 
to be disastrous. The spirit of civil strife, once awakened, 
is not easily laid to rest. It will add new difficulties and 
new dangers to social and industrial problems which can 
only be solved in an atmosphere of national co-operation, 
of national trust, and reasonable compromise. It will 
weaken our authority in the Empire and our influence 
in the council of nations at a time when the need of 
both may be at their greatest to secure the maintenance 
of the fabric of Empire against centrifugal forces within 
and assaults from without. 

No patriotic citizen can contemplate the prospect 
without misgiving. And this misgiving, widespread as 
it is, is deepened by a consciousness that the political 
issues between the parties, however vital, if they have 
to be contested, are issues which have never corresponded 
to any real national demand and would never have been 
raised in their present form but for the progressive 
aberration of a parliamentary system which has got 
out of gear. The nation, as a nation, is interested, and 
rightly interested, in social and economic questions, in 
problems of housing and wages, of land reform and 
fiscal reform. It is interested in questions of Empire 
and defence. Constitutional issues have been forced upon 
it by circumstances and almost against its will. Even 
if it showed dissatisfaction with the House of Lords in 
1910, it cannot be said to have asked for a system of 
government which its authors, not only in their speeches 
but in the very preamble of their Parliament Act, them- 
selves declared to be purely provisional. Why then 
should it risk civil war to enforce such a system? Still 
less can it be said to have raised the Home Rule question, 
or even to have shown any lively interest in it, till 
compelled to do so by the development of the constitu- 
tional crisis. Even in southern and western Ireland the 
sentiment of the people has, since Parnell’s time, under- 
gone a profound modification. The Union has ceased 
to be identified with misery and depression. It has 
brought the agrarian settlement and the prosperity to 
which Home Rule once seemed the only pathway. 
Nationalism is, no doubt, still a force and an aspiration. 
But it is losing the old sting of despair and hatred. It 
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has been showing signs in more than one quarter of a 
tendency to transform itself into that genuine broader- 
minded pride and patriotism for Ireland, which, as 
Mr Balfour points out, might well, even in a short time, 
accommodate itself, like Scottish patriotism, to the 
practical advantages of a United Kingdom, and learn 
to combine with a wider United Kingdom patriotism. 
Even now it might conceivably be prepared to accept, 
as a settlement, measures of local self-government com- 
patible in substance, and not merely in pretence, with the 
effective unity of the realm. It is the political organisa- 
tion which still dominates Ireland that has raised the 
Home Rule issue in the old impossible form. And it 
has only been able to do so because a British political 
organisation, in need of the Irish vote for its own plans 
of domination in Parliament, has been prepared to force 
the issue in that form upon the nation. 


The first voice of importance on the Liberal side to 
give utterance to the general misgiving and to admit the 
reality of the dangers to which Unionists had vainly 


called attention for more than two years past, was that 
of Lord Loreburn. No one could question either the 
party loyalty or the Home Rule sympathies of the ex- 
Lord Chancellor. In a long and eloquent letter which 
appeared in ‘The Times’ of Sept. 11, 1913, Lord Loreburn 
drew a picture, by no means overstated, of what would 
happen in Ulster if the Government persisted in its 
uncompromising course, and of what might happen in 
the rest of Ireland if, in the face of Unionist resist- 
ance, the Home Rule Bill weve abandoned, or were 
afterwards repealed, and he pleaded for a c. nference 
between the parties to bring about some settlement 
by consent. He pointed out that leading men on 
both sides had more than once made admissions which 
did not wholly preclude the possibility of a com- 
promise, and insisted that there was a growing convic- 
tion in the public mind that the party system, however 
necessary, had its limitations. 


‘The surest and safest way of keeping what is good—and 
there is much—in our party system, is to recognise that it 
should supplement, not supersede, the more fruitful method 
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of legislation by consent. And no problem more urgently 
calls for an attempt to apply that method than the problem 
which is now perplexing us.’ 


The suggestion was promptly scouted by the Irish 
leaders. Mr Dillon and Mr Devlin would only consider a 
conference if the Ulstermen first accepted the principle 
of Home Rule. Mr Redmond, speaking at Cahirciveen 
on Sept. 28, declared that the ‘least said about com- 
promise and conference at this moment the better,’ and, 
drawing an ominously unfortunate parallel, went on: 
‘Our ship is at the harbour’s mouth .. . and the orders 
are full steam ahead.’ The first Cabinet Minister to 
follow was Mr McKenna, who, speaking at Pontypool on 
Oct. 6, swept the proposal of a conference aside as mere 
procrastination, and declared that the Bill would pass in 
the next session under the Parliament Act. 

Very different was the note struck by Mr Churchill at 
Dundee two days later. Deprecating ill-will against 
Ulster, he declared that, if its claim were not a claim to 
bar and defeat Home Rule, but only for special considera- 
tion, it could not be ignored; and he added that there 
was no advance that Ulster could make which would not 
‘be met and matched, and more than matched, by their 
Irish fellow-citizens and by the Liberal Party in Great 
Britain.’ Following Lord Loreburn’s line, he drew a 
picture of the ‘bleak and uninviting prospect’ of Home 
Rule carried by ‘a narrow and dear-bought victory, 
followed by an era of reversal and repeal,’ and admitted 
that, while ‘one party alone and unaided can carry Home 
Rule into being, it will take more than one party to 
make it a lasting success.’ Subject to the condition that 
there should be no permanent rupture of the national 
integrity of Ireland, there was no length to which the 
Government and its allies would not go. The Govern- 
ment Bill held the field, but it was not unalterable. 

The speech did not mark an altogether new departure 
in Mr Churchill. Even on the Second Reading, of the 
Bill in 1912 he, like Sir Edward Grey, had hinted at the 
possible exclusion of Ulster. His speech on Sept. 12, 
1912, in which he declared that a workable federal scheme 
involved the breaking-up of England into several self- 
governing areas, contained, as his Liberal critics angrily 
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pointed out at the time, the inevitable implication of 
Ulster’s right to separate treatment. These speeches of 
Mr Churchill's are intensely significant, not only for what 
they avowedly admit, but for the political conception 
which clearly underlies them. It is a conception which 
few Unionists, perhaps, would actively advocate on its 
practical merits. But it is also one which both Lord 
Beaconsfield and Mr Chamberlain were prepared to 
accept as a solution of the Irish problem, and which no 
Unionist could reject as utterly incompatible with his 
principles. And itis a conception essentially inconsistent 
with the framework of the present Home Rule Bill. 

But Mr Churchill’s views, though important in the 
domain of constructive ideas, have no final authority. 
The immediate effect of the Dundee speech was to draw 
a declaration from Mr Redmond at Limerick on Oct. 11 
that the suggestion of excluding a part of Ulster was 
‘totally impracticable and unworkable,’ and that Irish 
Nationalists could never be ‘assenting parties to the 
mutilation of the Irish nation.’ His conclusion was 
echoed, not only by his Nationalist colleagues but, in 
almost identical words, by Mr Runciman, and by the 
greater part of the Liberal press. 

On Oct. 25 followed Mr Asquith’s speech at Ladybank. 
It was a speech, menacing in part, but at the same time 
opening a door, a somewhat narrowly defined door, to 
negotiations. In a carefully chosen but unmistakable 
phrase, he made clear the intention of the Government 
to use the armed forces of the Crown in overcoming the 
resistance of Ulster to any measure deliberately enacted 
by Parliament. He deprecated a formal conference as 
certain to be abortive unless upon ‘a more or less agreed 
basis’ and within ‘more or less defined limits, but 
invited an informal interchange of views upon a basis 
which he defined in the following guarded and not 
altogether unambiguous terms. 


‘In the first place, nothing is to be done that will inter- 
fere with the setting-up in Dublin of a subordinate Irish 
legislature, with an executive responsible to it. That is the 
root of our principle and of our Bill, and from that we cannot 
and shall not depart. In the second place, nothing is to be 
done which would erect a permanent or an insuperable barrier 
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in the way of Irish unity. And in the third place, while the 
importance—which no one realises more than we do here—the 
importance of the extension of the principle of devolution 
under appropriate forms to other parts of the United King- 
dom is fully recognised, the claim of Ireland is prior in point 
of urgency and must be dealt with first.’ 


To these terms there was a further qualification : 


‘But one thing is certain. We are not going to be false 
to the trust which the vast majority of the Irish people have 
reposed in us. We are not going to betray their cause.’ 


Unless that sentence be taken as a rhetorical flourish, it 
means that Mr Asquith will agree to no settlement which 
his Irish allies regard as unacceptable. 

Mr Bonar Law replied at Wallsend on Oct. 29. The 
gist of his speech was contained in a passage in which he 
summed up the alternatives before the Government : 


‘The Government have now before them three, but only 
three, possible alternatives. The first is to go on with their 
Bill under the Parliament Act, full steam ahead. That way 
madness lies. The second alternative is to submit the ques- 
tion to the judgment of the people of this country. That, as 
I believe, and as I have tried to prove to you, is the course 
which it is the duty of theGovernment to adopt. The Con- 
ference which is needed to-day is the conference of the people 
of this country, who alone are entitled to decide this question. 
The third possible alternative is to try and arrange a settle- 
ment which will obviate some of the danger which we dread 
and which will, at least, prevent civil war.’ 


And in reference to that last alternative, and to Mr 
Asquith’s invitation to an exchange of views, he added: 


‘If I have correctly understood Mr Asquith, if he does 
mean to extend to us an invitation such as I have indicated, 
then we shall not decline to respond to it, and we shall 
carefully consider any proposals he may make to us, and 
consider them with a real desire to find a solution, if a 
solution is possible.’ 


Mr Bonar Law spoke again on the Irish question at 
Norwich on Nov. 14 and at Birmingham on Nov. 21, but 
without amplifying further his attitude towards Mr 
Asquith’s invitation. Two of his colleagues, however, 
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went so far as to give definite, though somewhat diver- 
gent, indications as to the direction in which they looked 
for the possibility of a settlement. Lord Lansdowne, 
speaking at Brighton on Nov. 18, summed up the position 
by stating that, failing a reference to the electors, the 
Unionist Party was ‘ready to consider special terms for 
Ulster accompanied by such changes in the Bill as the 
special treatment of Ulster may render necessary.’ The 
statement, it is true, was qualified in an immediately 
preceding passage by an expression of belief that these 
changes would have to be so far-reaching as possibly to 
render the Bill one which could be made applicable to 
other parts of the United Kingdom. Still the general 
impression left on the reader by the whole speech is that 
Lord Lansdowne looked towards the exclusion of Ulster 
as a possible basis of settlement. Mr Austen Chamberlain, 
on the other hand, in two speeches delivered at Newport 
on Noy. 5 and at Bromsgrove on Nov. 20, clearly in- 
dicated that a settlement could not, in his opinion, be 
reached by the mere exclusion of Ulster from the Home 
Rule Bill, but only on the lines of a real measure of 
federal government or devolution for the whole United 
Kingdom. A great national settlement, he pointed out 
in the second speech, was only possible if certain principles 
were clearly accepted : 


‘The body, or the bodies, which are created must be sub- 
ordinate, not merely in name, but in nature. They must 
have a position which makes it impossible for them to rival 
in any degree the power or to dispute the authority of the 
Imperial Parliament at Westminster. It is not sufficient to 
call that Parliament supreme. It must be supreme, and its 
supremacy must be beyond challenge; and the position 
created for the new body, or the new bodies, must be such 
that none of them can aspire with the slightest hope of 
success, or the slightest encouragement, from their origin 
and constitution, to set up claim to equal authority or to 
impede the common action of the whole State expressed 
through its one Imperial Parliament. 

‘And something more than that is necessary. It is neces- 
sary, if there is to be any further extension of local govern- 
ment, that all parts of the United Kingdom should share 
alike; and that condition, if fulfilled, would in itself be a 
great safeguard for Imperial unity. It would in itself be a 
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great bulwark to the authority of the Parliament at West- 
minster, for—while it is certain that, if you set up within 
the United Kingdom one separate and single Parliament, it 
will attempt, if not at once, still in the course of no long 
period, to model itself on the Imperial Parliament, to rival 
it, to extort from it further powers, to secure an ever- 
increasing measure of independence, until at last it feels 
itself strong enough to break the last link and to claim 
separation—if you apply the extension of local government 
equally throughout the United Kingdom, you cannot have 
five rivals to the Parliament at Westminster.’ 


To that statement, at once far-reaching in its sincere 
effort to find a basis for settlement and strong in its 
insistence upon essentials, he added a yet further definition 
in a speech delivered at Greet on Dec. 1 by declaring that 
there could be no national settlement, and that conversa- 
tions were useless, unless the Government abandoned 
the principle of Nationalist separatism which he saw 
embodied in the present Bill. 

Of the real views of the Coalition no indication was 
vouchsafed during these weeks beyond a speech from Sir 
Edward Grey at Berwick on Oct 27, in which he rejected 
the exclusion of Ulster as unworkable in practice, and 
suggested some scheme of local administrative devolution, 
a form of ‘Home Rule within Home Rule’; and two 
speeches of Mr Redmond’s, in which he contemptuously 
treated all talk of resistance in Ulster as ‘bluff and 
blackmail,’ and asserted that ‘no power on earth can 
stop the Bill passing into law next session.’ On Nov. 27 
Mr Asquith addressed the annual meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation at Leeds in a speech which, while 
nowhere directly inconsistent with his previous utterance 
at Ladybank, yet in its whole tenour seemed pitched in 
a menacing and uncompromising key. Mr Bonar Law, 
speaking at Dublin on the following night, took the 
speech to mean that, in view of Mr Redmond’s attitude, 
the Prime Minister had given up hope of a settlement. 
Mr Austen Chamberlain at Greet took the same view. 
Even the Liberal Press took alarm and urged the 
dangers of not disclosing some definite proposal for a 
settlement without further delay. 

Realising that he had created an unfortunate impres- 
sion, Mr Asquith hastened to correct it in a speech 
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delivered to the Manchester Reform Club on Dec. 5. 
Taking as his theme certain conditions laid down by Sir 
Edward Carson in Manchester two days before as in- 
dispensable to any settlement, he professed to see nothing 
in those conditions with which, in principle, he would be 
disposed to quarrel. He was prepared to agree that the 
treatment of Ireland should not be different or excep- 
tional from the treatment offered to any other part of 
the United Kingdom, subject always to the prior urgency 
of Ireland’s case, and to those peculiar local conditions 
which rendered the application of a ‘cast iron’ or 
‘standardised ’ Home Rule impossible. He entirely agreed 
that the Imperial Parliament must retain ‘a real and 
effective authority, supreme, indefeasible and unquestion- 
able. He agreed no less with Sir Edward Carson that 
there could be no agreement on any measure which 
established the foundation for an ultimate separation of 
Ireland from Great Britain, and added that the Govern- 
ment were prepared to consider with an open mind 
every reasonable objection which might be urged against 
any stipulations of their Bill on the ground of their 
separatist and anti-federal tendency, taking the provision 
with regard to the Post Office as a case in point. 

On this note of reasonableness the public discussion 
closed. Since then it is believed that Mr Asquith has, on 
one or more occasions, met Mr Bonar Law in private 
conference. All that those outside these conferences can 
do is to attempt to extract, from the essential conditions 
of the case and from the suggestions actually thrown out 
by the various political leaders, what prospect there is 
of any settlement being reached, and on what lines that 
settlement must be framed if it is to be a real and lasting 
settlement and not a makeshift compromise which will 
simply defer the crisis to some other occasion, 


In the mind of the public at large the word ‘settle- 
ment’ at this moment connotes the partial or total 
exclusion of Ulster from the control of the proposed 
Dublin Parliament, or some form of special treatment 
for Ulster within the sphere of Irish Home Rule. Even 
the speeches of the party leaders, with the one excep- 
tion of Mr Austen Chamberlain, seem to be coloured 
by the same preconception. But, if there is any justice 
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in the analysis of the situation which we have given 
above, the special treatment of Ulster can in no sense 
afford a real settlement. It is not the position in Ulster, 
but the continued existence of the United Kingdom asa 
nation, and the principles of free government, which are 
the subject of dispute. Ulster is only a symptom, and 
not the disease itself; to patch up a compromise on 
Ulster, even if it were possible, would afford no cure to 
the evils of the body politic and no guarantee against 
the immediate recurrence of the crisis. More than 
that, the position of Ulster, if only a part of the whole 
problem, is the most difficult and least susceptible of 
compromise as things stand to-day. It is the most 
inflamed point, which it is unwise even to touch till 
the causes of inflammation have been reduced. The 
special treatment of Ulster, in fact, far from constituting 
a settlement in itself, furnishes the least hopeful and 
most dangerous ground for discussion. If the party 
leaders are chiefly anxious to ‘manceuvre for position’ 
before embarking on a desperate struggle, then they can do 
no better than enter upon discussions about Ulster. These 
will afford ample opportunity for each side to satisfy 
itself, when the negotiations have broken down, of its 
own extreme moderation and of the unreasonableness 
and obstinacy of its opponents. If, on the other hand, 
the leaders are really determined on peace, they will 
leave Ulster severely alone till every other question of 
principle is settled. 

Widely as it may differ from current assumptions on 
the subject, the view expressed above is substantially in 
agreement with the conclusions drawn from a careful 
diagnosis of the situation by Mr F. S. Oliver in his 
suggestive pamphlet on ‘ The Alternatives to Civil War.’ 
Mr Oliver points out that the exclusion of Ulster bristles 
with practical difficulties. To begin with, all Irish Home 
Rulers, without exception, repudiate it. We have already 
quoted Mr Redmond’s emphatic utterances on the point. 
Mr Devlin has declared that he would sooner have his 
head cut off than abandon any portion of Ulster, and 
definitely stated at Keighley on Oct. 31 that the 
Nationalist Party would ‘refuse Home Rule to-morrow 
if Ulster or any portion of Ulster were cut off from 
the rest of Ireland. Even Mr O’Brien, who has 
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throughout urged the need for conference and concilia- 
tion with intense earnestness and with a real patriotism 
for Ireland transcending the narrow bigotry too often 
manifest in the utterances of the official Nationalist 
Party, declared at Mitchelstown on Nov. 16 that ‘the 
dismemberment of Ireland’ was ‘a price, almost the 
only price, which no honest Irish Nationalist could ever 
consent to pay.’ On this question there can be no doubt 
that the Nationalists mean what they say. Nationalist 
sentiment, to quote Mr Redmond, will never regard half 
a chronometer as better than no watch at all. 

It is the perception of this fact which has prompted 
such suggestions as Lord Macdonnell’s and Sir Edward 
Grey’s for ‘Home Rule within Home Rule.’ But these 
suggestions are futile in view of the attitude of Ulster. 
Ulster would only consider exclusion as an alternative to 
civil war if the exclusion were absolute and complete, 
and if Ulster retained in the fullest sense and unimpaired 
its present status in the United Kingdom. Even the 
retention of Ulster in its present position, under a Lord 
Lieutenant and Irish Secretary in Dublin and under a 
judiciary, a police, and a Department of Agriculture or 
a Board of Education centralised in that city, would be 
unacceptable. For nothing would convince Ulster that, 
once Home Rule is established, the officials responsible 
for those departments would not in practice be under the 
influence of their Nationalist advisers, even in matters 
where, theoretically, they were not obliged to listen to 
their advice. Nothing, in fact, short of the direct incor- 
poration of Ulster in England would, from the Ulster 
point of view, afford any guarantee of permanent 
security. 

But, even if the principle of total exclusion were 
accepted, the mere definition of Ulster presents an almost 
insuperable obstacle to agreement. The Ulstermen are 
by no means confined to the four north-eastern counties. 
In varying degree they form a substantial minority 
in every other county of the historic province. That 
minority has everywhere signed the Ulster Covenant, 
which is a mutually binding pledge. It is difficult to’ 
imagine that, when it comes to the point, the Ulster 
leaders could accept the inclusion in Nationalist Ireland, 
and the exclusion from Ulster, of any district in which 
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the Covenanters formed a substantial element in the 
population. It is equally difficult to imagine the 
Nationalist leaders consenting to the converse proposition 
of the exclusion from Ireland of the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the province. 

Nor does this end the practical difficulties in the way 
of arriving at an agreement over exclusion. Exclusion 
would require not merely the modification but the com- 
plete recasting of the Bill. The Irish control of the Post 
Office has, indeed, been virtually abandoned by Mr 
Asquith. With a land frontier between Nationalist 
Ireland and Ulster all power of modifying customs and 
excise would have to go too. Even the separate control 
of railways and of agriculture by a Dublin Parliament 
on one side of the Ulster boundary and by the United 
Kingdom Parliament on the other would present the 
most serious problems. And, if the changes involved 
would be unpalatable to Nationalists—doubly unpalatable 
after the physical dismemberment of Ireland—the popu- 
larity of the Government in Great Britain would hardly 
be improved by a rearrangement which would bring into 
still more glaring prominence the extent to which the 
new Irish Government would be subsidised by the British 
taxpayer. Last, but by no means least, the exclusion of 
Ulster would, as Mr Oliver points out, involve the 
maximum of humiliation for the Government in the eyes 
of the general public and of its own supporters. It would 
be the surrender to the threat of force in its most 
palpable form. In face of Nationalist resentment and of 
the demoralisation of its own supporters, the Govern- 
ment’s subsequent collapse would be inevitable. 

The prospect of arriving at any agreement on the 
basis of the separate treatment of Ulster is discouraging 
indeed. But, even if agreement were reached, it would 
only be a makeshift truce and not a settlement. The 
Nationalists, if they accepted Home Rule at all under 
those conditions, would only do so in the hope of upset- 
ting the arrangement. They would inevitably, from the 
very start, set to work to make the position of Ulster 
impossible. And in that task they would enjoy the 
double advantage of a Government in Dublin and of 
an irresponsible representation at Westminster. The 
anomaly of the Irish controlling their own affairs, and at 
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the same time having a voice in the local affairs of other 
parts of the United Kingdom, would be doubly intolerable 
when it applied to the local affairs of Ulster. Under 
those circumstances, what is there to prevent a Govern- 
ment dependent on the Nationalist vote from deliberately 
passing, under the Parliament Act, measures assimilating 
educational and other legislation in Ulster to the model 
of Nationalist Ireland, or financially starving Ulster, or- 
even simply deciding that the time had finally come for 
the transferring of Ulster to the Dublin Parliament ? 
For Unionists, on the other hand, to accept, as a 
settlement, the ‘carrying of an essentially separatist 
Home Rule Bill under the Parliament Act, simply 
because Ulster should be excluded, would be nothing 
less than surrendering the main army in order to secure 
an honourable capitulation for a gallant garrison. From 
the Unionist point of view, Home Rule on the lines 
. of the present measure is in essence as intolerable with 
Ulster left out as with Ulster included—even if there 
were any guarantee that the position of Ulster could be 
effectively safeguarded. The Bill is, and, standing by 
itself, would remain, a separatist measure, based on the 
principle that Ireland is a distinct and separate nation. 
It may be argued, and, indeed, was suggested by Lord 
Lansdowne, that the exclusion of Ulster might lead to 
modifications in the Bill so far-reaching as to form the 
basis of a subsequent federal system for the whole 
United Kingdom. But that would only be possible if 
the' Bill were in fact withdrawn and an essentially new 
Bill drafted with a special view to the needs of a federal 
United Kingdom. In that step there would be no 
advantage, either in time gained, or in consideration for 
the feelings of the Government and of their Nationalist 
allies, over making an entirely fresh start. And, even so, 
a mere agreement upon a Home Rule Bill for Ireland, 
minus Ulster, trimmed down to federal lines, would not, 
in itself, as Mr Oliver reminds us, afford Unionists any 
security that the completion of the federal system would 
be taken in hand at once, or that the basis of settlement 
might not within a few years be altered or even wholly 
set aside by another Government, acting under the 
existing provisional constitution. Without a constitution 
capable of protecting it against. the arbitrary action of a 
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chance majority, even the most meteneriancate 5 agreement 
is only of doubtful value. 

The fact is that there can be no real settlement unless 
it covers the whole ground of the great national con- 
troversy, including the constitution of Parliament as 
well as the constitution of the United Kingdom. And 
the whole of that ground must be approached in a new 
spirit and on a clear field. It is of little use to botch 
and patch existing measures, every line of which crystal- 
lises memories of conflict, and revives old arguments 
and old animosities. The only way to extricate our- 
selves from the present hopeless blind alley is to get 
back on to the open road and make a fresh start. All 
that the party leaders can do, if they want to secure 
a settlement, is to agree upon that fresh start. The 
actual task of framing the settlement would have to 
be left, not to them, but to some body wide enough to 
be truly national, and at the same time small enough 
to be practical and to allow the individuality of its 
members to assert itself over their party affiliations. 
Such a Committee or Convention would have to be 
entrusted with the task of considering how far any 
system of federalism or administrative devolution is 
practicable in the United Kingdom, and what changes 
in the composition and mutual relation of the two 
Houses of Parliament is required to secure a system 
of government at once stable and in effective touch 
with public opinion. To secure compromise it would 
be essential that it should deliberate in private, and 
desirable that its decisions should be attained, not by 
a bare majority, but by a majority of two-thirds or even 
three-quarters, so as to secure substantial unanimity and 
make any decision on party lines impossible. If, under 
these conditions, it arrived at an agreed conclusion, the 
leaders of all parties would have to be pledged to give 
effect to that conclusion in Parliament. 

A settlement arrived at under these conditions would 
be a real and a lasting settlement. And, far from being 
more difficult to bring about than a compromise on a 
narrower issue, such as that of Ulster or even Home 
Rule and federalism taken as a whole, it would for many 
reasons be easier. In the first place, the bitterness of 
the conflict generated over purely partisan measures has 
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tended to obscure the fact that on matters of general 
principle the gulf between the parties is by no means so 
wide as to be unbridgeable. All Liberals declare—no 
one has declared so more emphatically than Mr Asquith 
—that they are in favour of maintaining the effective 
unity of the United Kingdom and the effective suprem- 
acy of the United Kingdom Parliament. Even the 
Nationalists do not now openly repudiate this general 
principle. Yet this is all that Unionists have ever held 
vital. Here there is surely a starting-point for rational 
discussion and co-operation. Liberals claim to be in 
favour of the principle of federal devolution. To that 
principle Unionists have no insuperable objection. They 
are inclined to doubt its practical advantages. But, with 
those views, neither Unionists nor Liberals can decently 
refuse to consider the question together, and to see what 
form, if any, of the various possible gradations of federal 
or devolutionary government may be suited to United 
Kingdom conditions. Unionists insist that government 
under the Parliament Act is not free constitutional 
government. Liberals have never really denied the 
charge—the very preamble of the Act admits it. Their 
reply has been that a permanent Tory majority in the 
Upper House, making all things smooth for a Tory 
Government, but forcing a Liberal Government to 
abandon its measures or risk an election at an incon- 
venient time, was also unsatisfactory. Unionists have 
confessed as much in their schemes for reform of the 
House of Lords. Here again there is no essential 
division of opinion such as would preclude discussion or 
even agreement. 

It may be objected that such a fresh start on so vast 
and ambitious a programme would mean intolerable 
delay, and be inconsistent with Mr Asquith’s insistence 
on the priority of the Irish claim in point of urgency, 
while settlement on such lines would mean the imposi- 
tion on Ireland of precisely that cast-iron, standardised 
Home Rule which he has so emphatically deprecated. 
These objections cannot really be sustained. Any 
settlement means some delay. Civil war would mean 
indefinite delay. But, wide as would be the field of the 
Convention’s labours, they would not necessarily take a 
very long time. The South African constitution, covering 
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as wide and difficult a field, was framed in three sessions 
of a Convention lasting seventeen weeks altogether. Nor 
would the case of Ireland necessarily have to wait till the 
whole labours of the Convention were completed. The 
details of the Irish local constitution could be taken in 
hand the moment the Convention had decided upon the 
powers and functions to be assigned to the subordinate 
units in the general scheme, and might be settled even 
before the Convention had completed its labours. 

With regard to the objection to a ‘standardised’ 
Home Rule, it is necessary to keep in mind a distinction 
which has been generally overlooked in the present con- 
troversy. In one sense any federal or quasi-federal 
scheme of government must be standardised. The rela- 
tionship of the individual citizen and of the individual 
state to the central government must, in every case, be 
substantially the same. Any other basis involves the 
existence in the same political community of bodies of 
citizens having different degrees of interest in the com- 
munity, and the presence in the central parliament of 
representatives exercising on certain questions a wholly 
irresponsible vote, inasmuch as neither they themselves 
nor their constituents would be directly affected by the 
result. The difficulty created by the presence of the 
Irish members at Westminster under the present Home 
Rule Bill does, in fact, arise, more or less acutely, when- 
ever any subordinate unit in a federal State exercises 
powers not exercised by other subordinate units. But, 
while the sphere of the subordinate units must be sub- 
stantially identical, there is no reason for any ‘cast-iron’ 
identity in the political constitution of those units 
within their own spheres. The federal constitution of the 
United States is rigidly standardised. But the United 
States are a veritable museum of State constitu- 
tions. So, for that matter, are the British Dominions. 
Again, Mecklenburg-Schwerin is an old-fashioned feudal 
monarchy. Hamburg and Bremen, next door, are re- 
publics. But the Hamburger and the Mecklenburger 
are on exactly the same footing as citizens of the 
German Empire. There is nothing in the necessary - 
standardisation of a federal scheme to prevent Ireland 
from having a local constitution different, in franchise, 
method of election, number and powers of its political 
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assemblies, or in any other respect, from the local 
constitutions of Scotland or Yorkshire. 

More than that, there is no reason why, within the 
sphere laid down by a United Kingdom Convention, the 
Irish constitution should not be settled exclusively by 
Irishmen. If there is to be an Irish Parliament at all it 
might just as well be the handiwork of Irishmen as of 
British politicians. That would be not only compatible 
with effective federal unity, but consistent with the 
whole policy of the British Government in similar circum- 
stances. The present Government did not in 1906 impose 
on the Transvaal a constitution settled by discussion at 
Westminster. It was a constitution based upon pro- 
longed and detailed discussions between the parties in 
the Transvaal itself,in which the Ridgeway Committee 
played the part of intermediary and umpire. Still less 
did the present Government dream subsequently either 
of forcing-on the union of South Africa or of prescribing 
the terms of the new South African constitution—to 
have done so would have made union impossible from 
the outset. All it had to concern itself with in that case 
was to see that the new constitution did not transgress 
the sphere of Dominion self-government as recognised in 
the British Imperial system. 

The recognition of the right of Irishmen to frame 
their own constitution is a concession which would mean 
much in Ireland, and might go far to reconcile Irish 
Nationalism to the acceptance of a definitely and per- 
manently subordinate position in the United Kingdom 
polity. But it might also achieve something yet more 
difficult—the overcoming of the unwillingness of Ulster 
to enter into any scheme of Home Rule with Nationalist 
Ireland. It is essential to remember that, if a solution 
were worked out on the lines here indicated, all the con- 
ditions as to uniformity of treatment, the effective 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, and the mainte- 
nance of the Union, laid down by Sir Edward Carson 
at Manchester, would have been fulfilled before Ulster 
even considered the question of whether or not to join 
with the rest of Ireland for the purposes of a clearly 
defined local government. So, too, the essential con- 
ditions as to South Africa’s position under the British 
flag and within the British Empire had to be settled 
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before there could be any prospect of South African 
Union. The Ulster representatives would enter any 
Irish constitutional convention, as the Natal representa- 
tives entered the South African Convention, perfectly 
free to join or to withdraw; and that fact alone would 
modify their whole attitude, as well as that of the 
Nationalists. Judging from the experience of the Recess 
Committee and of the Convention which laid the ground- 
work for Mr Wyndham’s Land Act, agreement might 
prove far less difficult than it would appear at first sight. 
There are practical arguments arising from the difficulty 
of fixing a satisfactory frontier, and from economic 
considerations, which might induce Ulster to accept 
inclusion if the terms were favourable enough. And, on 
the other hand, Nationalist sentiment would be ready 
to make far-reaching concessions to secure the unity 
of Ireland. Schemes, such as those suggested by Sir 
Edward Grey, for ‘Home Rule within Home Rule’ either 
for Ulster alone, or for each of the four historic pro- 
vinces, might be as fruitful bases of discussion then 
as they are futile to-day. If, nevertheless, the Convention 
failed to come to any agreement satisfactory to the 
different parties, a separate delimitation of Ireland into 
two or more provinces would be necessary, though there 
would be nothing to prevent those provinces uniting at 
any subsequent time if their inhabitants so wished. In 
any case, the internal problem in Ireland would have 
been treated on its merits and free from the complica- 
tions introduced by British party politics, and no one 
outside Ireland would be responsible for the result. 

To Nationalists and Liberals alike a solution on the 
lines here suggested would be far less humiliating than 
a mere surrender to opposition in Ulster, while to both 
it holds out a fair hope of attaining by peaceful consent 
and co-operation the essential principles of what they 
have professed to aim at. Unionists could claim no 
immediate party victory. They would have to accept, 
in all probability, a form of government devolving 
rather more on local bodies than, for purely administra- 
tive reasons, they might think necessary or advisable. 
They would have to forgo all idea of simply rescind- 
ing the Parliament Act and reconstituting the House 
of Lords on their own lines. But they would have 
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preserved the Union and helped to create an essentially 
stable constitution. They would have given effect to 
their principles; and that, after all, is what any party 
exists for. Against the danger of separatism they would 
have a double safeguard, first of all in a second chamber 
with effective powers—and that, if secured, would dis- 
pense with the need for a written constitution, with all 
its inconveniences—and, secondly, in the essentially 
stable character of federal government. Lord Grey, 
in a plea for a federal settlement published in ‘The 
Times’ of Oct. 11, summed up this feature of federalism 
in emphatic terms: 


‘Federalism creates liberty and unity combined, while 
nationalism creates liberty and disunion. The former prin- 
ciple makes Empires, but the latter destroys them. Federalism 
tends to union and peace, but nationalism to separation and 
war.’ 


Dualism is inherently unstable, and tends continually 
to move through friction either towards complete separa- 
tion or towards its own supersession. England and 
Scotland in the 17th century, Great Britain and Ireland 


in the 18th, Norway and Sweden, Austria and Hungary, 
Hungary and Croatia, Russia and Finland in the 19th, 
are all illustrations of this political law. Federalism is 
stable not only, as Mr Chamberlain pointed out, because 
‘you cannot have five rivals to the Parliament at West- 
minster, but also because its structure rests on an even 
and uniform foundation. A federation is, in fact, an 
absolute and equal union, recognising no internal 
geographical boundaries to its authority within the 
scope of that authority. The whole body of citizens, 
in their capacity of federal citizens, is enlisted against 
the attempt on the part of any subordinate political 
unit to extend its functions. And the uniformity of a 
federal constitution excludes from a federal parliament 
the presence of an irresponsible and consequently 
destructive vote. 

A student of parliamentary institutions could make a 
very good case for the contention that the whole separatist 
movement in Ireland has been due, directly or indirectly, 
to the irresponsibility of British members of Parliament 
in the affairs of Ireland and the irresponsibility of 
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Irish members in the affairs of Great Britain, con- 
sequent on the centralisation of Irish administration 
and of the responsibility for the greater part of Irish 
legislation in the Chief Secretary and in Dublin Castle. 
Under any federal scheme the Chief Secretary and Dublin 
Castle would disappear into that limbo to which Pitt and 
Castlereagh wished to consign them at the time of the 
Union ; and there would be nothing either in the organi- 
sation of the Government or in the subject matters 
before Parliament which would offer an inducement to 
members from any part of the United Kingdom to band 
themselves together against the interests of the whole. 
But, granting the constitutional stability of federalism, 
Unionists may well ask whether it is not a highly in- 
convenient system for a small, densely populated and 
essentially compact community, and whether it would not 
set back the development of the poorer and more back- 
ward regions, above all of Ireland itself, and hamper 
social reform at every turn? Their doubts are amptp 
justified. But they constitute the best vindication, from 
the Unionist point of view, of the wisdom of leaving the 
framing of a scheme to a business-like Convention. Such 
a Convention, face to face with actual economic and 
administrative conditions of the United Kingdom, could 
never dream of setting up a constitution such as that 
which was framed to suit the needs of communities like 
the American States in 1788 or the Australian Colonies 
in 1900, separated by immense distances and having 
comparatively little intercourse with each other, or, 
for that matter, such a constitution as could be based 
on any whittling-down of the present Home Rule Bill. 
From the very start they would be certain to follow 
the Canadian precedent and give powers to the local 
bodies by enumeration, reserving all the _ residual 
powers to the central authority. Then, as each power 
came up for discussion, practical considerations would 
steadily mould the scheme in a unitary direction. 
On questions of social and industrial legislation, for 
instance, Liberal and Labour members would naturally 
feel, just as keenly as Unionists, the danger and 
hindrance to progress implied in the want of uni- 
formity. Even the Nationalist representatives at the 
Convention would be restrained from asking for too wide 
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powers by two very weighty considerations. In the first 
place they would know that, the wider the powers of a 
Dublin Parliament and the less the scope of the United 
Kingdom Parliament in Ireland, the greater would be 
the reluctance of Ulster even to consider the possibility 
of taking part with them; and, secondly, they would be 
held back by considerations of finance, for it is of the 
very essence of any federal scheme that powers locally 
exercised should be defrayed by revenues locally raised. 
It is, in fact, by no means impossible that the outcome 
of such a Convention would be not a federal system at 
all, strictly speaking, but a limited system of devolution 
to provincial assemblies, concerned mainly with adminis- 
trative functions ; and that the future constitution of the 
United Kingdom would, in essentials, follow the South 
African model rather than the Canadian. And that, from 
the point of view of national efficiency, would, un- 
doubtedly, be the best conclusion. 

It is on these lines that a settlement should be sought, 
because it is or these lines alone that a permanent and 
really national settlement can be attained. No one who 
regards the maintenance of our national unity and the 
stability of our institutions as vital matters, no one even 
who wishes to avert civil war, can counsel the leaders of 
the Unionist Party to consider any scheme for a make- 
shift compromise over Ulster. Every patriotic citizen 
should urge upon the leaders of all parties the wisdom 
and necessity of a fresh start, and of an honest endeavour 
to find, by co-operation, a settlement over the whole 
field of the constitutional conflict. Such a settlement 
may be difficult to-day; it may, perhaps, be impossible. 
But, in all human probability, we shall have to come to 
it sooner or later. And whether it comes now, or 
whether the ills of our constitution have yet to be 
aggravated by open civil strife before they can be cured, 
the statesmen who are not afraid of accepting such a 
settlement to-day and will not allow themselves to be 
deterred by failure from advocating it in the future, are 
the men who will command the confidence of a peace- 
loving and common-sense people. 











